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BSSAY 


ENGLISH POETRY, 


TROM ITS COMMENCEMENT 


UNTIL 1HE END OF THF FIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


A FREQUFNT error among the lovers of abstract intellect his 
been to undervalue the power of language as an auxiliary to 
thought With them it 1s enough if an idea is expressed in as 
many words 18 will scrve to make it intelligible all beyond 
this they account a mere labour of supererogation But with 
1s much justice they might despise the diversity of hues, the 
beauty of forms afid the melody of sounds with which the 
beneficent Creito1 has adorned this materi! world, and made 
it a habitation in which man can be happy, because these are 
not essential to the meie sustenance of man It 1s in the intel 
Jecturl as in the physical world An abstract idea to be 
productive of practical results in society must be rendered not 
merely intelligible but attractive An argument for the pur 
poses of conviction must be not only conclu ive in itself but 
invested with those persuasive qualities which will secure its 
entrance into the heuts of those who aie addressed Man is 
a poetical is well as a philosophical being, and while his intel 
lect requures sustenance his imagination craves for enjoyment 
For this, something analagous to the material world 1s neces 
sary—something by which the mere prose of reality is beau 
tified, and aggrandised with form and hight, and melody On 
account of the human mind being so constituted, language 15 
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not merely the outline, but the body of thought—the bones, 
and muscles, and flesh, and blood, through which a phantom 
like idea becomes a living tangible reality 

To this poetical tendency, which so essentially constitutes a 
great portion of our nature, we must refer that amplitude of 
language by which the vocabulary of every country 1s distin 
guished Liven the rudest savage would not be contented with 
those few words that suffice to express his simple wants, 01 to 
indicate the external objects around him He would not an 
nounce an important fact to his mistress, by the abrupt declara 
tion “Tlove you nor panegyrise a deceased warrior by mcrely 
summing up, upon his fingers, the number of scalps of which 
hc had become the owner His kindled imagination struggles 
to aggrandize either circumstance his language 11ses, and 
expands with the theme , and what might have been ongmuilly 
expressed in the naked form of a mathematical proposition, and 
in a single sentence, becomes 1n harangue o1 2 poem Such 
1s also the case with society as it continues to progress fiom 
the savage to the civilized state of life In every stage it 1» felt 
that conversation, and speech in general, must consist of some 
thing more than the announcement of simple facts or propo: 
tions and thus the routine of social every day life 18 impressed 
with the spirit of poetry But even this 1s not enough There 
must be men set apart and consecrated for the wants of the 
imagination, as well as those of intellect and faith, and the 
poet therefore becomes as indispensable an appendage of con 
stituted society as the teacher or the priest And amidst this 
natural and universal craving, the language of every country 1s 
rendered more or less fit for the puiposes of poetry Words 
ale multiplied to expres» the same object, the principles of 
veibal inflection aie increased to indicate the states and rela 
tions of objects rhythms are invented by which to give utter 
ance to evely variety of emotion and arbitrary laws of con 
nexion are established, between the sound of the languige and 
the idea of which it 1s the utterance 

When the savage or natural has thus merged into the arti 
ficial state of poetry the adaptation of language foi poetical 
purposes will depend upon the intellectuil chuacter of the 
community, the situation in which it has been placed, and the 
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circumstances of its national history When these are of 1 
favourable description, the few hundreds of words of which a 
language originally consisted, are expanded, in the course of 
ages hike a mighty forest that has giown fiom a handful of 
seedlings Such was the case with the language of Greece— 
that voice of poetry itself—that music of the heart whose tones 
will continue to reverberate upon human sympathy as long as 
an car exists to hear, or a soul to be moved with the feelings of 
a human intelligence At first 1t was only the rude gabble of 
the savage who scaled the steep sides of C&ta or chased the 
ilying deer upon the plains of Marathon But successive 
families of more civilized beings settled in that beautiful land 
ind introduced new ideas, with a correspondent nomenclature, 
ind as the Grecian savage rose into the creature of civilization, 
his language became expressive of something more than the 
Inere wants and feelings of the passing hour ‘Lhe bright and 
gcntle atmosphere, and the beautiful scenery of Attica madc 
the Athenian from the first a poet the gloiious history of his 
people furnished him with the noblest of poetical themes, and 
therefore the language of Giecian poetry in the various atti 
butes of strength expressiveness, and melody—of copiousness 
to indicate every minute shade of thought, or terseness to con 
dense a distinct poposition—remuns and perhaps will for evei 
lemain, without a rival among the national modifications of 
human speech In the same manner the Latm tongue was 
cnabled to assume the second rank among poetical languages 
As Rome gradually rose from a village of thatched huts into a 
city of tower» and palaces and absorbed kingdom after king 
dom in the list of he. conquests hei tubutuy subjects added 
not only to her welth and power but also to her vocabulary 
ind when she sing the song of liberty which Greece had taught 
he it wis in that lanjuage of strength and majesty with which 

she issued he: commands over halt the world 

The language of modern poctry which occupies a simiai 
1ink in the present day to that of the Gieck and I atin in 
ancient times 1s unquestionably the Lnglsh—the languyge of 
Shakspeaie ind Milton It combines in an admurable degree, 
the harmony and flexibility of the Gieek with the strength and 
majesty of the Roman tongue, and his thus becn made the 
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happy vehicle of every poetical mood, whether grave or gay whe 
ther amatory or warlike This combination of opposite qualitics 
1s analogous to the mixture of different races which constitutes 
the British nation And we shall find that to produce such a 
tongue, many of those circumstances combined which weie so 
favourable to Greece and Rome When the men of the north 
conquered and colonized the island of Britain they consisted of 
three tribes, the Jutes Angles and Saxons and on being 
united into one people their dialects, blended together, served 
to strengthen and enrich each other The Bnfons reduced to 1 
state of serfage, but still holding an important place in the 
political scale, naturally added to the speech of their Anglo 
Saxon masters and the imvasion and temporary suprem1cy of 
the Danes introduced further additions and mod fications 
Then succeeded a period of 1¢volution in which the lingnice 
and manners of the comt of Normandy predominated amon,, 
the Fnghsh courtiers of Fdward thc Confessor so that the 
Tench tongue becime the chief recommendation to 10yal 
fiwour — nd afte: this came the Normin Conquest im which 
the English languige was degraded into a badge of seivitudc 
und abandoned to the enslaved populace But althoush the 
kings and nobles of England for several generations disdained 
the language of the people over whom they ruled, and reguded 
the French tongue 1s the only language of courtesy nobleness 
and valour the true English hearts still clung to their native 
speech with filial and patiiotic affection This devotedness 
was lichly rewuded by the final predominance of their S$ won 
tongue which superseded that ot the court and the ari tocracy 
ind the language of the conquerors only served to amplify that 
national speech which it had vainly endewoured to annihilate 
Ihe native language of ow country having thus asserted its 
superiority and established its rule in the court and the 
college became the utterance of Ieunmm, and courtesy, thie 
Jegitimate medium of communication for the noble the pricst 
and the scholar, and therefore during the fourteenth ccntmy 
when this emancipation wis completcd, Lnglish poetry which 
had grown 1nd strengthened in the form of ballads romances 
and chronicles attamed the first grew stige o: it early perfec 
tion in the works of Chaucer wd his Jlustiiou contemporaries 
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After this period, the enlargement and improvement of our 
language was beyond all former precedent Foreign war and 
conquest, commercial mtercourse, and the progress of travel 
and discovery enriched it with the treasures of modern tongues, 
the labours of the learned not only added to it a large portion 
of words, but the principles of grammatical order and refine 
ment, and the cultivation of every department of art and 
science added new nomenclatures which were incorporated 
with the national language In this manner, the rujged and 
scanty speech which Hengist and Horsa brought to our shore , 
and enforced upon the country at the sword point become the 
nucleus of additions ard improvements until it rose mto gran 
deur and harmony and gave utterance to every poetic impulse 
Nor was this all These opportumities have been move or less 
common in the progress of every language from barbari m to 
refinement But to these, which England enjoyed in so eminent 
1 degree we must also add the mildness of ow climate, the 
futility of our soil, the verdure and bevwty of our scenery the 
nature of our political institutions which permit such freedom 
of speech and action the heroic character of our historical 1ss0 
ciations, and that wide empire of British conquest upon which 
the sun never sets In these circumstances, which also pos 
sessed so powerful an influence upon the happiest charac 
teristics of the Greek and Roman languages, we shall read the 
sources of that copiousness and expressiveness for which our 
native tongue 18 »0 conspicuou , and by which it is so admirably 
fitted fo1 all the purposes of poetry 

Of the state of poetry among the ancient Britons who origi 
nally occupied this island, we know little or nothing all that 
can be asseited on this point 1s, that 1t was carefully cultivated 
amon, them, that much of the structions of the Druids was 
delivered in verse, and that the bards, by their songs possessed 
a powerful influence over the community, especially in time 
of war Ihe Saxons, who followed, and who became the 
fathers of the English nation, do not appear to have been at 
any time distinguished, either for their love of literature or 
poetical susceptibilities Few fragments of the Anglo Saxon 
poetry remain the chief of these are the mythic legend of 
Beowulf and Hiothgar, the song of the elder Caedmon, ‘On 
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the Origin of Things _metrieal paraphrases of portions of the 
Holy Scriptuies, ascribed to a second Caedmon Athelstans 
Song of Victory, with a few elegies and odes, chiefly of a reli 
gious character From these scanty and imperfect specimens, 
we are unable to ascertain the exact laws of their metre but 
their character, as compositions, 18 distinguished by that ex 
tremely artificial construction so unfavourable to the spirit of 
true poetry, abounding in a mechanical mversion of words and 
phrases, the frequent occurrence of alliteration the omission of 
particles, and in abrupt transitions from one idea to anothei 
During the earlier periods of their history, the Anglo Saxons 
appear to have possessed that love of song by which al the 
tribes of ancient northern pirates were distinguished and at 
their banquets the harp was passed from hand to hand, while 
every guest was expected to sing a song in rotation, but when 
they had become a settled people amidst the abundance and 
luxuries of England, this love of poetry was gradually swallowed 
up in the accompanying sensualities of eating and drinking 
Such contmucd to be the state of the popular taste until the 
period of the Norman Conquest Glee men and glee women 
indeed there were in abundance who wete in gieat request at 
every feast and festival but the popular poetry of which they 
were the representatives, must have been at a very low ebb 
when we remember that they were dances, tumbleis, and 
buffoons, as well as minstrels 

Although the Norman Conquest was destined to supeiinduce 
a new intellectual character upon the naturally 1ustic spimt of 
the Saxon stock, the poetry of Lngland fo: a considerable 
petiod was rather thrown back than advanced by this import 
ant political change In consequence of the contempt with 
which every thing English was viewed by the dominant race 
the language was abandoned to the common people and when 
it was used as the velucle of poetical numbeis, it was to cele 
brate the resistance of their national heroes to the Norman 
mvaders, or panegyrise the exploits of the outlaws of the gay 
greenwood themes which were so obnoxious to their masters, 
that they were sung in an under key, and with fear and trem 
bling Except in such instances as these, the poetry of England 
continued to possess a foreign character, being composed either 
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in Latin or in French Off the last language, there were two 
great dialects, one of which was called the Langue d oc, and 
the other the Langue d’oyl, nm both of which the trouveurs 
and troubadours of the Anglo Norman court recorded the 
deeds and wonders of the classical or chivalric ages , and the 
themes of such minstrelsy soon became sufficiently abundant mn 
the stirring events of those warlike periods Kmghtly deeds 
of valow, the charms of love and the graces of courtesy, were 
embodied in lays or legends, and sung at the banquets of the 
nobles and the exploits of the founders of the great families of 
Englind found willing hearers and liberal rewarders in their 
descendants A still wider and more heart sturing theme suc 
ceeded with the Crusades, and the gorgeous fictions and 
scenery of the East were engrafted upon the northern poetry 
more especially when English Richard, himself a perfect kmght 
as well as an accomplished minstrel, lent both his lyre and 
swoid to the poetical spirit of his countrv 

The time, however, was coming, although by slow approaches, 
and 1ude desultory efforts, when the Muse of England was to 
give utterance to her inspirations in the English language So 
uncertain deed was the transition state mm which it ceased to 
be Saxon, and became English, that a translation of Wace s 
Metrical Chromele, executed about the middle of the twelfth 
century by Layamon, a priest of Ernleye has puzzled our most 
learned antiquarians, who cannot decide whether the version 
should be considered a Saxon or an Enghsh one Duning the 
latter part of the reign of Henry III, and that of his son 
Edward I, numerous poets appear to have flourished m 
England, whose chief literary labours consisted of translations 
and imitations of the French romances The principal name 
that occurs during this epoch, 1s that of Robert, a monk of 
Gloucester, who proposed to himself the very useful and difficult 
task of writing the History of Ingland in verse, which he car 
ried down tohisown day Asa poem, this work 1s comparatively 
worthless, but 1t must have becn an acceptable boon to the 
commons of his own time, composed as it was in the language 
and phraseology which had been so long endeared to them by 
courtly disfavour and contempt, nd recording every historical 
event with the fidelity and minuteness of the most prosaic his- 
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torian Next in the list of Efghsh poets of the middle ages 
is Robert de Brunne, also a monk, a translator who lived in 
the fourteenth century, and who compiled a rhyming Chronicle 
of the History of England, from the works of Wace, and Peter 
of Langtoft Passing over other names of poets who lived about 
the same period, we may mention that of Laurence Minot, who 
wrote some spirit stirring ballads narrating the victones of 
Edward II Few reigns m English history were so well 
qualified to excite the poetical spirit by splendid chivalric spec 
tacles and heroic achievements, as that of this monarch, graced 
as if was by the deeds of his son the Black Prince and accord 
ingly English poetry during the period of his administration 
assumed not only a distinctive form, but displayed some of its 
highest attributes This was especially the case in those 
romances which portrayed the characters, the events, and the 
pageantries, of chivilry <A greater poet than any who had pre- 
ceded him, was Robert Langland, who wiote his singular and 
well known work entitled, ‘The Visions of Piers Plowman, 
probably about 1362 In this poem, the author appears to 
have imitated the old Saxon models of versification 1ather than 
those of his own day, and the lines are constiucted upon the 
principle of alliteration, rather than rhyme His chief subjects 
were the abuses of religion, and the demoralization of society, in 
which he took occasion to attack the dissolute priests, fnars, 
and nuns, with a freedom, severity, and energy, to which as 
yet, they had been little accustomed But the manner in which 
he handles his subject sufficiently shows, that the principles 
of taste in poetical composition were still very imperfectly under 
stood Piers Plowman is an impersonation of the Chnistian 
life, and he receives from Grace four strong oxen, whose names 
are Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, to plough up the field of 
ditine truth He has afterwards assigned to him four vigorous 
bullocks, to hamow up the ground which has been alrcady 
ploughed and these are, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, and 
Jerome, the illustrious fathers of the Chiistian church 

But ummeasurablv beyond all the poets whom we have lately 
mentioned, was the ummoital and immutable Chaucer This 
writer, 1n originality as well as excellence, stands alone It was 
little indeed, comparatively speaking, that he could gain from 
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the lessons of those who had gone before him, they had left 
him nothing but a language still in a state of barbarism, and 
examples of Romanesque poetry which he considered only 
worthy of ndicule, and which he ndiculed accordingly in his 
romance of Sir Topas, as well as in the satirical references with 
which his Canterbury Tales abound To him was consigned 
the important office of beimg, not only a great national poet, but 
the creator of the language and style of the national poetry 
In these respects, as well as in the universality of his gemus, he 
comes nearest to Shakspeare, of whom he may also be consi 
dered the type While Langland, his distinguished contem 
porary, was endeavouring to reduce English poetry to the 
obsolete models of the old Anglo Saxon verse, Chaucer, with 
a happier perception of poetical propriety, and the hidden 
powers of our language, was moulding it into that form which 
was 80 much more congenial to its character and construction, 
and for such a task he was well fitted, by the strength as 
well as the many sidedness of his mind Shakspeare alone 
excepted, no one has ever excelled, or even equalled him, in 
so much observation combined with such original invention— 
in the grandeur and minuteness of his descriptions—in pathos, 
and i humour—in the highest flights of imaginative poetry, 
and the most correct pictures of real and every day life—ain all 
that constitutes imagination, fancy, and correct observation, 
combined with a cheerful healthy temperament of mind, and 
great common sense In looking at his splendid productions, 
the works of the minstrels and poetical moralists who pre 
cede him sink mto utter msigmficance On account of his 
diversified power, he tried every kind of poetry which had 
been already cultivated, and succeeded in each, as well as ex 
tracted from every foreign author whatever was characteristic 
of excellence in his peculiar style He was thus by turns 
a translator, an imitator, and an mmprover, as well as an ori 
gimal writer But of all his wmtimgs the Canterbury Tales 
include the perfection of his multifarious qualities, and consti 
tute his most distinguished work Here he has concentrated 
all his knowledge, as well as all his mmute powers of genius, 
and every story teems with brillant pictures, with profound 
thoughts, with lively salhes of humow, with correct sketches 
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of common life, and an ample fund of close philosophical obser 
vation upon every state of society , thus constituting a work to 
which there 1s no parallel either m the Enghsh or in any other 
language The idea of this production was probably adopted 
from Boccaccio s Decamerone, but the genius of Chaucer ap 
pears as superior to his original as the characters of the Knight 
and Squue, the Host, Reeve, and Miller, are superior to the 
undiscrimmated ladies and gentlemen whom the Itahan novelist 
created as the organs of his sentiments the mere mouth pieces 
of his hundred amusing stones 

The time of Chaucer, compared with previous a,es was a 
golden era of English poetry Besides Langland, he hid the 
‘moral Gower for his contemporary, and Occleve and I yd 
gate for his mmediate successors Each of these was illus 
trious in his particular sphere, but all of them were vastly 
inferior to the great master of English song, who stood unap 
proached and unrivalled Of these poets, the last came the 
nearest to Chaucer, whom he calls his master It mght now 
have becn expected that so bnght a morning of English poetry 
would have strengthened mto a cloudless mid day but the 
light was soon to be darkened by the eclipse of civil contention 
The wars of the Roses occurred and in the fieice rivalry of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, the princely and noble patrons 
of learnmg—Humphrey of Gloucester, and the Lords Tiptoft 
and Scales—pershed by assassination or upon the scaffold, 
the Universities were deserted , learning and study were aban 
doned and society was thrown back into that state of bar 
barism, which 1s always the most fnghtful when it 1s accom 
panied with a sort of half civilization Had the strife been a 
noble one no such results would have followed and poetry, 
instead of being silenced and trodden into the dust, would 
have soared over the contention, to animate the hving and 
mmmortalize the dead But it was a base and heartless struggle, 
in which all natural feelings were abandoned, and where the 
axe of the executioner was as actively employed as the sword 
of the warnor Even after the strife itself had ceased, society 
had so greatly retrograded, and the hearts of men had become 
so steeled that a considerable period was still to elapse before 
the cultivation of poetry could be resumed A deathlikc 
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silence consequently continued durmg the suspicious reign 
of Henry VII, and the greater part of that of his despotic 
successor, and it was only towards the close of the life of 
Henry VIII that Wyat, Surrey, and Vaux, appeared as the 
successors of Chaucer, after two hundred years of poetical 
apathy had intervened 

It 1s gratifying, however, to think, that although the flame 
had been so completely repressed in one quarter, it had burst 
out in another This was in Scotland, where a bnght race of 
poets arose, to fill up the long gap that had occurred in English 
history In that country flourished Barbour Henry the Min 
strel, JamesI , Henrysone, Gavin Douglas, Dunbar, Mersar, 
Su David Lyndsay, and James V —poets of whom any country 
would have been proud, and whose spirits were nursed among 
stirrmg deeds and picturesque scenery, and, above all, in that 
heroic struggle for national liberty which so often constitutes 
the very essence of poetry They kept up an uninterrupted 
succession of song, therefore, from the time of Chaucer to the 
close of the reign of Henry VIII when, strangely enough, 
they cease at this period, as if they had transferred the task to 
its original owners, in the consciousness that they had resigned 
it into more able hands One very singular peculiarity of these 
Scottish poets is, that the earliest of them wrote English in a 
style considerably in advance of their age even in England, 
while the latest, instead of advancing, fell back to the rude 
Anglo Saxon phraseology, which had been disused in England 
for centuries Thus Barbour, Blind Harry, and James I, 
express themselves not only with the purity and correctness, 
but also in the language, of the Elwabethan period, while 
Lyndsay, and especially Gavin Douglas, who hved consider 
ably later, use the Lnglish that prevailed in the south during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries We content ourselves 
with stating the simple fact as it stands The causes of this 
wonderful advance and retrogression have sorely puzzled the 
philologist and antiquarian 

In consequence of the invention of printing, the general 
study of classical learning, and the discovery of America, it 
might have been expected that the English intellect would have 
been aroused at an earlier period, and that the commencement 

b 2 
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of the siateenth century, at least, would have been crowded 
with names illustrious in arts and literature But the mghtiest 
of all human subjects was now in agitation, and before it every 
minor pursuit was annihilated This was the Reformation, by 
which the community of England was divided into two great 
parties and employed in even a higher struggle than that of 
mere life and death It 1s not in the midst of fearful exertion 
and intense excitement that either communities or individuals 
are in a mood to be poetical the storm must prss away, or be 
hstened to with safety, before it can be portrayed in tuneful 
numbers, and during the reigns of Henry VIII , Edward VI, 
and Mary, when this the keenest of all conflicts was hanging 
in suspense, and when the hearts of men were alternately mad 

dened or frozen with momentous every day realities, any thing 
hke poetical excitement would have been a very superfluous 
addition But at the accession of Llizabeth, when the contest 
was drawing to its close, the continuing expansion of heart and 
soul demanded fresh subjects of thought, and new fields of 
action nd these were most naturally found in commerce in 
discovery, in invention and in literature, from all of which 
poetry imbibed the elements of a new and vigorous existence 

It was natural that some poet of surpassing excellence should 
have been born from this new and favourable stite of things, 
und the author of the Faery Queen appeared as the fist 
great landmark of the newera Spenser adopted for his subject 
the wonders and the achievements of chivalric life and accord 

ingly he extracted from the great masters of Itahan poetry 
those incidents and ideas with which to enrich his narrative 

he portrayed the characters and events of a by gone state of 
existence, and therefore, while he wrote m the | inguage of his 
day he adopted wherever he could, that antiquated phraseo 

logy which seemed the fittest to support and adorn such a 
theme No poet ever possessed a richer and more discursive 
fancy and he threw himself into that boundless universe 
of allegory in which he could expatiate without hinderance, 
and create without limitation And then, the nchness of the 
language and the music of yersification, by which all the won 

ders of the Faery Queen successively unfold themselves, until 
the whole work 1s completed, remind us of the erection of that 
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magurficent and supernatural palace which Milton has described 
in Ins Paradise Lost — 
Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 


Rosc like an exhalation with the sound 
Of dulcet symph ni 8 and v 1 wt 


Such glorious notes as those which were stiuch by Spenser, 
could not die away upon the void without awakening conge 
nial echoes and, accordingly, afte: the publication of the first 
part of the Faery Queen, there appeared successively two 
poems, 11ch in those qualities in which Spenser eacelled these 
were, Venus and Adoms, and Tarquin and Lucrece, which 
,ave promise that, even im these departments of poetry, Spenser 
himself was hkely to find a rival, or perhaps a supenor But 
Shakspeare soon discovered that his genius was best qualificd 
to excel in another department, and he turned his attention to 
the drama, in which he was to reign without a rival = It 13 m 
this fact, perhaps that we are to account for the circumstance 
of the poctry of ngland not becoming exclusively Spenserian, 
aficr the gorgeous pageantries of the Faery Queen had arrested 
the public gaze A mphticer than Spenser arose, and he created 
a more attiactive style of poetry than that of the allegory—and 
therefore Shakspeare and not Spenser became the gieat model 
of imitation Dramatic writing accordingly, became the chief 
glory of what 1s called the Lhzabethan period of our poetry 
that 1» the latter part of the 1u,n of Ehzabeth and the whole 
of that of her successor Not to speak of Shakspeaies early 
contemporaties, Malow Greene and Peele, upon whom he so 
gieatly improved, there were those of a latcr date— Ben 
Jonson the fiend, and all but worshipper of Shakspeare Lyly 
hyd, Webster Decke: Lodge, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Chapman, Shirley, Marston Massinger, Ford Tournew, Hey 
wood—men who received their dramatic impulses, either di 
rectly or indircctlv fiom the gieat master of the drama, and 
whom, ulustrious though many of them woe, they were unable 
to rival, and could at best only imitate During the life time ot 
Shakspeare alone, indeed, there was a prodigious amount of 
poetry so far as mere guantety is conce:ned that wis not of a 
diamatic character and the names of two hundred and thirty 
Lunglish poets have been recorded by Di Diale, as having 
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written within the short period of fifty years But, with the 
exception of a few, their works were lost amidst the superior 
attractions of the dramatic writers, just as the writings of the 
latter were, with a few happy exceptions, extinguished in the 
immeasurable superiority of Shakspeare 

But popular although dramatic writing contmued to be, in 
preference to every other species of poetry, it had to contend 
against a strength and violence of prejudice, under which at 
last it was obliged to succumb This was the age of the 
Puritans, who regarded every thing pertamimg to the stage 
not only as frivolous, but sinful and who warred as fiercely 
against the theatre, as they did against popery, surplices, and 
lawn sleeves When they obtained the ascendancy, therefore 
the drama was proscribed along with the other abominations of 
monarchy and prelacy and in 1642, the Long Parliament de 
creed that the acting of all stage plays should be discontinued 
This was followed up by several severe enactments, m which 
acting was made a public offence, and all its adherents were 
rendered hable to fine or imprisonment These expressions of 
the public feeling were a death blow to dramatic writing, from 
which it has never recovered, for although English poetry 
afterwards regained its full strength, and attained the highcst 
excellence, it was in every department except the diama that 
continued to be carefully shunned as a sphere of intellectual 
exertion, 1n which success was difficult and uncertun and 
therefore, since that period, notwithstanding the number and 
excellence of our poets, we have had no writers of plays equal 
to the second rate dramatic wiiters who flourished at the close 
of the sixteenth, and the earlier part of the seventeenth cen 
turies The reign of Puritanism, and the popula: feeling 1t 
produced, were poweiful enough to stamp a sentence of repio 
bation upon this the most important depaitment of poetic 
writing, and to confine the national poetry itself within 1 
channel which it has never since dared to overflow It 1s true 
indeed, that after this period we meet with such names as 
those of Dryden, Otway, Congreve, and Vanbrugh, but do 
their dramatic efforts exhibit that boldness, spontaneity, and 
love of the art, which are to be found m the wntings of Mu 
lowe, Ford, Massingei, and Shirley? 
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Of the throug of umemembered poete, not diamatic, who wrote 
from the time of Shakspeare to the period of the Commonwealth, 
a few names only are worthy of being rescued fromoblivion Of 
these, the first in merit, although not m time, 1s Drummond of 
Hawthornden, who, after the long interval that had elapsed in 
Scotland since the days of Lyndsay and James V , appeared to 
vindicate the poetical character of his countrymen Of all the 
Iunglish sonneteers from Surrey downwards, none equalled 
Drummond 1n his admirable transfusion of the chief beauties of 
the Italian language into our own tongue combined with ten 
derness of feeling and coirectness of taste There was also 
Michael Drayton, the poetical chromeler, and author of the 
Poly olbion—a wniter who displayed learning, observation, and 
poctic merit, in a mole than ordinary measuie, and Daniel, 
who wrote a sort of epic poem on the wars between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, which 1s distinguished by the modern 
character of its language and the smoothness and evenness of 
its rhythm and Giles and Phineas Fletcher, who with consi 
derable original talent devoted themselves to the imitation of 
Spenser, and who would have reached a higher excellence if 
they had been more judicious in the choice of their subjects 
There was also Sir John Davies, who 1s chiefly remembered by 
his philosophical poem, Wosce Tezpsum, in which he has used 
that difficult species of measure called the quatrain, with a hip 
picr effect than either Davenant or Dryden, who attempted the 
same experiment, the former in Gondibert, and the latter in 
Annus Mirabilis Dr Donne, also, who was contempouary 
with Davies, was a poet of great strength and deep piercin, 
wit but of studied obscurity, who seems to have delighted in 
puzzling his readers, and setting all their faculties upon the 
stretch 

During the reign of Chales I the ascendancy of the Com 
monwealth, and prt of the reign of Charles IT , the poets o 
England are usually divided into two classes, the Metaphysical 
and the Classical Of the first class were Cowley, Herrick, 
and a host of followers, who abounded in forced illustrations 
and far fetched conceits, by which they endeavoured to aggran 
dize ther ideas in proportion to the toil they occasioned in 
discovering them This school was indeed stiong, throu,h 
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the powerful gemus fertile :magination, and hively natural 
feelmg, of Cowley, by which he consecrated a system that of 
itself would have soon fallen and come to nothmg The clas 
sical school, the leaders of which were Denham, Waller, and 
Carew, endeavoured to imitate the spirit of the ancient models, 
and refine the harshness of their native language, in which they 
succeeded so happily, as to merit the title of Reformers of our 
poetry This was certainly high praise, even though they 
cannot lay claim to that of being first rate poets also Besides 
these two classes which we have mentioned, the period 
abounded in religious poets, at the head of whom may be 
placed Crashaw, Herbert, Wither Marvel, and Quarles It 
was the fashion during the periods of Chores I] and Anne 
to decry these writers under the name of Puntans—a title 
of which most of them were by no means covetous, as 
they belonged to the opposite party im politics, but their 
stigmatisers found the term convenient, as it was a blighting 
epithet until that of Methodist was invented, and by deterrmg 
readers fiom the perusal of such authors, they could bettcr 
conceal their own numerous plagianes which they committcd 
upon the proscribed pages of these religious poets The most 
talented and imaginative was Crashaw, whose translations or 
1ather paraphrases, from the Italian of Strada, are splendid 
improvements upon the original while his own poems breathe 
in many instances, the very spint of harmony, imagination and 
feeling Herbert, Wither, and Quarles, with great liveliness 
fancy, and strength of intellect, unfortunately 1ttached them 
selves to the metaphysical school, the style of which, althougl 
ridiculous enough when applied to subjects of mere earthly 
feelmg, was still more unfoitunate in the service of religion 
and devotion In addition also to metaphysical obscutities and 
conceits, they addressed their productions to the eye, by mould 
ing them into the most grotesque forms, so that the verses were 
frequently arranged to represent sand glasses, altar pieces, and 
wings But notwithstanding these perversities of taste, they 
exhibit not only passages, but whole poems, pe:\aded with the 
full strength and spuit of genuine poetry 

During this important era in our national history, 2 voice 
was heard by fits over the whole swell of Mnglish song—a 
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voice of mingled grandeur and sweetness even already with 

out a rival, and which was to rise at last from earth to 
heaven, and fill the universe with its melody Some of the 
eurly poems of Milton, and especially his Hymn on the Natt 

vity, Lycidas, Comus, L Allegro, and Il Penseroso, while they 
immeasurably distanced all the works of his contemporaries, 
were only the striking of those commencing notes by which he 
ascertained the compass and harmony of his heaven bestowed 
instrument Even from his earliest years he had laboured stead 

fastly for ‘‘an immortality of fame and conscious of the power 
that was within him, he had felt an ward prompting that he 
might “leave something so written to after times as they should 
not willingly let die © And no man, perhaps, was ever better 
qualified by previous training for so great an achievement as 
Milton He was incontestably the most learned of our English 
poets he had travelled, when his ta te was formed and hie 
understanding matured, among the rich and classic scenery of 
Italy, and enjoyed its accomplished and intellectual society 

and when he returned to England, it was at the call of duty 

and to mingle in those great national events from which a 
vigorous mind would acquire greater strength, and a generous 
heart a more lofty disinterestedness Then too, he mingled in 
common intercourse with the gieat master spirits of the ae 

the prtriotic Pym, the upright and gallant Fairfax, the incon 

ruptible Marvell, and Howe the learned and eloquent, and 
above all with Cromwell himself im whose gigantic intellect 
and correspondent achievements he had a living impersonation 
of those heroes whom he had so deeply studied in his beloved 
1ecords of the classical ages But even yet the time had not 
arrived to 1ealize the great purpose of his existence An after 
history followed of persecution, and neglect, and poverty, n 
which his heart was to be weaned from earthly themes and 
affections, only to be fixed more intently upon those that were 
correspondent to his character and powers and, worse than all 

there was the calamity of blindness, by which the present world 
was extinguished so that to him there wis no home but heaven, 
and no reality but that of the spiritual existence It was 
natural, therefore, that he should no longer think of his for 

merly selucted but inferior theme of Prmce Arthur, and the 
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deeds of British and Armoric chivalry the world that 1s unseen 
was his abode, and thither only, in the language of scripture, 
‘he could flee away and be at rest § Thus it was that from 
first to last—in prosperity and adversity—with the clear 

sighted eyes of study and observation, and amidst the solemn 
starless midnight of remembrance and meditation, he was 
trained by heaven itself to become the earthly laureate of its 
deeds in the work of Paradise Lost Even the love of present 
reputation also, that solace which would have been so cheering 
to the heart of a blind old man, and which might have tempted 
him to make concessions to the tastes and progress of society, 
could not obtain from him a single sacrifice in return for all it 
could bestow As Milton sang in darkness, he also sang im soli 
tude this he was assured would be his fate when he selected 
suchitheme He knew the state of society too well to anticipate 
its sympathy or approval but he was writing for eternity, and 
not for time «nd he knew that every note of his anthem would 
find an imperishable echo which would sound through future 
ages And was not such a thought, when he had closed his 
labour of immortality, the nchest reward that life could bestow 
—an over payment for blindness itself, and all the loneliness 
and neglect to which he was abandoned ? 

The anticipations of Milton when he selected such a subject 
as that of Paradise Lost, were verified by the event On the 
restoration of Charles IJ, an access of frantic loyalty hid 
taken possession of the public mind, so that the courtiers, and 
the educited classes in genetal who at that time composed the 
aristocracy of England, were too much devoted to Church and 
State to read any thing that hid been written by the Latin 
Secretary of Cromwell It was deemed indeed a marvellous 
stretch of favour, that “the blind old Roundhead was even 
permitted to live To have relished Milton s poem, would not 
only have required an amount of taste and scholarship not very 
common at that period, but a purity and elevation of moral feel 
ing which was still more rarely to be found Paradise Lost, 
therefore, with the exception of a chosen few whom the age had 
been unable to corrupt, was by most readers thrown aside, or 
overlooked, for the more attractive gaiety and licentiousness of 
such writers as Sedley, Rochester, and Buckingham The 
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poetry of England was now reduced toa very lowebb The 
“ribald king and court regarded poetry, as they did every 
thing else, merely as an instrument that could contribute to 
their amusement and poets accordingly, who knew no insp1 

ration but court favour and royal approbation, took their style 
of writing from Franee, and their themes from the obscemties of 
the day A correspondent character was also introduced into the 
new drama and plays were written in rhyme, and filled with 
every kind of moral perversity, to suit the tastes of lordly 
debauchees, and coroneted prostitutes Such a state of taste 
in poetic composition naturally produced abundance of manity 

and there is therefore a mournful satisfaction m rescuing from 
the mass those few names that were not degraded by intel- 
lectual, as well as moral abasement Of these, there was 
Otway, who wrote several unreadable dramatic pieces but who 
finally produced Venice Preserved and The Orphan, in which 
he exhibited a depth of feeling and power of description, that 
promised to raise him next to Shakspeare, and who died at the 
premature age of thirty There was also Butler, who, in his 
Hudibras, combined the greatest extent of erudition with 
drollery and keenness of satue which have never been surpassed 

But the noblest of all the names of this period next to Milton 

is that of Dryden, who begin the work of poetry in early life 

improved with every successive effort, and at last, in old age 

attained to 1 pre eminenee which no succeeding poet has been 
able to equal Without either the lofty imagination or the 
delicate susceptibilities that compose the most important 
elements of poetry, he possessed such a strength of observation 

vigour of thought, correctness of taste and mastery of the 
whole range of our language, as constituted him one of the 
grentest of our national poets He too was most unfortunate 
in the circumstance of having been born in such an age when 
he was obliged to exert his God given strength in making spot 
for the Philistines instead of, like Milton, devoting himself 
to some great work that would have conferred lasting honow 
upon his country and his own name But the taste of the age 
demanded other gratification, and he had not self demal to 
resist Against his Hetter judgment, he y1eldcd to the call, and 
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left a name which all lovers of poetry will be constrained to 
cherish, but over which Virtue will never cease to weep 

The great successor of Dryden, and also his rival, was Pope 
The former, whose chef strength lay in grasp of intellect and 
vigour of language, endeavoured to excel in that species of 
poetry for which such powers were best qualified, and accord 
ingly he reasoned in rhyme, and was the poet of philosophy, a 
department in which he stands unrivalled, on account of his 
wonderful command of poetic diction, and his power of express 
ing the noblest sentiments m simple and familar language 
Pope saw, that in this it was hopeless to contend with his 
master, and consequently he did not attempt it but as ho too 
was an ethical poet, he tied to produce simular effects by 
those faculties 1n which he most excelled And no one ever 
took a more judicious measure of his own powers, or turned 
them to better account, than Pope Without the sublimity of 
Milton, or the creative fancy of Spenser, his mind was nichly 
stored with the fruits of meditation and study he had tender 
ness of feeling, delicacy of perception, ad an ear modulated 
for the harmony of language beyond any of his predecessors 
He wisely, therefore, selected for his path the tender and im 
pressive in didactic poetry, where the surpassing giace, delicacy, 
and polish of his language and versification, appeared with 
happiest effect, and the world was soon charmed with the 
annunciation of moral truths, in a style of ease and harmony 
shich Dryden only occasionally reached, but which, in Pope, is 
sustained and consistent In the choice of his subjects also, 
he was peculiarl) happy and in consequence of this each 
of his poems 1s a complete, highly finshed, and perfect picture 
Criticism itself finds it difficult to cavil with such pioductions 
as The Rape of the Tock the Flegy on the Death of an 
unfortunate Lady, or the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard no 
flaw is perceptible no excrescence, however slight, upon which 
to lay hold—all is as smooth, and also as bright, as a polished 
surface of spotless marble ven the faults of Pope arise 
from the excess of this excellence and his melody 1s so con 
tinuous, that the sated ear occasionally longs for a note of 
discord to break the monotony His system also of ending the 
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sense with the line, anf delivering his ideas 10 couplets, con- 
fines poetry within narrow limits, and gives it too much the 
nature of a mechanical process These faults, for which Pope 
atoned so richly by his numerous merits, were glanngly 
apparent in the versification of his followers Without the 
taste and delicacy of their master, and his command of vanety 
and effect within a limited compass, they constructed verses by 
as artificial a process as brick making, and built up poems as 
if they were erecting houses There was the line, with the 
pause ending invariably on the fourth or sixth syllable, and the 
everlasting see saw of the couplet, while the chief requisite of a 
poet was merely to possess a good ear As it was so easy to 
manufacture upon this principle the learned and the unlearned, 
the poetical and the prosaic, people of every age, sex, and 
degree, inundated the world with their commodities of verse, 
until poetry itself threatened to become nothing but prose 
measured off and rhymed—and the jaded public clamoured for 
something new 

The period of Queen Anne, which has been commonly 
reckoned the Augustan era of poetry in England, although the 
epithet would be better applied to that of Ehzabeth and 
James I, produced a distinguished succession of authors, of 
whom the principal were Prior, Addison, Swift, and Gay The 
poetry of Prior is that of a gentleman who wnites at ease, and 
who possesses the talents of the artist and the scholar, and 
therefore there 1s an airy, graceful lightness about his poetry, 
combined with correctness, which has rendered it, and espe 
cially his apologues and tales, deservedly in high favom with 
the public Of Addison, the best that can be said 1s, that, like 
his prose writings, his poems exhibited correctness, grace, 
refinement, and some power of fancy, but they are wholly 
devoid of all the higher attributes of poetry Swifts principal 
inspiration as a poet is derived, not from the Muse, but Mi 
santhropy, and his verses exhibit that ferocious energy and 
blistering power of satire, which rendered his prose works so 
terrible Still, however, he exhibits none of that exclusive 
love towards the divine art which 1s so necessary to constitute a 
genuine poet, and he seems to rhyme, merely because it 
afforded a change in the venting of his atrabilious humour, 
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after he had exhausted 1t in prose Gy had more imagination 
and a livelier fancy than any of these poets, with the exception 
of Prior, and therefore, without either the ostentatious pomp of 
Addison, or the rough and reckless energy of Swift, his works 
have always possessed a wider popularity 

Didactic poetry, and the delineation of the artifiual world, 
which had been confirmed by the powerful authority of Dryden 
and Pope, had now obtamed exclusive possession of the public, 
so that a picture of simple nature or powerful passion would 
have been regarded as frivolous or unnatural But even while 
the established mode was still in the ascendancy, and suc 
cessive writers were exhausting it to the lees and dregs, a 
healthy re action began to manifest itself—slowly and gradually, 
indeed, at first, as 1t was in contradiction to the popular taste, 
but indicative of the dawn of a better day The first of these new 
poets was Thomson, the author of The Seasons It was indeed 
a bold and an original attempt at the time, to write so large e 
poem in blank verse wholly devoted to descriptions of nature 
and rural life, and but for one of those favourable accidents 
which so frequently decide the fate of authorship, 1t might 
never have seen the hght But The Seasons was worthy of 
the immortality it obtained, in consequence of its surpassing 
merits Of late years, the attempts at describing nature had 
been chiefly in pastoral poetry , but the lawns and field» over 
which it expatiated were a sort of Ranelagh or Vauxhall, and 
the shepherds and shepherdesses were fine ladies and gentlemen, 
who carried crooks of ivory bound with mbbons fresh from 
Cheapside or Bond Street Then there was Goldsmith, who so 
touchingly described “‘sweet Auburn, and sketched its prin 
cipal characters with such graphic power—and Collins, whose 
chicf attempt was to avoid the beaten track and hackneyed 
epithets, and the beauty of whose poetry, neglected at first, has 
continued to be more and more appreciated to the present cay 
A powerful mind among these innovators was also that of 
Young, who struck out a new path for himself, and combined 
the highest species of didactic and moral poetry, with deep 
delineations of feeling, and powerful appeals to the passions 
The Night Thoughts, indeed, was a daring experment upon 
the public taste, in which the author seemed to anticipate that 
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style of poetry which was afterwards to be so effective under 
the more powerful mastery of Byron Gray, also, the most 
erudite of our poets next to Milton, unfolded beautiful glimpses 
of nature and feeling, which would have been more ample and 
permanent, but for that timidity which fettered him to esta- 
bhshed rule But it was reserved for Cowper alone to break 
through all those trammels that had enthralled the spint of 
poetry, and herald the full emancipation of the nineteenth 
century, the commencement of which he was permitted to 
behold It was late im life that he commenced the writing of 
poetry, so that he had not the errors and prejudices of youth 
to unlearn he wrote, not so much for fame as to mollify 
the anguish of mental disease, and therefore he felt himself 
independent either of popular approbation, or the dread ot 
criticism When the poem was written, his pains were assuaged, 
and hiving fulfilled its commission, it mattered little to the 
author whether the winds carried it to fame or oblivion ‘lo 
these 1t may be added, that he was severely devout, and wished 
to reform the world which he believed to be lying in error, and 
thus its conventional phraseology had in his eyes none of that 
authority which it had hitherto exercised over less independent 
minds Hence the matured vigour and sturdy mdependence 
which his verses so eminently possessed Men were astonished 
to find themselves addressed in numbers s0 different in time 
and tune from those to which their ears had been modulated 
and were at first inclined to turn away in contempt but they 
were soon compelled to feel, that the »pimt of the old English 
poetry had risen from the dead in all its former flexibility and 
power Had the career of Cowper been bref, these effects 
might have been transitory but his lite extended over a con 
siderable space, and his writings were numerous, so that he 
lived to complete the dethronement of the established poetry, 
and to prepare the world for the long forgotten language of 
nature and reality 

While such was the history of poetry in England during the 
eighteenth century, a similar process of emancipation had been 
going on in Scotland, where a strictly national species of poetry 
was cultivated, which was independent of the dominant mode 
Ramsvy, in his songs, and especially in his Gentle Shepherd, had 
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daringly broke loose from that puling sentimentality of purling 
streams with which the 1ural scenery of the poets abounded, 
and had delineated real nature, as well as genuine passion, in 
the nervous and flexible dialect of his own romantic land, and 
Fergusson, who confined himself to city life, exhibited with 
equal truth and fidelity the habits and humours of the town 
But a poet of Nature s own making succeeded, to startle, subdue, 
and enthral, by the utte:ance of more mtense feelings than the 
cold children of art had dared to express Burns, to use his 
own beautiful simile was found by the Muse of his country, 
hike Elisha, at the plough, where she cast her mantle over him, 
and fiom that moment he sang with an obedient and overflowing 
heart of the persant s home, and the peasants joys and affec 

tions—all that nature loved and cherished 1n language which 
Nature herself inspired, and the spints of men, borne onward 
by the resistless impulse, could only lsten and admire Thus 

while Cowper in England was piercing refined society through 
and through with the keenness of his satire, and alternately 
pleiding, expo tulating, and 1eproaching, im strains that modu 

lated themselves to every change of his theme, Burns in Scot 

land, untrammelled by rule, was pouring forth the rich and 
impetuous tide of song with the vehemence of an inspired 
prophet, while every glen and mountain caught and returned 
the echoes of his glorious melody Adieu, therefore, to the 
cold formalities and pedantic restraints which the poetry of the 
eighteenth century had so slavishly obeyed! The idol fell and 
the ritual disappeared a the apprvach of a more true and hoher 
WOl vIp 
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~ CHAUCER 


So dark a cloud obscures the early history of the great Father of English 
poetry that no antiquarian has been able to trace his origim and he has been 
alternately represented as of noble or ignoble birth according to the caprice of 
to biographers It 1s certam howe er that he was born in London 1n 1328 
and there is some probability that he was the son of a vintner who died in 1348. 
The young poet appears to ha e been educated partly at Oxford and partly at 
Cambr dge and at the latter place when only eighteen years old he produced 
h Court of Le e His proficiency as a scholar was wonderful for the age 
and 1t embraced e ery department of learnirg then cult vated When he wa 
between thirty and forty years of age Edward III probably on account of 
Chaucer s high re} utatson as a} oet and ascholar appomted him controller of 
the custom of wool an office of great hon ur and trust but in olving consider 
able appl cation But the ch ef; atrcn of the talented and fa oured courtier was 
J hn of Caunt the powerful d he of Lancaster to whom Chiucer at let gth be 
came ¥ lated by marry ng Philippa Rouet sister of Cath ine tle mi tress 
ani fterward the wife of thed ke 

A John of Gaunt had shown a lean g toward the opin ons of W ckl f he 
wa the enemy of the clergy and an ad ocate of ecclesitst c reform Chaucer 
sympathised with the pri ciples of hs patron n consequence of which he fear 
les ly expo ed nhis writing the niqute of themonk andfra_ and nfl cted 
upon them the uttermost of h h tility both n t e ania gument§ Thes 
powers of annoyance were te r ble weapons whch the 1 aled were u able 
tores t except by anathe nas andclamour and it perhap not too much 
t cn der Chaucerasa ey }0ta t thoig! em te e of the Ref rma 
t n England bythe t dencyofhs workst b gtheR hh rarchy 

to contempt and to heep al e the s;imtof the Wckl fte Hth tthe 
poethd 1] edinwe Ith andamdtthel] xu e of 1 court tth t me the 
mot plendd nEurojye but as the re gnof Rchird Il c it ued thef our 
of the duke of I ancaster decl ned Ch ucer mc — quence of this change in 
the fo tune of hs pat on d poeao of hs penson and bding ad eu to the 
out le et red n 1388 toh: fa o ite Woodstock It was a happy sece n 
for Figh IJterature f twa thee when he had reached atl 1t hss xt eth 
vea that he commenced hs Cante bury ales incontestibly the best of hi 
product: 5 

The d fferent account of the last year of Ch ucers 1 fe are soc ntrad ctory 
that it unneces ary to pa ticular e then Weaeasued howe er that 
although he ne e regrettei the many btte thng he had w tten again t the 
clergy yet he gr eved deeply over those po tio sof hi work th t had any ten 
dency to fcster alcenti up t and th t as death aj proached he f equently 
exclaimed in the anguish of his heart Woeisme woe s me that J cannot 
recall and annul them but als they ae now contn df m man to man 
and I cannot do what I desire ‘lo express also h_ repentat ce more perma 

ently he mpoedth etoucl glnesent tied Good Coun ale of Chaucer 
His death 1s supposed to have occurred October 2 1400 when he was seventy 
two years old 

Th writings of Chaucer that Well of En lish undefiled are too thorc ughly 
app ec ated in the present day to require a particular analy 1s Wh le they in 
d cate in their author a scholar wonderfully accompl hed for so early a period 
they abound in such truthful delineations as well as mmmute touches of nature 
that they show in the h ghest degree the man of observation as well as study 
Thu iti that hs Canterbury Pilgr ms are] g menof flesh and blood rather 
th 1 passngshad ws We know every article of the r co tume and every ] nea 
ment of ther f ce and when we hear them sye k we recogn se each speaker 
because he u es hs own pecul ar phraseology In this department of dr matic 


power he approaches more nearly than any other writer our own inim table 
Shak } eare 
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CONFESSION OF PALAMON 


Clere was the day, as I have told or this 
And Theseus, with alle joye and bliss, 
With his Ipolita, the fayre quene, 
And Emelie yclothed all in grene 
On hunting ben they ridden really 
And to the grove, that stood ther faste by 
In which ther was an hart as men him told, 
Duk Theseus the streite way hath hold 
And to the launde he mdeth him ful nght 
Ther was the hart ywont to have his flight 
And over a brooke, and so forth on his wey 
This duke wol have a cours at him or twey 
With houndes swiche as him lust to commaunde 
And when this duk was comen to the launde, 
Under the sonne he loked, and anon 
He was ware of Arcite and Palamon 
That foughten breme, as it were bolles two 
The brighte swerdes wenten to and fro 
So hidously, that with the leste stroke 
It semed that it wolde felle an oke 
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But what they weren, nothing he ne wote 
This duke his courser with his sporres smote, 
And at a stert he was betwix hem two 
And pulled out a swerd, and cried, ‘‘ Ho! 
No more, up peine of lesing of your hed 
By mighty Mars, he shal anon be ded, 
That smiteth any stroke, that I may sen 
But telleth me what mistere men ye ben, 
That ben so hardy for to fighten here 
Withouten any juge, othe: officere, 
As though it were 1m listes really 

This Palamon answered hastily, 
And saide ‘Sire, what nedeth wordes mo2 
We have the deth deserved bothe two 
Two woful wretches ben we, two caitives 
That ben accombred of our owen lives 
And as thou art a rightful lord and jugc, 
Ne yeve us neyther mercie ne refuge 
And sle me first, for seinte charitee 
But sle my felaw eke as wel as me 
Or sle him first for, though thou know 1t lite, 
This 1s thy mortal fo, this is Arcite, 
That fro thy lond 1s bamshed on his hed, 
For which he hath deserved to be ded 
For this is he that came unto thy gate, 
And sayde that he nghte Philostrate 
Thus hath he japed thee ful many a yere 
And thou hast maked him thy chief squieie 
And this 1s he, that loveth Emelie 

“For sith the day 1s come that I shall die 
I make plainly my confession 
That I am thilke woful Palamon 
That hath thy prison broken wilfully 
I am thy mortal fo, and it am I 
That loveth so hot Emelie the bright, 
That I wold dien present in hire sight 
Therfore I axe deth and my jewise 
But sle my felaw in the same wise, 
For both we have deserved to be slain 
This worthy duk answerd anon again, 
And sayd, ‘‘ This 1s a short conclusion 
Your owen mouth, by your confession 
Hath damned you, and I wol it recorde 
It nedeth not to perne you with the corde 
Ye shul be ded by mighty Mars the rede 

From The hn ghtes Tale 


CHAUCER 
THE MERCHANT 


A Marchant was ther with a forked berd, 
In mottelee and highe on hors he sit, 
And on his hed a Flaundrish bever hat 
His botes clapsed fayre and fetisly 
His resons spake he ful solempnely 
Souning alway the encrese of his winning 
He wold the see were kept for any thing 
Betwixen Middleburgh and Orewell 
Wel coud he 1n eschanges sheldes selle 
This worthy man ful wel his wit besette 
here wiste no wight that he was 1n dette 
So stedefastly didde he his governance, 
With his bargeines and with his chevisance 
Torsothe he was a worthy man withalle, 
But soth to siyn, I n ot how men him calle 
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FMELIF 


Thus passeth yere by yere and day by diy 
Till 1t felle ones in a morwe of May 
That Emelie that fayrer was to sene 
Than 1s the lilie upon his stalke grene, 
And fresher than the May with floures newe 
(For with the rose colour strof hire hewe 
JT not which was the finer of hem two) 
Er it was dav 1s she was wont to do 
She was arisen and all redy dight 
For May woil have no slogardie a-night 
The seson priketh every gentil herte, 

And maketh him out of his slepe to sterte, 
And sayth ‘ Anse and do thin observance 
This maketh Emelie han remembrance 

To don honour to May and for to rise 
Yclothed was she freshe for to devise 
Hire yelwe here was broided 1n a tresse 
Behind hire back, a yerde long I gesse 
And in the gardin at the Sonne uprist 
She walketh up and doun wher as hire hst 
She gathereth floures partie white and red, 
To make a sotel gerlond for hire hed, 
And as an angel hevenlich she song 
Ik Tie hn ghte Tale 


CHAUCER 
EMETRIUS 


With Arcita, in stories as men find, 
The gret Emetrius the king of Inde, 
Upon a stede bay, trapped in stele, 
Covered with cloth of gold diapred wele 
Came riding like the god of armes Mars 
His cote armure was of a cloth of Tars, 
Couched with perles, white, and round and grete 
His sadel was of brent gold new ybete 
A mantlet upon his shouldres hanging 
Bret ful of rubies red, as fire sparkling 
His cnspe here like rnnges was yronne, 
And that was yelwe and glittered as the Sonne 
His nose was high his eyen bright citrin, 
His lippes round his colour was sanguin, 
A fewe fraknes 1n his face yspent 
Betwixen yelwe and blahe somdel ymeint 
And as a leon he his lohing caste 
Of five and twenty jer his age I caste 
His berd was well begonnen for to spring 
His vois was as a trompe thondering 
Upon his hed he wered of laurer grene 
A gerlond freshe and lusty for to sene, 
Upon his hond he bare for his deduit 
An egle tame, as any liley whit 
An hundred lordes had he with him there, 
All armed save hir hedes in all hir gere, 
Ful richely in alle manere thinges 
For trusteth wel that erles, dukes, kinges 
Were gathered in this noble compagnie 
For love and for encrese of chevalrie 
About this king ther ran on every part 
Ful many a tame leon and leopart 

Frmthe hh ght Ii 


SIRE THOPAS 


Sire Thopas was a doughty swain 

White was his face as paindemaine, 
His lippes red as rose 

His rudde 1s like scarlet 1n grain, 

And I you tell in good certain 

He had a semely nose 
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His here his berde, was like safroun, 
That to his girdle raught adoun 

His shoon of cordewane 
Of Brugges were his hosen broun 
His robe was of ciclatoun 

That coste many a jane 


He coude hunt at the wilde dere 
And ride on hauking for the rivere 
With grey goshauk on honde 

Therto he was a good archere 
Of wrastling was ther non his pere 
Ther ony ram shuld stonde 


For many a maide bright in bour 
They mourned for him par amour 
Whan hem wer bet to slepe 
But he was chaste and no lechour 
And swete as 1s the bramble flour 
That bereth the red hepe 
F mtteR SS 


GOOD COUNSAIL OF CHAUCER 


lle fro the prease and dwell with soothfastnessc 
Suffise unto thy good thou,h it be small 

For horde hath hate and climbing tikelnesse 
Proase hath envy and wele 1s blent over all 
Savour no more than thee behove shall 

Rede well thv selfe that other folks canst rede 
And trouth thee shall deliver it 1s no drede 


Paine thee not ech croohed to redresse 

In trust of her that tourneth as a ball 
Great rest standeth 1n little businesse 
Beware also to spurn againe a nall 

Strive not as doth a crocke with a wall 
Deme thy selfe that demest others dede 
And trouth thee shall deliver it is no drede 


That thee 1s sent receive in buxomesse 

The wrasthng of this world asketh a fall 
Here 1s no home, here 1s but wildernesse 
Forth pilgrime forth beast out of thy stall 
Looke up on high and thanke God of all 
Welve thy lusts, and let thy ghost thee lede 
And trouth thee shall deliver, 1t 1s no drede 
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Of Jonn C Wer the yea nwtich he was born cann ¢ be ascertained One 
account al o mahes him a native of Kent wh le another asserts that he was born 
11 Wales. H  hef work was the C nf Amantis finished probably n 1393, 
syn whch he e eelv reprobated the lergy Its origin was rather singular 
A the poet was sailing on the Thames he was accidentally encountered by 
the royal ba ge n whch Richard I] was sailng The king hailed him held 
ac nference w th him and desired him_ to booke some new thing and ‘lhe 
Confession was the re ult Gower died at an advanced age in 1409 


FORTUNE UNJUSTL‘ BLAMED 


And netheless yet some men write 
And sayn fortune 1s to wite 

And some men holde opinion 

That 1t 1s constellation, 

Whiche causeth all that a man doothe 
God wote of bothe whiche 1s soothe 
The worlde as of his propre kinde 
Was ever untrew and as the blinde 
Improperly he demeth fame 

He blameth that 1s nought to blame 
And preiseth that 1s nought to preise 
Thus whan he shall the thinges peise 
Ther 1s deccit in his balance 

And all is that the variance 

Of us that shulde us better avise 

For after that we fall and rise 

The worlde ariste and falleth with all 
So that the man 1s over all 

This owne cause of wele and wo 

That we fortune clepe so 

Out of the min himselfe it groweth 
And who that other wise troweth ? 
Beholde the people of Isiael 

For ever while the: bidden well 
Fortune was them debonaire 

And when thei bidden the contrairc 
Fortune was contrariende 

So that 1t proveth wele at ende 

Why that the worlde 1s wonderfull, 
And maie no while stande full 
Jhough that 1t emc wele besayn 
Tor every worldes thing 1s \ ine 
And ever gothe the whele aboute, 
And ever stant a man 1n doute 
Fortune stant no while still 

So lath ther yo man his will 

Als far as any man mate knowe, 
Chere lasteth nothing but 1 throwe 
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JOHN LYDGATF y 


One of the immed ate successors of Chaucer and a voluminous writer is sup 
posed to have been born about 1:75 ard ordained a priest in 1397 After he 
had spent some time at Oxford he travelled in France and [Italy where he 
completed his education and on return g to Fngland opened a school in his 
monaste v where he ga e les ons in poetry and belles lettres to the sons of 
the nob lity Du ing hs own day and ndeed for two centunes later the 
wo ks of I ydgate enj yed a popula ty that was far beyond ther merit but 
st ll he deserves the h gh prase of ha ing amp! fied and refined the Engl h 
language and according to Warton he wa the fir t of our wr ters whose style 
wa ci thed w th that per pi) u ty in which the Engl sh phraseology appears at 
th day to an Englsh reader The year f Lydgate s death 1 uncertain 


AI PE\L IN BEHALF OF MAN 


Then kneeled downe the seconde Ierarchye 
And humbly sayd =O soverayne lorde of all 
We be ymade thy mvght to ma, nefye 

And to observe thy lawe imperyall 

As worthy lordes that 1 general] 

With besy cure supporten thyn empyre 

And with knyghthode obeyen thy desy re 


Hens from us all the proude Prynce of Derkness 
As captyve toke lordes of eche estate 

Then min was made thrugh the hevenly goodnes 
For to restore this ky ngdome desolate 

But welawiye! wherto was min create 

Syth that the lyon of all cruelte 

In his derke lake of him hath soveraynte ? 


Our worthy lordshippes and our maners olde 

O mighty God! how long voydce shall they be? 
Thyn heyres eke, how longe shall deth withholde ? 
Syth thou arte lyfe, why hath deth soveraynte ? 

I{ thou be kynge to thyn honour thou se 

So bynde the Fende and take man by conquest, 
Unto thy blysse and set thy reygne in rest 


Foure thousande yere 1s suffysaunt 

kor to punysshe olde Adam for a taste 

And welawaye! hell is exuberaunt 

With his ofspringes and our realme stondeth waste 
Now rewe on man thou that all mercy haste, 

l or now 1s tyme of mercy, and of peas 

And tyme come that ll vengeaunce sholde seas 


I th C te f 
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NOIWITHSTANDING the fame wh h this the fi st author of the Scottish school 
of poetry has justly acqu red as a y oet and historian his personal histury 1s both 
scanty ardobscure The get eral idea is that he was born at Aberdeen in Scot 
land about the year 1316 and in 13.7 was a; po nted Ar hdeacon of hs nati e 
town Hs thirst f r learning was so great that m 1364 and again in 1938 when 
already ad anced years het a elled f om Scotland to the University of Ox 
ford to perfect the acquirements which he had made in his wn ountry His 
chief work The Bruce was undertaken at the request of David the successor 
of Robert Bruce wh» bestowed upon the Archdeacon a pens on for his encou 
ryement Barbour died in 1396 


COMBAT BETWEEN BRUCE AND SIR HENRY BOHUN 


S-hyr Henry the Boune, the worthy 
{hat wes a wycht knycht, and a hardy 
And to the erle off Herfurd cusyne 
Armyt in armys gud and fyne 

Come on a sted a bow schote ner 
Befor all othyr that thar wer 

And knew the hing for that he saw 
‘Him swa rang his men on raw 

And by the croune that wes set 

Alsua upon his bassynet 

And towart him he went in hy 

And quhen the king sua apertly 

Saw him cum forouth all his feris 

In hy till him the hors he steris 

And when Schyr Henry saw the hin, 
Cum on for owtyn abaysing 

Till him he raid in full gret hy, 

He thoucht that he suld weill lycht:y 
Wyn him and haf him at his will 

Sen he him horsyt saw sa 1ll 

Sprent thai samyn jn till a ling 

Schyr Henry myssit the noble kin, 
And he that in his sterapys stud 
With the ax hat wes hard and gud 
With sa gret mayne raucht him a dynt 
That nothyr hat 1a helm mycht stynt 
The hevy dusche that he him gave 
That ner the heid till the harnys clave 
‘The hand ax schaft fruschit in twa 
And he doune to the erd gan ga 

All flatlynys for him faillyt mycht 
This wes the fryst strak off the fycht 
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JAMLS 1 OF SCOTLAND 11 


THE fictions of poetry have sel lom exhib ted any th ng so tender or so tragic 
as the real h tory of Ja ec I Hus elder brother having been murdered by a 
yerfid u uncle aid] s own hfe beimg menaced by the same infamous kins- 
m le was sent at the ea ly age of twel e years to France that he might 
es ape the threatened danger B t dur ng the voyage he was intercepted by 
Hen yIV_ although at uce at that t me subs sted between Scotland and Eng 
land and d omed to perpetual capt ity in conseque ce of whch his aged 
fathe di d broken hearted Although the Engli h so e e gn had thus violated 
the law of nations and wth uch g atuitousc uelty he caused the education of 
ther yal b yto b c efully attended to ani Jame made such profic ency in 
e e y branch of lear: ing as well as graceful accomp! h e ts a left 1 ttle to be 
regretted on the ore of hs capt vity Hisyrion of W nd or Ca tle also be 
c meh_ happy home sn consequence of th t br ght vn whch he saw ad 
wh hhehas desc bed n such glowng! guage nthe foll wng erses When 
the Engl h c urt at last agreed to hber te the pe  d-restore hm to the 
throne of hs disturbed country this coc] atory measure was finally confirmed 
by the marriage of James wth the beaut f 1 Jane Bea f rt da ghte of tle 
duke of S merset the 1 dy upon whose charms he had brooded w th su h d 
lght during his mp onmet It was unfortunate that as kng f Scotland 
hs cha acter was too refined ard his mea ures too much in ad_sce of th 

t be ag eeable to the half savage nobl1 ty by wh n he was su ro nd d@ 
1d he fell ti tn of ther eentnert by assass:1 at n on the Wth f 
Ieb uary 1437 1 the forty fourth year of h ge after ha ng egned f) r 
t nya A apcet t senought sayth t he was t only the conten po- 
r y butpeh p- ventheequal of Claucer whoseh pp est p oduct ons ha e 
10t urpas ed the pri c p 1 work of James called [heh ngsQ 1 


JANE BEAUFORT 


And therewith kest I down myn eye ageyne 
Quhare as I saw walkyng under the Toure 
Full secretly, new cumyn hir to pleyne 
The fairest or the freschest young floure 
That ever I sawe methoght, before that hourc 
For which sodayne abate anon astert 
The blude of all my body to my hert 


And though I stood abaisit tho a lyte, 

No wonder was_ for quhy? my wittis all 
Were so ouercome with plesance and delyte, 
Only through latting of myn eyen fall, 
That sudaynly my hert became hur thrall, 
For ever of free wyll, for of manace 
There was no takyn in hir suete face 


And in my hede I drew ryt hastily 

And eft sones I lent it out ageyne, 
And saw hir walk that verray womanly 

With no wight mo bot only women tueyne 
Than gan I studye in myself and seyne, 

‘ Ah suete! are ye a warldly creature, 

Or hevingly thing in likenesse of nature? 


2 JAMLS I OF SCOTLAND 


Or are ye god Cupidis owin princesse 
And cumin are to louse me out of band ? 
Or are ye veray Nature the goddesse 
That have depavntit with your hevinly hand 
This gardin full of flouris, as they stand ? 
Quhat saal I think, allace' quhat reverence 
Sall I mester to your excellence ? 


Giff ye a goddesse be and that ye like 
To do me payne, I may it not astert 
Giff ye be warldly wight that dooth me sike 
Quhy lest God mak you so my derest hert 
To do a sely prisoner thus smert 
That lufis you all and wote of noucht but wo 
Aud therefore merci suete sen it 1s so 


Quhen J a ly ill thrawe had maid my mone 
Bewailing myn infortune and my chance 
Unknawin how or quhat was best to done 
So ferre I fallying into lufis dance 
That sodeynly my wit my contenance 
My hert my will, my nature and my mynd 
Was changit clene ryght in ane other hind 


Of hir array the form gif I sal write 
Toward hir goldin haire, and rich atyre 
In fretwise couchit with perlis quhite 
And grete balas Jemyng as the fyre 
With mony an emerant and faire saphire 
And on hir hede a chaplet fresch of hewc 
Of plumys partit rede and quhite and blewe 


Full or quaking spangis bricht 1s gold 
Forgit of schap hke to the amorettis 
So new so fresch, so pleasant to behold 
The plumys ehe like to the floure jonettis 
And other of schap hke to the floure joncttis 
And above all this there was wele I wote 
Beautee eneuch to mak a world to dote 


About hir neck quhite as the fyre amaille 
A gudehe cheyne of small orfeverye 
Quhare by there hang a ruby, without faille 
Like to ane hert schapin verily 
That as a sperk of lowe so wantonly 
Semyt birnyng upon hir quhite throte 
Now gif there was gud pertye, God it wrote 


F mti Kng Qa 


HENRY THE MINSTREL 13 


THIS personage 1s better known 1n his native Scotland by the title of Blind 
Harry for it appears that he was actually blind No poet however has exer 
c sed a greater influence upon a national character than this sightless wanderer 
His Wallace a rude Epi in ele en book familiarnsed the minds of his 
countrymen to the dea of successful resistance to England and animated their 
efforts like the spirit stirring notes of a war trumpet and even when his lan 
guage had become obsolete the work in a modern sed form was and 3s still to 
be foun iin every Scottish cottage P nkerton has supposen that ap 1470 may 
be taken as the date when he appeared n the character of an author 


INTERVIEW BETWFFN WALLACE AND BRUCE AFTER THE 
BATTLE OF FALKIRA 


Wallace commaundyt his ost tharfor to byd 

Hys ten he tuk for to meit Bruce that ryd 

Sowthwest he past, quhar at the tryst was set 

The Bruce full son and gud Wallace 1s met 

For loss off Graym, and als for proper teyn, 

He grewyt in 1re quhen he the Bruce had seyn 

Thar salusying was bot boustous and thrawin 
Rewis thow hesaid _ thow art contrar thin awin? 
Wallace said Bruce ‘ rabut me now no mar 

Myn awin dedis has bet me wondyr sar 

Quhen Wallace hard with Bruce that 1t stud sua, 

On kneis he fell far contenans cae him ma 

In armes son the Bruce has Wallace tane 

Out fra thair men in consalle ar thai gane 

I can nocht tell perfytly thair langage 

Bot this was 1t thair men had off knawlage 

W illace him priyet ‘ Cum fra yon Sotheroun 

The Bruce said Nay thar lattis me a thin, 

I am so boundyn with wytnes to be leill 

Por all Ingland I wold nocht fals my seill 

Bot off 1 thing I hecht to God and the 

[hat contiair Scottis agayn I sall nocht be 

In till a feild with wappynnys that I ber, 

In thi porpos I sall the nevir der 

Gyff God grantis off us ourhand till haiff 

I will bot fle myn awin selff for to suff 

And Fdward chup, I pass with him agayn 

But I throu force be other tane or slayn 

Breh he on me_ huhen that my term 1s out 

I cum to the, may I chap fra that dout 

Off thair consaill J can tell yow no mar, 

The Bruce tuk leyff and cam till Kduuard fayr, 

Rycht sad in mynd for Scottis men that war lost, 


Wallace in hast providyt son his ost 
k Wi se 


14 ROBFRT HENRYSONE 


Or this Scottish poet noth ng can be ascerta ned except that he was a schoo) 
master in Dunfermline His chef poems are The Testament of Cresseid 
and an amusing popular ballad n d alogue entitled Robene and Makyne. His 
birth 1s dated aD I4.. and his death t 1495 but for thi the eis no autho 
rity except mere conjecture It 1s unfortu ate in the early poetry ith of 
E gi nd and Scotland that not only the era of ome of the best poets is un 
known but that se eral di timguished pieces cannot be as igred to any particu 
farauthor Such wa the uncertainty of intellectual reputation e en during the 


fi st age of printing 


NLSCRIPT ON OF JUPITFR AND MARS IN CRESSEID § VISION 


Than Juppiter richt fair and amiabill 

God of the starris in the firmament 

And neureis to all thing generabill 

Fra his father Saturne far diffrent 

With burelie race and browis bricht and brunt 
Upon his heid ane garland wonder gay 

Of flouris fair as 1t had bene in May 


His voice was cleir as christal wer his ene 
As golden wyre so glitterand was his hair 
His garmound and his gyis full of grene 
With golden listis gilt on everie gair 

Ane burelte brand about his middill bair 

In his richt hand he had ane groundin spler, 
Of his father the wraith fra us to weir 


Nixt efter him came Mars the god of ire 
Of strife debait and all dissensioun , 

To chide and fecht als fiers as ony fyre 

In hard harnes hewmound, and habirgeoun 
And on his hanche ane roustie fell fachion 
And in his hand he had ane roustie sword 
Wrything his face with mony angrie word 


Schaihand his sword befoir Cupide he come 
With reid visage and grislie glowr, and ene 
And at his mouth ane bullar stude of fome 
Lyke to ane bair quhetting his tuskis kene 
Richt Twlyeour lyke but temperance in tene 
Ane horne he blew with mony bosteous brag 
Quhilk all this warld with weir hes maid to wag 


Fomt! 1 tament fle a 


WILIIAM DUNBAR 15 


DunBanr one of the ro t em nent of the anc ent scott sh poets was born as 
is supposed about the year 1465 at Salton in East Lothian He became a 
travelling novice f the Franciscan order and in this capacity isited several 
j arts of England and France. At what time he resigned this vocation we know 
not but the latter part of his life was a} ent in his nat ve country where he 
dicd at an advanced age about the year 1530 Hs poems which are chiefly of 
a moral and didactic character are re narkable fo their fancv original ty and 
harmony of ersification H1 principal pieces are The Th 1s 11 (Thistle) and 
the Rose which was written on the nupt al of James IV with Ma garet eldest 
daughter of Henry VIT in 1504 and Ihe Golden Targe. The following pec 
men will exh bit a melody of language as well as a richness of ers fication 
which we may seek for in vain among the poets of this age. 


SONGS TO THE ROSE 


A costly crown with clarefeid .tonis bricht, 

This cumly Quene did on hir heid inclose, 

Quhylk all the land Ulumynit of the lycht 

Quhairfoir methocht the flouris did rejose 

Crying attanis ‘ Hall be thou richest Rose 

Hai] hairbis Empryce haill freschest Quene of flouris, 
To thee be glory and honour at all houris 


Thane all the birdis song with voice on hicht, 
Quhois mirthfull soun was marvellus to heir 

The mavis sang ‘ Hail Rose most riche and nicht 
That dois upflureiss under Phebus speir! 

Hall plant of youth hall princes dochter deir 
Hall blosome breking out of the blud royall, 
Quhois pretius vertew 1s 1mperial 


The merle scho sang, ‘ Hall Rose of most delyt 
Hall of all fluris quene and soverane 

The lark scho sang, Hall Rose both reid and qubyt 
Most pleasant flour, of michty colours twane 

The nichtingaill sang Hall Naturis suffragene 

In bewty nurtour, and every nobilness 

In riche array renown, and gentilness 


The common voce upraise of burdis small 
Upon this wys, ‘ O blissit be the hour 
That thou wes chosen to be our principall , 
Welcome to be our Princes of honour 
Our perle, our plesans and our paramour 
Our peace, our play, our plane felicite 
Christ thee consert from all adversite 
From the T) 31 oe Ye 


16 GAWIN DOUGLAS 


Gawin orCavrw Doveras was the third son of Archibald S5thearl f Angus, 
and was born at Brechin in Scotland in 1474 In 1515 he was nominated to 
the bishuprick of Dunkeld but hs ! fe was vexed with those numerous feuds 
in which as a member of the overgrown house of D uglas he was involuntarily 
invol ed He took refuge in Ergland and ded in London of the plague in 
1522 He wrote se eral poetical peces of distinguished merit; but his chief 
labour was a translation of the Atneid of Virgil ‘10 each book he prefixed a 
prologue abounding in great originality of thought and beauty of expression 
The translation itself 1s remarkable for power and fidelity 


A WINTER MORNING 


The sary gled quhissils with mony ane pew 
Quharby the diy was dawing wele I knew 

Bid bete the fyre, and the cindyll alicht, 

Syne blissit me and in my wedis dicht 

Ane chot wyndo unschet ane litel on char 
Persavit the mornyng bla wan and har 

Wyth cloudy gum 1nd rak ouerquhelmyt the are 
The sulze stiche hasard rouch and hare 
Branchis brattlying and blaiknyt schew the bray1s 
With hirstis harsk of waggand wyndit strayis 
The dew droppis congelit on stibbil and ryn4, 
And scharp ha Istanys mortfundyit of kind, 
Hoppand on the thak and on the causay by 

The schote I closit and drew inwart in hy 
Cheverand for cald, the sessoun was sa snell 
Schupe with hait flambis to fleme the fresing fell 


From the Piol gue to the J IIth book of the # - 


SONG OF THF BIRDS TO THE SUN 


Welcum the lord of licht and lampe of day , 
Welcum fosterare of tender herbis grene 
Welcum guhikkinnar of flurist flouris schene, 
Welcum support of every rute and vane 
Welcum comfort of al kind frute and grane, 
Welcum the birdis beild apoun the brere 
Welcum maister, and reulare of the yere, 
Welcum welefare ot husbandis at the plewis, 
Welcum reparare of woddis treis, and bewis, 
Welcum depaynter of the blomyt medis, 
Welcum the lyffe of every thing that spreddis , 
Welcum storare of all kynd bestial 

Welcum be thy bricht bemes gladand al 


F umth Prol gue? the XI11th book of the 


JAMES V OF SCOTLAND 17 


THIs accomplished monarch was the son of James IV who perished so 
m1 erably at Flodden and was born at Linlithgow in April 1812 His popular 
and winring manners and the frankness with whch he associated with all 
ranks procured for him from his people the title of King of the Com nons, 
kor the purpose of d version as well a from moti es of policy he frequenily 
went about disguised on whch occasions the society into which he was fre 
quently thrown and the ad enture he underwent may be surmised;froin his 
two ;rincipal p em Chrystis K rk on the Green and the Gaberlunsie Man 
In the first of these poems he rid c les w th much sly humour the inferiority of 
hs subject in Archery a disqualification which he endeav red to amend by 
Statutes as well as poetical satire. He dicd broken heartei on the 13th of 
cf Dec. 1542 1n consequence of the shameful rout of his army at Solway 


A RUSTIC COQULTTE 


Sche scornit Jok, and scrippit at him, 
And morgeound him with mokkis 
He wald have luffit hir, sche wald not let him 
For all his yallow locks 
He cherist hir, scha bad ga chat him, 
Sche comptit him nocht twa clokkis, 
Schamfullie ane schort goun sat him, 
His lymmis was lyk twa rokhis 
Sche said 
At Chrystis kirh on the grene 


A COWARD 


Then Lowry as ane lyon lap, 
And sone a flane can feddir 
He hecht to perss him at the pap 
Theron to wed a weddir 
He hit him on the wamc a wap, 
It buft lyk ony bledder 
But sua his fortune was and hap 
His doublit wes maid of ledder 
And saift him 


At Chrystis kirk on the grene 


The buff so boisterously abaift him 
That he to the eard dusht doun , 
rhe uther man for deid then left him 
And fled out of the toune 
The wyves cam furth and up they reft him, 
And fand lyfe in the loune 
rhen with three routis up they reft him, 
And cur d him of his soune 
Fra hand that day 


At Chryttis kirk on the grene 


18 SIR DAVID I1YNDSAY 


Sir Davip Lynpsa\ held the office of L on King at Arms under Jaines V 
and was the esteemed friend as well as fa thful ser ant of that}; et 1 sove 
reign He was born probably about the vear 1490 aid received h educat on at 
the university of St. Andrews after which he entered mto public life and bore 
a considerable part in the negotiations of the Scottish court with England a d 
other countries The chief subjects of Lynd ays} oetry are the abu e that had 
crept into religion and the vices of the Scottish clergy whom he Ja ! ed w th 
such unsparing severity as wel) as truth that the public m nd was rou ed ta 
inquiry by his w it gs and pre; ared for the ad ent of the Reformaton F w 
poets ha e enjoyed such a n tional reputation as Sr Da id H _ ersea we 
circulated through every cottage and castle and only ceased to be read when 
the language in which thy were written had become in a great measure ob olete 
The exact per od of his death 1 uncertain but it was probably : ear 15v 


LAMENT FOR JAMES 1V OF SCOTLAND 


During his tyme sa justice did prevail] 

The savage iles trymbhit for terrour 

Eskdale Evisdale Liddisdale and Ar nand ik 
Durst nocht rebell, douting his dintis dour 

And of his lordis had siv perf} te favour 

So for to schaw that he affeirit not ane 

Out throuch his realme, he wald ryde him allane 


And of his court throuch Europe sprang the fame 
Of lustie lords and lufesum ladyis ying 

Tryumpt and tornay 1s, Justing, and knichtlv gamc 
With ail pastime according for ane king 

He wes the glore of princelie governing 

Quhuk throuch the ardent lufe he had to France, 
Again England did move his ordinance 


Of Floddoun feild the rewyne to revolve 

Or that maist dolent day for till deplore 

I nyll for dreid that dolour yow dissolve, 

Schaw quhow that prince in his triumphand glore 
Distroyit was, quhat neidith proces more? 
Nocht be the vertue of Inglis ordinance 

But be his awin wilfull misgoverannce 


Allace! that day had he bane counsolabili, 
He had obtenit laud, glore, and victorie 
Quhose piteous proces bene sa lamentabill, 
I nyll at lenth it put in memorie 

I never red in tragedie, nor storie, 

At ane tornay sa mony nobillis slane 


For the defence, and lufe of thair noverane 
F om Lhe Complayni {1 3: 


SIR DAVID IYNDSAY 19 


THE CONFESSIONAI RIDICLUI LD 


He me vbsolvit for ane plik 
Lhocht he nv pryce with me wild mak 
And mekil Latyne he did mummill 
1 hard na thing bot hummill bumnull 
He schew me nocht of Goddis wo d 
Quhilk scharper 1s than ony sword 
Tle counsaht me nocht till abstene 
And lead ane haly lyfe and clene 
Of Christis blude ni thing he knew, 
Nor of his promissis full trew, 
That safis all that will beleve 
That Satan sall us ncver greve 
He techit me nocht for till traist, 
Ihe comfort of the Haly Gaist 
He bid me nocht to Christ be kynd 
To keip his law with hart and mynd 
And lufe and think his greit mercie 
Tia sin and hell that savit me, 
And lufe my michtbour as my sell — 
Of this nx thing he could me tell 

Fr mA tii Covfes on 





20 SIf THOMAS WYATT 


Sir Tuomas Watt wa born at Allington Castle in Kent in 1503 and \ as 
the father of the person of the same name who was beheaded for rebellion in 
the reign of Queen Mary and with whom he has been sometimes confounded 
Sr Thoma wa. a fa oured courtier and one of the brightest ornaments of th 
court of Henry VIII where congemiality of taste and di position united him in 
close fnendship to the nobl and accomplished Earl of Surrey A romant 
and poss bly a true report was prevalent that the object f Wyatts youthf1l 
affe tion was the beautiful Anne Boleyn who for ook him for the deceitful 

1 rerrents of a crown and we know that when sh became the object f 

lu uv nd pers cution 1t was whisp r d that he was one of the fa our d 
lo ers. Notwithstanding this report he still ontin ied to enjoy th royal favour 
and wus rep atedly employed in honour ble and important embassies Sr 
Tiomas Wyatt died in 1542 im the thirty nimth_ e r of his age 


THF LAD’: 10 AUNSWERE DIRECTLY WITH YEA OR NAY 


Madame, wither ter many woordes 
Once Tam ie you will o1 no 

And if you will then leive your boordes, 
And use you wit and shew it so 


For with 1 be k vou shall me call 
And if of ane, thit burnes alw aye 
Ye have pitie or ruth at all, 
Aunswere him fane with yer o1 nv 
Ifit be nav frendes as before 
You shill in othe: man obt ry nc 
And I mync own 121d yours no mole 


A R NOUNCING OF LOVE 


Farewell love and all thy lawes for ever, 

Thy bated hookes shall tangle me no mor , 
Seneca and Plato call me from thy lore, 

Io parfit welth my witt for to endcver 
11 blind e:rour when I did persevcr 

Ihv sharp repulse that pricketh aye so sone 
Tight me in tiifles that I set noc store 

But scape forth thence, since libertie 1s leiffer 
Iherefore farewell! go trouble younger huts 

And 1n time claim noe more auctoritie 
With idle youth goe use thy propcrtie, 

And thercon spend thy many brittle darts 
For hitherto, thongh I have lost my time 
Me hist no longer rotten bowes to «lime 


LORD SURREY 21 


Henry Howarp Earl of Surrey the friend of Wyatt, and the lover of 
Geraldine has been frequently confounded with that Earl of Surrey who gained 
the victory of Flodden The noble poet was born about 1516 three years after 
the battle took place Another popular mistake makes him a wandering knight- 
errant through Italy to uphold the superiority of his fair Geraldine with sword 
and lance The Earl was more honourably and usefully employed in the wars 
of Henry VIII with France in which with his father the Duke of Norfolk he 
held a principal command. The end of the noble Surrey was truly tragic 
Having fallen under the suspicion of his tyrannical sovereign he was tried and 
condemned upon a groundless charge of high treason, and beheaded on Tower 
Hill in 1546 when he was only in his thirty first year His works were a 
Collection of Songes and Sonnettes a translation of Solomons Ecclesiastes 
and a few of the Psalms of David into rhyme and portions of the Second and 
{ ourth Books of the Aneid 


DESCRIPTION AND PRAISE OF HIS LOVE GIRALDINE 


From Tuscane came my ladies worthy race 

Faire Florence was, sometyme, her auncient seat 
The western yle whose pleasant shore doth face 

Wild Camber s cliff, did geve her lyvely heate 
Fo ter d she was with milke of Inshe breste 

Her sire, an Erle her dame of princes blood 
Trom tender yeres in Britaine she doth est, 

With kinges childe, where she tasteth costly food 
Honsdon did first present her to myne eyne 

Bright 1s her hewe, and Geraldine she hight 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine, 

And Windsor, alas! doth chase me from her sight 
Her beauty of kinde, her vertue from above, 
Happy 1s he that can obtain her love 


DESCRIPTION OF SPRING WHEREIN ECHE THING RENEWES, 
SAVE ONLY THE LOVER, 


The soote season that bud and bloome fourth bringes 
With grene hath cladde the hyll, and eke the vale 
The nightingall, with fethers new, she singes , 
The turtle too her mate hath told her tale 
Somer 1s come, for every spray now springes, 
The hart hath hung hys olde head on the pale, 
The bucke, in brake his winter coate he flynges, 
The fishes flete with new repayred scale , 
The adder, all her slough away she flynges , 
The swift swallow pursueth the fiyes smalle 
The busy bee, her honey how she mynges, 
Winter is worn, that was the floures hale 
And thus I see, among these pleasant thynges, 
Lche care decayes, and yet my sorrow sprynges 
Cc 


22 LOID VAUN 


Mvucn conjecture bas | eon exercised in reference to the 1d ntity of t is noble 
bard but it ise now generally believed that he was Thomas, Lord Vaux of Ha 
rowden in Northamptonshire and son of Lord Nicholas, first baron of tt at 
title with whom he has been sometimes confounded He sat in parliament in 
1531 and lived till the end of the reign of Queen Mary His poems which ar 
of a miscellaneous nature are to be found in Tottel Collection and the] 1 
dise of Dainty Devices His poemof I loath that Iddlove must be nt 
resting to the readers of Shak peare from the circumstanc of three tinz1 
b ing quoted in the pl» f Hamict by the Grived ger 


THI ACED TOVER RENOUNCIHTH TOV! 


I loih that I did love 
In youth that I thought sweet 
\s time requires for my behove, 
Methinks they ue not mect 


My lusts they do me Icave 
My fancies all be fled 

And tiact of time begins to we we 
Grey hans upon my herd 


Fo Age with stealing steps 

Hath claw d me with his croutch 
And lusty hfe away she Ie ap 

As there hid been none such 


My “Muse doth not dehyht 
Me, as she did before 

My hand and pen are not im ph ht 
As they hve becn of von 


For Reason me denies 
This youthly idle Ry me 
{nd day by day to me she cries 
“Leave off these toys in time 


The wrinkles in my brow, 
The furrows in my face 

Say ‘‘ Limping Age will hedge him now 
Where youth must give him placc 


The harbinger of Death 
To me I see him nde 

The cough, the cold, the gasping breath, 
Doth bid me to provide 


A pick axe, and a spade, 
And eke a shrouding sheet, 
A house of clay for to be made 
For such a guest most meet 


LORD VAT Y 


Methinks I hear the clerk, 
That knolls the careful knell 
And bids me leave my woful wark 
Ere Nature me compel 


My keepers knit the knot 
That Youth did laugh to scorn 
Of me that clean shall be forgot 
As I had not been born 


Thus must I Youth give up 
Whose badge I long did wear 

To them I yield the wanton cup 
‘Lhat better may it bear 


Io here the bared scull 
By whoce bald sign I know 
That stoopmg Age away shall pull 
Which youthful years did sow 


Io: Beauty with her bind 

These crooked cares hath wiought 
And shipped me into the land 

krom whence I first wis bio ight 


And ye that bide be'iuind, 
Have ye none othe trust , 
As ye ot clay were cast by lird 
So shall ye waste to Cust 





it NICHOLAS GRINOAID 


Tus poet wa. a native of Huntingdonshire tut the date of 1{ birthi m 
known He was chaplain to Bishop Ridley and would perhaps have suff r t 
martyrdom with tis patron during the p rsecution in the reign of Queen Mar 
had he not sought inglorious s fety by a recantation, He died about 1563 
Ciimoald s poetry is remarkable for elegance of language and smootin s of 

rsifi ati n and it is worthy of remark that he was the first poet after Lord 
Surrey who attempted English b] nk verse 


DEATH OF CICERO 


When he afar the men approach he spieth 
And of his foen the ensign doth aknow 


[The chanot turn saith he ‘let loose the rein , 
Run to the undeserved death, me lo, 
Hath Phoebus fowl, as messenge: forewarn d, 
And Jove desires a new heiven s man to make 
Brutus and Cassius souls, live you in bliss ? 
In cise yet all the Fates gainstrive us not 
Neither shall we, perchance die unrevenged 
Now have I hved, O Rome, enough for me 
My passed life nought suffereth me to doubt 
Noisome oblivion of the loathsome death 
Slay me yet all th offspring to come shall hnow 
And this decease shall bring eternal life 
ea and (unless I fail, and all in vain, 
Rome I sometime thy Augur chosen was,) 
Not evermore shall friendly fortune thee 
Favour Antonius Once the day shall come 
When her dear wights, by cruel spite thus slain 
Victorious Rome shall at thy hands require 
Melikes therewhile, go see the hoped heaven 
Speech had he left, and therewith he, good n in 
His throat prepared, and held his head unmoved 
His hasting to those fates the sery kmghts 
Bc loth to see, and rage rebated when 
Ihev his bare neck beheld, and his hoar hairs 
Scaut could they hold the tears that forth gan burst, 
And almost fell from bloody hands the swords 
Only the stern Herenmus with grim look, 
Dastards why stand you still? he saith, and straight 
Swaps off the head with his presumptuous tron 
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‘11s poet who 1 justly entitled by Pinkerton the Anacre n of old Scottish 
poetry has scarcely left a trace of his personal history It appears that h 
commenced his authorship about the year 1550 and several of his poems whi | 
are distinguished by correctness and elegance of versification and justness f 
sentiment arc to be found in Lord Hailes s Collection and the Bannatyne MS. 


LAMENT WHEN His WIFI I EEL HIV 


‘To love unloved it 18 a pain 
k or she that 13 my sovereign, 

Some winton man so high has sct her 
That I can get no love again, 

But break my heart, and nought the betta 


When that I went with that sweet may 
To dance to sing to sport, and play, 
And oft time in my amis plet her— 
I do now mourn both mght and day, 
And break my heart and nought the bette 


Where I wis wont to see hei go, 
Right timely pass to and fro, 

With comely smiles when that I met her— 
And now I live im pain and wo 

And break my heart and nought the bette 


What an ane glaikit fool am [ 
lo slay mysclt with melincholy 
Sen weill I ken I may not get her! 
Or what should be the cause and why 
To brevk my heart, and nought the bette: 2 


My heart sen than may not hei please, 
Adieu as good love comes as gais 
Go, choose another, and forget hei 
God give him dolou: and disease, 
That breaks his heat, and nought the better 
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Txis accomplished scholar poet ourtier and soldier was born in 1554 and 
during the short period of his life few were so greatly or so generally endeared 
to society by talent and worth as the author of the Arcadia, by which work he 
was chiefly distinguished in his own day The principal poetry of Sir Philp 
Sidney is his Astrophel and Stella comprising a collection of sonnets ad- 
dressed to the lady to whom he gave the latter appellation His death at 
Zutphen in 1586 when he had only reached his thirty second year and the 
heroic circumstances with which 1t was accompanied are too generally known 
to require further mention 


ro 1HE MOON 


With how sad steps O Moon! thou chmb st the Ix ! 
How silently and with how wan a face! 
What! may it be that evn in heavenly plaice 
That busy Archer his sharp arrows tries 2 
Sure, if that long with Love acquainted eyes 
Can judge of Love thou feel st a lovers case 
I read it in thy looks thy languish d grace 
‘Lo me, that feel the lke, thy state descrics 


Then ev n of fellowship, O Moon tell me 
Is constant love deem d there but want of wit ? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be 2 
Do they above love to be loved, and yet 
Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess ¢ 
Do they call virtue there ungiatefulness 2 
Tiom At IL c& Siva 


10 STELLA 


No mote, my deal, no more these counsels try, 
O give my passions leave to run their 1ace 
Let Fortune lay on me her worst disgrace 
Let folk o ercharged with brain against me cry 
Let clouds be dim, my face break in mine eye, 
I et me no steps then of lost labour trace 
Let all the earth with scorn recount my case 
But do not will me from my love to fly 


I do not envy Anstotle s wit, 
Nor do aspire to Cesar 8 bleeding fame , 
Nor aught do care, though some above me sit 
Nor hope, nor wish, another course to frame, 
But that which once may win thy cruel heart — 


Thou art my Wit, and thou my Virtue art 
Ir m 1 boph land Stu 
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Tuomas SacKviLLe Earl of Dorset was born in Sussex in 1536 His first 
work was the tragedy of Gorboduc which he composed while a student of the 
Inner Temple and the title of which was afterwards changed into Ferrex and 
Porrex In addition to this he contributed the Induction and Legend of the 
Duke of Buckinglam to the Mirror for Magistrates After having been 
employed tn several foreign negotiations, he was raised to the office of Lord 
High Treasurer on the death of Burghley The earl died suddenly at the 
council] table at 1608 


REMORSF 


And first within the porch and jaws of Hell 
Sat deep Remorse of Conscience all besprent 
With tears and to herself oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness, and cursing never stent 
To sob and sigh, but ever thus lament 
With thoughtful care, as she that all in vain 
Would wear and waste continually in pain 


Her eyes unstedfast, rolling here and there 

Whirl d on each place, as place that vengeance biought 
So was her mind continually in fear, 

Toss d and tormented by the tedious thought 

Of those detested crimes which she had wiought 

With dieadful cheer and looks thrown to the sky 
Wishing for death, and yet she could not die 


OLD ACF 


And next in o1der sad Old Age we found 

His beard all hoar his eyes hollow and blind 
With drooping cheer still poring on the ground 
As on the place where Nature him assign d 
To rest, when that the sisters had entwined 
His vital thread and ended with their knife 
The fleeting course of fast declining life 


Crook d back d he was, tooth shaken, and bleu eyed, 
Went on three feet, and sometime crept on four 
With old lame bones that rattled by his side 

His scalp all pilld and he with eld forlore, 

His wither d fist still knocking at Death s door, 
Trembling and driv ling as he draws his bieath 

For brief, the shape and messenger of Dcath 


28 FDMUND SPENSER 


Tunis English poet incomparably the best that had appeared since the days of 
Chaucer was born in London im East Sm thfield near the Tower about the 
year 1553 He received his education at the university of Cambridge where 
he formed an intimate acquaintances! ip with Gabriel Harvey one who was so 
wedded to the poetry of Greece and Rome tl at he conceived the possibility of 
reducing English versification to the old classical quantities Under this wrong 
headed friend, Spenser commen d his poetical career very inauspiciously by 
attempting English trimeter iambics but he soon emancipated himself from 
these impracticable trammels and became the poet of truthand nature Harvey 
rendered our bard a more Judic ous ervice when | e counselled him to leave his 
obscure situation and gave him an introduction to Sir PinlipSidn y by whom he 
was recommended to the powerful Earl of Leicester Wh le residing at the h 
bitation of Sir Philip at Penshurst, Spense produced his Shep! erd s Calendar 
which enjoyed a high popularity Notwitl standing its ntrinsic poetical merit 
however the pedantic style and far fetched allusions of the Shepherds of th 
work and the immeasurably superior attractiveness of the Faery Queen ha e 
thrown it entirely into the shade so that it is no longer quoted and scarcely at 
all remembered 

In 1580 Lord Grey of Wilton being appoimted Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Spenser accompanied him thither as sec tary but two years afterwards he 
returned to England in consequence of the recall of his patron By the k nd 
mediation of his powerful friends howe er he rece: ed from Qu en Elizabeth 
a grant of 3028 acres of land mn Cork in consequence of which he was bound to 
re ide in tl at country and ul ivate the lands that h d been assigned to him 
His habitation in Ir land was an an ent castle at Kilcolman that h d belonged 
t th earl of Desmond nd was surrounded by rich and magnificent scenery 
and m thi plac so fitted for study and meditation an event occurred that ought 
t bedea t th rc Il ctions of every lover of English liter ture He was 

ited by Sr Walter Ralcig! at that time a captain in the queens army and 
ther sult of the confer nce of two such congenial minds was the res luti n of 
Spenser to prepa th first part of th Fa ry Queen fr publication This 
measure c asion d his temporary return to London after an absence of f ur 
y ars andontuisarri al! publisted the three first books of his ce] brated 
wrk Thisoceu relin 15)0 and about four years afterward when his f me 
} ds ttai d its mot palmy t t le marr dat Crk a_ untry maiden of 
} mt] brth During th six f 11 wing years h_ occasion Illy revisit d Ing 
} d_ nd publ hed portion of the Faery Q een and other poetical productions 
} desa yall politicalsk t honthe nditon fIrel d 

Bt ikm frtunescl ddtl 1 tte 1 ys of this talent 1 and nobl 
he rtel poet. I 1517 h_ returned for the Jast time to Ir 1 nd and almot 

mm dately aft his arrival the rebellion under Tyron brk ut The 
insurgents advanced t wards Kilcolman upon which Spenser fled with his 
fam ly but one of | is children wl o was left b hind m the ccnfusion perished 
in the destruction of the castle whi h was set on fire by the rebels Spene 
et irned to London an impo erished and heart-broken fugitive and died in 
15J8 ina state of considerable de titution N poet of Engl nd or perhaps any 
t! rcountry has qualled Spenser mr hness ff ncy nd few ha e equalled 
}mintho ot! r — entials th t constitut gr atpot His Fa ry Queen 
mine f thou hts and descriptions wh: | th most laborious read ng cannot 
ex} aust and whether it be perused as a literal t le of romance or a moral 
ll go y itis tway ure to afford instruction and delight Hs personag s 
1 b id 1 ng” rr t allegrcal h a ters are in ested with su hb att 
lute frallifis tl tweinagnent nly their separ teid ntity butw kn w 
1 eeyind iual frn th blazonry uj nti | Id to the ri ets in his 

noir W_ trust tl tin is not dstait | th parbhl taste will re v 
i} vrting cf Spn rwitt pp laity greater tha tl 5 hav ec er yet 

J sed 
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ENCOUNTER OF ST GEORCL WITH THE DRAGON 


With that they heard a roaring hideous sownd, 

That all the ayre with terror filled wyde 

And seemd uneath to shake the stedfast ground 
Eftsoones that dreidful dragon they espyde 

Where strecht he lay upon the sunny side 

Of a great hill, himselfe hike a grevt hull 

But all so soone as he from far descryde 

Those glistring armes that heaven with light did fill, 
He rousd himselfe full blyth, and hastned them untill 


The knight gan fayrely couch his stevdv speare 
And fiersely ran at him with rigorous might, 
The pointed steele, arriving rudely theare 

Ehs hudcr hyde would nether perce nor bight, 
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But glauncing by, foorth passed forward right 

Yet sore amoved with so puissaunt push, 

The wrathfal' beast about him turned hght, 

And him so rudely passing by did brush 

With his long@tayle, that horse and man to ground did 
rush 


Both horse and man up hghtly rose againe 

And fresh encounter towardes him addrest , 

But th ydle stroke yet backe recoyld in vaine, 

And found no place his deadly point to rest 

Exceeding rage enflam d the furious beast, 

To be avenged of so great despight , 

For never felt his imperceable biest 

So wondrous force from hand of living wight, 

Yet had he prov d the powre of many a puissant knight 


Then with his waving wings displayed wyde 

Himeelfe up high he lifted from the ground, 

And with strong flight did forcibly divyde 

The j1elding ayre, which mght too feeble found 

Her flitting parts, and element unsound, 

To beare so greate a weight he cutting way 

With his broad sayles, about him soared 10und 

At last low stoupmg with unweldy sway, 

Snatcht up both horse and man, to beare them quite away 


Long he them bore above the subject plaine, 

So far as ewghen bow a shaft may send, 

Till struggling strong did him at last constraine 

To let them downe before his flightes end 

As hagard hauke presuming to contend 

With hardy fowle, above his hable might, 

His wearie pounces all in vaine doth spend 

To trusse the prey too heavy for his flight 

Which coming down to ground, does free itselfe by fight. 


He so disseized of his giiping grosse, 

The kmght his thrillant speare againe assayd 

In his bras plated body to embosse, 

And three mens strength into the stroake he layd, 
Wherewith the stiffe beame quaked as affrayd, 

And glauncing from his scaly necke, did glyde 

Close under his left wing, then broad displayd 

The percing steele there wrought a wound full wyde, 
That with the uncoith smart the monster lowdly ciyde 
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He cryde as 1aging seas aie wont to rore, 

When wintry storme his wrathful wreck does thieit, 
The roaling billows beat the ragged shore, 

As they the earth would shoulder from her seat 

And greedy gulfe does gape a» he would crt 

His neighbour element in his reven e 

Lhen gin the blustring brethren boldly threat 

lo move the world from off his stedfast hen, 

And boy strous battaile make, each other to avenge 


THE BOWER OF BLISS 


And over him Ait stryving to compayre 

With Nature did an arber greene dispred, 

I ramed of wanton yvie, flouring fayre, 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did spred 

Iiis pricklng armes, entrayld with roses red 

Which daintie odours round about them threw 

And all within with flowres was garnishec 

That when myld Zephyrus emongst them blew 

Did breath out bounteous smels, and painted colois shew 


And fast beside their trickled softly downe 

A gentle streame whose murmuning wave did ploy 
Emongst the pumy stones and made a sowne, 

To lull him soft asleepe that by it lav 

The wearie traveller wandiing that way 

‘Therein did often quench his thirsty het, 

And then by it his wearie mbes display 

Whaules creeping slombre made him to forget 

His former payne, and wypt wway his toilbom sweat 


And on the othe: syde 1 pleisaunt giove 

Was shott up high full of the stately tice 

That dedicated 1s t Olympick Iove 

And to his sonne Alcides, whenas hec 

In Nemus gayned goodly victoree 

Therein the meriy birdes of evcry sorte 

Chaunted alowd their cheu full harmonee 

And made emongst themselves a swecte consort 
Phat quickned the dull spucht with music] comfort 
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ANGELIC GUARDIANSHIP 


And 1s there care im heaven? and 1s there love 

In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace, 

That may compassion of their evils move ? 

There 1s else much more wretched were the cace, 
Of men then beasts but O th exceeding grace 

Of nghest God! that loves his creatures so, 

And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave 

To come to succour us that succour want 2 

How oft do they with golden pineons cleave 

The flittang skyes, hke flying pursuivant, 

Against fowle feendes to ayd us militant 2 

They for us fight, they watch and dewly ward, 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant 

And all for love and nothing for reward 

O why should hevenly God to men have such 1egard 2 


COMBAT BETWEEN BLANDAMOUR AND PARIDELL. 


Then fire steedes with so untamed forse 

Did beare them both to fell avenge s end, 

That both their speares with pitilesse remorse 

Through shield, and mayle, and haberieon, did wend, 
And in their flesh a griesly passage rend, 

That with the furie of ther owne affret 

Each other horse and man to ground did send , 

Where lying still awhile, both did forget 

The penlous present stownd in which their lives were set 


As when two warlike brigandines at sea 

With murdrous weapons arm d to cruell fight 

Do meete together on the watry lea, 

Ihey stemme ech other with so fell despight 

Phat with the shocke of their owne heedlesse might 
Iheir wooden nbs are shaken nigh asonder 

They which from shore behold the dreadful sight 
Of flashing fire and heare the ordenance thonde: 
Do greatly stand amazed at such unwonted wondu 
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At length they both upstarted in amaze, 

As men awaked rashly out of dreme, 

And round about themselves awhile did gaze, 

Tul seeing her, that Florimell did seeme, 

In doubt to whom she victorie should deeme, 

Therewith their dulled sprights they edgd anew, 

And drawing both their swords with rage extreme, 

Like two mad mastiffes, each on other fiew, 

And shields did share, and males did 1ash, and helmes 
did hew 


So furiously each other did assayle, 

As if their soules they would attonce have rent 

Out of their brests, that streames of blood did rayle 
Adowne, as if their springs of life were spent, 

That all the ground with purple bloud was sprent 
And all their armours staynd with bloudie gore 
Yet scarcely once to breath would they relent, 

So mortall was their malice, and so sore, 

Become of fayned friendship which they vow d afure 


DESCRIPTION OF SIR CALIDORE 


Of court 1t seemes men courtesie doe call, 

For that it there most useth to abound 

And well beseemeth that in princes hall 

That vertue should be plentitully found 

Which of all goodly manners is the ground, 

And roote of civill conversation 

Right so in Faery Court it did redound, 

Where curteous knights and ladies most did won 
Of all on earth, and made a matchlesse paragon 


But mongst them all was none more courteous knight 
Then Cahdore beloved over all, 

In whom it seemes that gentlenesse of spnght 

And manners mylde were planted naturall 

To which he adding comely guize withall, 

And gracious speach, did steale mens hearts away 
Nathlesse thereto he was full stout and tall, 

And well approved in batteilous affray 

That him did much renowme, and fai his fame display 
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Ne was there knight, ne was there lady found 
In Faery Court but him did deare embrace 
For his faire usage and conditions sound, 

The which 1n all mens liking gayned place, 
And with the greatest purchast greatest grace 
Which he could wisely use and well apply, 
To please the best, and th evill to embasc 
kor he loathd leasing and base flattery, 

And loved simple truth and stedtfast honesty 


SIR CALIDORES COURTSHIP OF PASTOREI I 


So there that njht Su Calidore did dwell 

And long while afte: whilest him li t rem une 
Dayly beholding the fayre Pastorell 

And feedings, on the bayt of his owne bine 
During, which time he did her entertame 

With all kind couitesies he could mvent 

And every day her companie to gaime 

When to the field she went, he with her went 
So for to quench his fire he did it more wyment 


But she, that neve: had acquainted becne 

With such quient usige fit for queens and ] in,s, 

Ne ever had such knightly service scene 

But being bred under base shepheards wings 

Had eve leaind to love the lowly things, 

Did litle whit regard his courteous guize 

But cared more for Colin s carolmgs 

Then all that he could doe or ev1 devize 

His layes, his loves, his lookes, she did them all de pize 


Which Cahdoie perceiving thought it best 

To chaunge the manner of his loftie looke 

And dofhng his bight armes, himselfc addrest 

In shepheard » weed and 1n his hand he tooke 
Instead of stecle head speaie, a shepheard s hook« 
That who had seene him then, would have bethought 
On Phrygimn Pans by Plesippus brooke, 

When he the love of fayie Gunone sought 

What time the ,olden apple was unto him biought 


SLENSEP J) 


So being clad unto the helds he went 

With the faire Pastorella every day 

And keept her sheepe with diligent atte it 

Watching to drive the ravenous wolfe away 

The whylest at pleasure she mote sport and play 

And every evening helping them to fold 

And otherwhiles for need he did assay 

In his strong hand their rugged teats to hold 

And out of them to presse the milke love so much 
could 


Which seeing Coridon, who her hkewise 

Long time had loved and hoped her love to ¢ une 

He much was troubled at that straunger s guize 

And many gealous thoughts conceived 1n vane, 

That this of all his labou: and long paine 

Should reape the harvest e1e it mpen d were 

That made him scoule and pout and oft complaune 

Of Pastorell to all the shepheards there 

That she did love a straunger swayne then him morc 
dere 


And ever when he came in companuie, 
Where Calidoie was piesent he would lou e 
And byte his lip and even for gerlousie 
Was readie oft his owne hart to devouie 
Impatient of any paramoure 

Who on the other side did seeme so farie 

1 ron mahicing or grudging his good houic 
That all he could he graced him with her 
Ne ever shewed signe of rancour o1 of 1a11¢ 


And oft, when Co1idon unto her brought 

Or httle spariowes stolen from their nest 

Or wanton squutils in the woods farre sou, ht 

Or other daintie thing for her addrest 

He would commend his guift and make the be t 
Yet she no whit his piesents did 1egard 

Ne him could find to fancie in her brest 

This new come shepheard had his market mard 
Old love is httle worth when new 1s more prefird 


One day whenas the shepheud swaynes to,ether 
Were mct to mike then sports and merry glee, 
As they ae wont in fane sunshyne werther 

Lhe whiles then flockes im shadowcs shrouded bee 
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They fell to daunce then did they all agree 
That Colin Clout should pipe, as one most fit, 
And Calidore should Jead the ring, as hee 

That most in Pastorellaes grace did sit 

Thereat frown d Cordon, and his lip closely bit 


But Cahdore, of courteous inclination, 

Tooke Condon and set him m his place 

That he should lead the daunce, as was his fashion, 
I or Coridon could daunce, and trimlv trace , 

And whenas Pastorella him to grace, 

Her flowry garlond tooke from her owne head 

And plast on his, he did it soone displace, 

And did it put on Coridon s instead 

Then Coridon woxe frollicke, that erst seemed dead 


Another time whenas they did dispose 

To practise games and maisteries to try 

They for their 1udge did Pastorella chose 

A garland was the meed of victory 

There Coridon forth stepping, openly 

Did chalenge Calidore to wrestling game 

For he through long and perfect industry 

Therrin well practised was and in the same 

Thought sure t avenge his grudge, and worke his foe 
great shame 


But Calidore he greatly did mistake 

For he was strong and mightily stiffe pight 
That with one fall his neck he almost brake 
And had he not upon him fallen hght, 

His dearest 1oynt he sure had broken quight 
Then was the oaken crowne by Pastorell 
Given to Calidore as his due nght 

But he, that did im courtesie excell, 

Gave it to Coridon, and said he wonne it well 


‘Lhus did the gentle kmght himselfe abeare 

Amongst that rusticke rout 1n all ns deeds, 

That even they, the which his nvals were, 

Could not maligne him, but commend him needs 

I or courtesie amongst the rudest breeds 

Good will and favour , so it surely wrought 

With this fayre mayd, and in her mynde the seeds 

Of perfect love did sow, that last forth brought 

The fiutte of 1oy and blisse, though long time dearely 
bought 
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THE history of this noble accomplished and il] requited personage is too well 
known to require repetition He was born at Hayes Farm in Devonshire in 
1552 and fell a victim to the mean jealousy of Jam s I by whose sentence he 
was beheaded on the 29th of October 1018 The superior reputation of Sir 
Walter Raleigh asascholar philosopher nd enterprising navigator has eclipsed 
hi reputation as poet although his verses alone would have procured him dis. 
tinction among hiscontemporaries It is unfortunate that his fugitive pieces 
which are scattered among the uncertain poetry of the period cannot always be 
identified 


HIS LOVE ADMITS NO RIVAI 


Shall I, like a hermit, dwell 
On a rock, o1 in a cell 
Calling home the smallest pait 
That 1s missing of my heart, 
To bestow 1t where I may 
Meet a rival every day 2 

If she undervalue me, 

What care I how far she be 2 


Were her tresses angel gold 

If a stranger may be bold, 
Unrebuked, unafraid, 

To convert them to a braid, 
And with little more ado 
Work them into bracelets too! 
If the mine be grown so free 
What care I how nich it be ? 


Were her hand as nich a prize 
As her hairs or precious eyes, 
If she lay them out to take 
Kisses for good manners sake 
And let every lover skip 

From her hand unto her lip 

If she seem not chaste to me, 
What care I how chaste she be? 


No, she must be perfect snow, 
In effect as well as show, 
Warming but as snow balls do, 
Not hike fire by burning too, 
But when she by change hath got 
To her heart a second lot, 

Then, if others share with me, 
Farewell her, whate er she be! 
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This satirical poet who was born in 1574 at Asl by de la-Zouch in Leicester 
shire devoted himself to the cl urch, and after several ecclesiastical preferments 
was created Bishop of Norwich, by Charles I. in 1641 but during the troubled 
times that succeeded he was comnaitted to the Tower and subjected to seques- 
tration He died in 1656 at the age of eighty two and in the midst of poverty 
and obscurity The poetry of Hall is distinguished fer vigour and harmony and 
on account of his eloquent illustrations of moral duties he has often been deno 
minated the Christian Sencca 


YOUTHFUL DESIRE OF TRAVEL 


The brain sick youth that feeds his tickled ear 
With sweet svuced lies of some false tirveller, 
Which hath the Spanish Decades 1ead awhile 
Or whetstone leasings of old Mandeville 

Now with discourses breaks his midnight sleep 
Of his adventures through the Indian deep 

Of all their massy heaps of golden mine, 

Or of the antique tombs of Palestine, 

O: of Damascus magic wall of glass 

Of Solomon his sweating piles of brass, 

Of the bird ruc that bears an elephant 

Of me: maids that the southern sexs do haunt, 
Of headless men, of savage cannibals, 

The fashions of their lives and goveinals 

What monstrous cities there erected be, 

Cairo, or the city of the Trinity 

Now are they dunghill cocks that have not seen 
The bordering Alps, 01 else the neighbow: Rhine 
And now he plies the news full Grasshopper, 
Of voyages and ventwes to inquire 

His land mortgaged, he sea beat in the way 
Wishes for home a thousand sighs a day 

And now he deems his home bred fare as leif 
As his parch d biscuit, or his barrell d beef 
Mongst all these stirs of discontented strife, 

O let me lead an academic hfe 

To know much, and to think for nothing, know 
Nothing to have, yet think we have enow 

In skill to want, and wanting seek fo. more, 
In weal nor want, nor wish for greater store 
Envy, ye monarchs, with your proud excess, 
At our low sail, and our high happiness 
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THE HOLLOW INVITASLION 


The courteous, citizen bade me to his feast, 

With hollow words, ahd overly request 

‘‘ Come, will ye.dine with me this holyday ? 

I yielded though he hoped I would say nay 

For bad I mayden d it, 1s many use 

Lonth for to grant, but loather to refuse— 
Alacke sir I were loath another day — 

I should but tiouble you,—pardon me if you may ’— 

No pardon should I need for to depart 

He gives mc leave and thanks too 1n his heart 

I'wo words for mome, Daibishinian wise, 

(‘Thats one too manit) 1s 1 naughtie guise 

Who looks fo1 double biddings to a ferst 

Mv dine at home for .n importune guest 

IT went then saw and found the gieve capence 

The fue and fashions of our citizens 

Oh Clcopuicd! what wanteth there 

Fo) curious cost and wondrous choice of checie 2 

Pcefe thit erst Hercules held for finest fue 

Poike for the fit Boeeotin on the hare 

To. Muti fi h for the Venetian 

€ oose liver for the hkorous Romanc 

Ih Athenians gorte quule Iolans cheeic 

The hea for Esculape and the Parthian decre, 

Girpes for Arcesilas figs for Plato s mouth, 

And chesnuts fane for Amatillis tooth 

Ifadst thou such chcere? weit thou eveie there before ? 

Never —I thought so no come there no more 

(ome there no more, fo1 so meant all that cost 

Never hence tahe me for thy sccond host 

1 o1 whom he meins to make 1n often guest 

Que dish shall serve and welcome mike the rest 


CONCLUSION TO HIS SALIRIS 


Lhus haye I wiit in smoother cedai tree 

So gentle Sxtires penn d so easily 

Henceforth I write in crabbed oak tree rynde, 
Scarch they that mean the secret meaning find 
Hold out ye guilty and ye guled Indes 

And mect my far fetch d stripes with wuting sidcs 
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Tue year of his birth 1s uncertain. He was educated for the church at the 
university of Cambridge and obtained the living of Alderston in Suffolk where 
he died in 1623. = His principal work 1s The Temptation and Victory of Christ 


JUSTICE 


She was a virgin of austere regard 

Not as the world esteems her, deaf and blind, 

But as the eagle, that hath oft compared 

Her eye with heaven s, so, and more brightly shined 
Her lamping sight for she the same could wind 
Into the solid heart, and, with her ears, 

The silence of the thought loud speaking hears, 
And in one hand a pair of even scales she wears 


No riot of affection revel kept 

Within her breast, but a still apathy 

Possessed all her soul, which softly slept 

Securely without tempest no sad cry 

Awnkes her pity but wrong d Poverty 

Sending his eyes to heaven swimming 1n tears, 

With hideous clamours ever struck he ears, 

Whettin, the blazing sword that in her hand she beus 


The winced hghtming 1s her Mercury, 

And round .bout her mighty thunders sound 
Impvtient of himself hes pming by 

Pale Sickness with his kerchci d head upwound 

And thousand noimome plajues attend hei :0und 

But if hex cloudy biow but once giow foul 

Ihe flints do melt, aud 10cks to writer roll 

And airy mountuns shike, and frig hted shadows howl 
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PHINEAS FLETCHER was the elder brother of Giles and kke } m a successful 
imitator of Spenser He selected however an unfortunate subject for his 
Muse which was the Purple Island where he exhausted all the powers of a 
rich imagination in endeavouring to make an anatomical treatise poetical On 
this account the work notwithstanding its intrinsic merits has long sunk mt 
universal neglect 


HAPPINESS OF 1HE SHEPHIRD S LIFE 


‘Thiice oh thrice happy shepherd s life and st utc! 
When courts are happiness unhappy pawns ! 

His cottage low and safely humble gute 

Shuts out proud Fortune with hei scoins wd fiwn 
No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep 

Smying all day, his flocks he leans to keep 
Himself as innocent as are his simple sheep 


No Sciian worms he knows, that with them thic id 
Draw out their silken hives nor silken pride 

His lambs warm fleece well fits his little necd 
Not i that proud Sidonin tincture dyed 

No empty hopes, no courtly fears hum fight 

Nor begging wants his middle fortune bite 

But sweet content cailes both misery and spite 


Instead of music and base flittering ton,ues, 
Which wait to fnst salute my lord » upiise 

‘Lhe cheerful lak wakes him with early son, 
And birds sweet whistling notes unlock his cyes 
In country plays is all the stiife he uscs 

Oi sing, or dance unto the rural Muses 

And but mn music s sports all difference refuses 


His certain hfe that never can deceive him 

Is full of thousand sweets, 1nd rich content 

The smooth leaved beeches im the field receive hun 
With coolest shades till noon tide rage 1s spent 

His life 1s neither toss d in boist rous seas 

Of troublous world nor lost in slothful ease 

Pleased, and full blest he lives, when he his God can plewsc 


His bed of wool yields safe and quiet sleeps, 

While by his side his faithful spouse hath place 

His little son ito his bosom creeps, 

The hvely picture of his father s face 

Never his humble house nor state torment him 

Less he could hike, if less his God had sent him, 

And when he dies, green turfs, with grassy tomb, content 
him 
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THis poet was bern in the parish of Tisbury Wiltshire in 1570 and was 
educated at Queens College Oxford after which he removed to the Inner 
Temple but from this place he was expelled on account of his riotous conduct 
One year however after this unfortunate circumstance he published his Nosce 
Teypsum, a poem on the Immortality of the Soul with which James 1 was s 
highly gratified, that he honoured the author with his royal patronage on his 
accession to the throne of England In consequence of this the rise of Davies 
was rapid, so that in 1626 he was appointed Lord Chief Justice of England but 
before he could pe sworn into office he died suddenly of apoplexy on the night 
of the 7th of December 1n the fifty seventh year of his age. It is worthy of 
remark that Sir John, after writing so argumentative and religious a poem as 
that on the Immortality of the Soul at the age of twenty five and while he w s 
notorious only as a wild young barrister should have written his Orch stra, or 
the Art of Dancing when he was a grave statesman and judge at fifty two 
Besides these works he wrote Hymns to A trea a coll tion of Acrostics on 
the name of Elizabeth also two treatises upon the condition of Ireland, whi h 
were fraught with sound political wisdom 


VARIOUS DEFINITIONS OF THE SOUL AND THEIR 
FRUITLESSNESS, 


One thinks the Soul 1s air, another fire 
Another blood, diffused about the heart 
Another saith the elements conspire, 
And to her essence each doth give a part 


Musicians think our souls are harmonies 
Physicians hold that they complexions be, 

Epicures make them swarms of atomies, 
Which do by chance into our bodies flee 


Some think one general Soul nlls every brain 
As the bright sun sheds light in every sta 

And others think the name of Soul 1s vain, 
And that we only well mixt bodies are 


In judgment of her substance thus they vary 
And thus they vary in judgment of her seat , 

For some her chair up to the brain do carry, 
Some thrust 1t down into the stomach s heat 


Some place it in the root of lite, the heart 
Some in the nver, fountain of the veins 

Some say, she s all 1n all, and all in every part 
Some say, she s not contain d, but all contains 


Thus these great clerks their little wisdom shew, 
While with their doctrines they at hazard play, 
Tossing their ight opimons to and fro, 
To mock the lewd, as learn d in this as they 
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For no crazed biain could ever yet propound, 
Touching the Soul, so vain and fond a thought, 

But some among these masters have been found, 
Which in their schools the self same thing have taught 


God only wise, to punish pride of wit 
Among men s wits hath this confusion wrought 
As the proud tower whose pomts the clouds did hit, 
By tongues confusion was to ruin brought 


But Thou which didst mans soul of nothing make, 
And when to nothing it was fallen again, 

‘To make 1t new the form of man didst take 
And God with God, becam st a man with men 


Thou that hast fashion d twice this Soul of ours, 
So that she 1s by double title thine 
Thou only know st her nature and her powers, 
Her subtil form thou only canst define 
Irom The Immortal ly of th So t 


PRAISE OF DANCING 


Of all their ways I love Meander s path 
Which to the tune of dyig swans doth dance, 
Such winding flights, such turns and cricks he hath, 
Such creaks, such wrenches, and such dalliance , 
That whethe: it be hap or heedless chance 
In this indented couse and wriggling play 
He seems to dance a perfect cunning hay 


But wherefore do these streams for ever run ? 
To keep themselves for ever sweet and clear 
Tor let their everlasting course be done, 
They straight corrupt and foul with mud appear 
O ye sweet nymphs that beauty s loss do fear, 
Contemn the drugs that physic doth devise, 
And learn of love this dainty exercise 


See how those flowers that have sweet beauty too 
(The only jewels that the earth doth wear, 
When the young sun im bravery her doth woo), 
As oft as they the whistling wind do hear, 
Do wave their tender bodies here and there, 
And though their dance no perfect measure 18, 


Yet oftentimes their music makes them kiss 
From the O chestra. 
D 
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Tuis voluminous writer was born at Atherston in Warwickshire as it iscon 
jyectured, in 1563 and in consequence of the poverty of his parents was edu 
cated at the expense of Sir Godfrey Goodere He seems to have been dis. 
tinguished at an early period for poetical talent On the accession of James I 
to the throne of England, Drayton hastened with the crowd to worship the 
rising sun and hymned the joyful occasion but the monarch it would appear 
paid no attention to his verses and the poet was consigned to his original 
penury His life after this was a struggle in which he supported himself by 
the labours of his pen, while his literary avocations were constantly intermingled 
with quarrels with his booksellers He died in 1631 The principal works of 
Drayton are Mosess Birth and Miracles The Barons Wars Nymphidia 
and Poly olbion, in which there is everywhere to be foul a rich fund f 
poetical sentiment and description. But unfortunately his imagination was 
overlaid by his reading so that the mmuteness of the chronicle writer and the 
geographer often supersede the ardour of the poet On this account, his chief 
production the Poly olbion consisting of about thirty thousand verses notwith 
standing its great power and numerous sparkling passages is universally neg 
le td 


HENRY V AND HIS TROOPS ON THE NIGHT BEFORF THE 
BATTLE OF AGINCOURT 


The night forerunning this most dreadful day, 

The French that all to jollity mchne, 

Some fall to dancing some again to play 

And some are drinking to this great design 

But all in pleasure spend the night away 

The tents with hghts, the fields with bonfires shine 
The common soldiers freemen s catches sing 
With shouts and laughter all the camp doth 11ng 


The wearied English watchful o er their foes 
The depth of night then drawing on so fast, 
That fain a little would themselves repose, 
With thanks to God do take that small repast 
Which that poor village willingly bestows , 
And having placed their sentinels at last, 
They fall to prayer, and in their cabins blest, 
T refresh their spirits then took them to their rest 


In his pavilion princely Henry laid, 
Whilst all his army round about him slept , 
His restless head upon his helmet staid, 
For careful thoughts his eyes long waking kept 
“Great God (quoth he), withdraw not now thy aid 
Nor let my father Henry s sins be heapt 

On my transgressions, up the sum to make, 

For which thou may st me utterly forsake 


DRAYTON du 


‘“‘ King Richard s wrongs to mind J o:d do not call 
Nor how for him my father did offend 
From us alone derive not thou his fall, 
Whose odious life caused his untimely end 
That by our alms be expiated all 
Let not that sin on me his som descend, 

When as his body I translated have, 

And buried in an honourable grave 

From The Battle of Ag nc urt 


NIGHT 


The sullen night had her black curtain spread, 
Lowering that day had tarried up so long, 
And that the morrow might he along abed, 
She all the heaven with dusky clouds had hung 
Cynthia pluck d in her newly horned head 
Away to West, and under earth she flung 

Ap» she had long d to certify the Sun, 

What in his absence in our world was done 


The lesser hghts hke sentinels in war 
Behind the clouds stood puivily to pry, 
As though unseen they subtly strove from fa 
Of his escape the manner to descry 
Hid was each wandering as each fixed sta, 
As they had held a council in the sky, 
And had concluded with that present night, 
That not a star should once give any light 


In a slow silence all the ~hores are hush d 
Only the scritch owl sounded to th a sault 
And Isis with a troubled murmur rush d 
As if consenting, and would hide the fault 
And as his foot the sand or gravel crush d, 
There was a little whispering in the vault, 

Moved by his treading, softly as he went 

Which seem’d to say it further d his intent 

From The Barons Wars Book Il 


QUEEN MABS CHARIOT 


Her chariot ready strait 1s made, 

Each thing thereim 1s fitting laid, 

That she by nothing might be stay d, 
For nought must her be letting 
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Four nimble gnats the horses were, 
Their harnesses of gossamere, 
Fly Cranion, her charioteer, 

Upon the coach box getting 


Her chariot of a snail s fine shell, 
Which for the colours did excel 
The fair Queen Mab becoming well, 
So lively was the hmning 
The seat the soft woll of the bee, 
The cover (gallantly to see) 
The wing of a pyed butterflee 
I trow twas simple trimming 


The wheels composed of crickets bones 
And daintily made for the nonce, 
For fear of rattling on the stones 
With thistle down they shod it 
For all her maidens much did fear 
If Oberon had chanced to hear 
That Mab his Queen should have been there, 
He would not have abode it 
Fon Nyml da th Comtof Fa y 


THE BIRIH OF MOSES 


Yet tis so sweet, so amiably fair, 

That ther pleased eyes with raptuie it behold, 

The glad sad parents full of joy and caie 

Fain would reserve their mfant if they could , 

And still they tempt the sundry varying hours, 

Hopes and despairs together strangely muxt, 

Distasting sweets with many cordial sours, 

Opposed interchangeably betwixt 

If aught it ail d or haplessly it cried, 

Unheaid of any that she might it keep, 

With one short breath she did entreat and chide, 

And 1p a moment she did sing and weep 

Three labourmg months them flatterer hke beguiled, 

And danger still redoubling as it lasts, 

Suspecting most the safety of the child, 

Thus the kind mother carefully forecasts 

To Pharaoh s will she awfully must bow, 

And therefore hastens to abridge these fears, 

And to the flood determines it should go, 

Yet ere it went she ll drown 1t with her tears 
From Moses s Birth and Miracles 
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Tuis wiiter who was of some note in his day 1s now almost wholly and per 
haps unjustly forgotten He was born at Taunton m Somersetshire in 1562, and 
was the son of a music-master At the age of seventeen he entered Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, where he made considerable proficiency in learning It is worthy 
of remark that after some years when the Earl of Southampton the friend of 
the unfortunate Earl of Essex was under disgrace Daniel who had enjoyed the 
patronage of that nobleman continued to cling to him in adversity and in spite 
of the danger of court disgrace Daniel su eeded Spenser as Poet Laureate 
and died in October 1619 Of the estimation in which he was held as a poet by 
his illustrious contemporaries the eulogies written upon him by Spenser Browne 
and others are a sufficient proof His chief work is a poem in Eight Books 
entitled A History of the Civil Wars between the Houses of York and Lancaster 


THE QUEEN OF RICHARD II AWAITING THE ENTRANCE OF 
HER HUSBAND AND BOLINGBROKE INTO LONDON 


Strait towards London 1m this heat of pride 
They forward set, as they had fore decreed , 
With whom the captive king constrain d, must nde, 
Most meanly mounted on a simple steed 
Degraded of all grace and ease beside 
Thereby neglect of all respect to breed 
For th overspreading pomp of prouder might 
Must darken weakness, and debase his sight 


Now Isabel the young afflicted queen 
(Whose years had neve shew d her but delights, 
Nor lovely eyes before had ever seen 
Other thin smiling joys, and joyful sights 
Born great match d grert, lived gieat and ever been 
Partaker of the world s best benefits,) 
Had placed herself, hearing, her lord should pass 
That way, where she unseen in secret was , 


Sick of delay and longing to behold 
Her long miss d love in fearful jeopaidies 
To whom although it had in sort been told 
Of their proceeding and of his surprise 
Yet thmking they would never be so bold, 
To lead their lord in any shameful wise 
But rather would conduct him as their king, 
As seeking but the states re ordering 


And forth she looks, and notes the foremost tram 
And grieves to view some there she wish d not there 
Seeing the chief not come stays, looks again 
And yet she sees not him that should appear 
Then back she stands, and then desires, as fam 
Again to look to see if he were near 
At length a glitt ring troop far off she spies , 
Perceives the throng, and hears the shouts and cnes 
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‘ Lo yonder ' now at length he comes, saith she 
‘‘ Look, my good women, where he 1s 1n sight 
Do you not see him? Yonder, that is he! 
Mounted on that white courser, all in white, 
There where the thronging troops of people be 
I know him by his seat He sits upright 
Lo now he bows! Dear lord, with what sweet gracc ! 
How long have I long d to behold that face ! 


““O what delight my heart takes by mine eye ! 
I doubt me when he comes but something nea, 
I shall set wide the window: What care I 
Who doth see me, so him I may see clear? — 
Thus doth false joy delude her wrongfully 
(Sweet lady) in the thing she held so dear 
For, nearer come she finds she had mistook 


And him she mark d was Henry Bolingbroke 





Then envy takes the place in her sweet eyes, 
Where soirow had prepared herself a seat 
And words of wrath from whence complaints should 11se, 
Proceed from eager looks, and brows that threat 
‘Traitor saith she  18t thou, that in this wise 
To brave thy lord and king art made so great 2 
And have mine eyes done unto me this wrong 
To look on thee? For this stay d I so long? 


‘Ah! have they graced a perjured rebel so 2 
Well for their error I will weep them out, 
And hate the tongue defiled, that praised my foe 
And loathe the mind, that gave me not to doubt 
What! have I added shame unto my woe 2 
Ill look no more—Ladies, look you about 
And tell me if my lord be in this train 
Lest my betraying eyes should err agamn * * * 


What might he be, she said, “‘ that thus alone 
Rides pensive in this universal joy ? 
* * * 


‘* Let me not see him but himself, a king 
I or so he left me, so he did remove 
‘This 1s not he, this ‘eels some other thing 
A passion of dishke, or else of love 
O yes, tis he! That princely face doth bring 
The evidence of’majgty to prove 
That face I have conferr d which now I see 
With that within my heart, and they agree 
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JOHN DONNE who I} as been so lighly eulogised by Dryden Pope and our 
most eminent poets was born in London in 1573 He entered Lin olns Inn 
intending to qualify himself for the bar but the subject of theology soon occu 
pying his princ pal study he after mature deliberat n abandoned the Church of 
Rome in which he had been educated and declared his adhesion to the Pr 
testant faith Having accompanied tle Earl of Es ex upon hi expedition t 
Cadiz in 1596 h subsequently tra elled seve al years in France and Italy 
after which he was appointed secr tary to Lord Chancellor Egerton The 
friends of Donne however being anxious that he sh ull devote his talents t 
the church h_ at last yielded to their sol citat n and was finally ppont d 
chaplain to Charles 1 and D anof St Pauls Hedied nthe 31tMrh 1631 
His poems whi h are of a miscellaneous haracter suggested by the impul e f 
the moment rather than the result of systemat c study c n ist chiefly of satir s 
elegies songs and sonnets and although his versification1 frequently harsh 

nd his language pedantic yet his produ tions possess an innate vigour nl 
f eshness which w Il always s cure th mah ghr nk in our English po try 


HIS PICTURE 


Here take my picture though I bid forewell 
Thine in my heart, where my soul dwells, shall dwell 
Tis like me now but, I dead twill be more 
When we aie shadows both than twas before 

When werther beaten I come bick my hand 
Perhaps with 1ude oars torn o1 sun bevms tann d 
My face and breast of han cloth and my head 
With Cues harsh sudden houiness o erspread 
My body 1 sack of bones broken within 

And powder s blue stains setter d on my skin 

If rival fools tux thee t have loved 1 main 

So foul and coarse 18 oh! I may seem then, 

This shall say what I was and thou shalt sy 

Do his hurts reach me? doth my worth decay ? 
Or do they rexch his judging mind _ that he 
Should now love less what he did love to see ? 
That which m him was fan and delicate 

Was but the milk which in Love s childish state 
Did nurse it, who now 1s giown strong enough 
To fecd on that which to weak tastes seems tough 

lior tt klep s 


THE DISSOI UTION 


She s dead! and all which die 

To their first elements resolve , 

And we were mutual elements to us, 

And made of one another 

My body then doth her s involve, 

And those things, whereof I consist, hereby 
In me abundant giow and burdenors, 

And nounsh not, but smother 
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My fire of passion, sighs of air, 

Water of tears, and earthly sad despair, 

Which my materials be, 

But near worn out by Loves security) 
he, to my loss, doth by her death repair 

And I might live long wretched so 

But that my fire doth with my fuel grow 


SONNIT 


What if the present were the world s last mght ? 
Mark in my heart, O Soul! where thou dost dwell, 
The picture of Christ crucified, and tell 

Whether his countenance can thee affright , 

Tears in his eyes quench the amazing light 

Blood fills his frowns which from his pierced head fell 
And can that tongue adjudge thee unto hell 

Which pray d forgiveness for his foes fierce spite ? 
No, no but as in my idolatry 

I said to all my profane mistresses, 

Beauty of pity, foulness only 1s 

A sign of rigour, so I say to thee 

To wicked spnits are horrid shapes assign d 

This beauteous form assumes a piteous mind 
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1u18 talented and original writer is better known by his Anatomy of Melan-. 
choly ¢ban his poetry although he was attached to the study of the latter and 
the specimen which we have extracted from his preface to the Anatomy 1s no 
inconsiderable proof of his poetical powers He was bornin1576 Hestudied 
at Brazen Nose College and was made vicar of St Thomas Oxford, where he 
died in 1639 


PAINS AND PLFASURES OF MELANCHOI Y 


When I he sit, or walk alone 

I sigh, I grieve making great moan, 

In a dark grove, or rksome den, 

With discontents and furies, then 

A thousand miseries at once 

Mine heavy heart and soul ensconce 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 
None so sour as melancholy 


Methinks I hear, methinks I see 
Sweet music wondrous melody 
Towns, palaces, and cities fine 
Here now, then there, the world 1s mine, 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine, 
Whate er 1s lovely or divine 

All other joys to this are folly, 

None so sweet as melancholy 


Methinks I hear, methinks I see 
Ghosts, goblins, fiends —my fantasy 
Presents a thousand ugly shapes, 
Headless bears black men and apes 
Doleful outcries, and fearful sights, 
My sad and dismal soul affmghts 

All my griefs to this are jolly, 

None so damn d as melancholy 


Methinks I court, methinks I kiss, 
Methinks I now embrace my miss 
O blessed days, O sweet content ! 
In Paradise my time 1s spent! 
Such thoughts may still my fancy move, 
So may I ever be mm love! 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Nought so sweet as melancholy 
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Or this author little 1s known except that he was the son of that Secretary of 
State whom Queen Elizabeth treated so harshly under the false pretence that 
he had hurried on the execution of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, without her 
privacy or consent Davison published several poetical pieces in 1602 in a 
Miscellany of which he was the editor The following production, which 
appeared in it, was his own although it has been erroneously ascribed to a 


different author 


A FICTION HOW CUPID MADL A NYMPH WOUND HERSELF 
WITH HIS ARROWS 


It chanced of late a shepherd s swain, 
That went to seek a strayed sheep, 

Within a thicket, on the plam, 
Espied a dainty nymph asleep 


Her golden hair o erspread her face, 
Her careless arms abroad were cast, 

Her quiver had her pillow s place, 
Her breast lay bare to every blast 


The shepherd stood and gazed his fill 
Nought durst he do nought durst he say 
When chance, or else perhaps his will 
Did guide the god of love that way 


The crafty boy that sees her sleep 
Whom, if she waked, he duist not see, 
Behind her closely seeks to creep, 
Before her nap should ended be 


There come, he steals her shafts away, 
And puts his own into their place 

Ne dares he any longer stay, 
But, ere che wakes, hies thence apace 


Scarce was he gone when she awakes, 
And spies the shepherd standing by , 

Her bended bow in haste she takes 
And at the simple swan let fly 


Forth flew the shaft, and pierced his heart, 
That to the ground he fell with pain 
Yet up again forthwith he start, 
And to the nymph he ran amain 


Amazed to see so strange a sight, 
She shot and shot, but all in vain 

The more his wounds, the more his might 
Love yieldeth strength mn midst of pain 
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Her angry eyes are great with tears, 

She blames her hands, she blames her skill, 
The bluntness of her shafts she fears, 

And try them on herself she will 


Take heed, sweet nymph, try not thy shaft! 
Each little touch will prick the heart 

Alas! thou know st not Cupid s craft, 
Revenge 1s Joy, the end 1s smart 


Yet try she will, and prick some bare 
Her hands were gloved and next to hand 
Was that fair breast, that breast so rare 
That made the shepherd senseless stand 


That breast she prick d, and through that bieast 
Love finds an entry to her heart 

At feeling of this new come guest 
Lord! how the gentle nymph doth start 


She runs not now, she shoots no more 
Awav she throws both shafts and bow 
She seeks for that she shunn d before, 
She thinks the shepherd s haste too slow 


Though mountains meet not, lovers may, 
So others do, and so do they, 

The god of love sits on a tree, 

And laughs that pleasant sight to see 


DESIRE S GOVERNMENT 


Where Wit 1s over ruled by Will, 
And Will 1s led by fond Desire, 
There Reason were as good be still, 
As speaking, kindle greater fire 
For where Desire doth bear the sway, 
The heart must rule, the head obey 


What boots the cunnmg pilot s skill, 
To tell which way to shape their course, 
When he that steers will have his will, 
And drive them where he lst perforce ? 
So Reason shews the truth mm vain 
Where fond Desire as king doth reign 
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Witiiam Drommonp of Hawthornden son to Sir John Drummond, was born 
t that romantic seat near Edinburgh from which he derives his title in the 
year 1585, He received his education at the High School and University of 
Edinburgh, from which he departed to France where he studied Civil Law for 
four years On the expiration of that period he returned to his native resi 
dence where he devoted his time to the study of the Classics Having formed 
an attachment to an amiable and beautiful lady the day of marriage was 
appointed and a bright prospect of happiness lay before him but her sudden 
sickness and death blasted his expectations To soften the anguish of this 
bereavement he once more left his beautiful and classic seclusion, and travelled 
for eight years through Germany France and Italy He returned to Scotland 
at the commencement of the civil war and finding in his forty fifth year a lady 
who resembled her he had lost he married her and spent the remainder of his 
life at Hawthornden He was highly esteemed by hs learned and poetical 
contemporaries and Ben Jonson one of the most distinguished of their number 
walked into Scotland in 1619 for the purpose of seeing him and enjoying his 
conversation He died on the 4th of December 1649 


SONNET 


That learned Grecian who did so excel 
In knowledge passing sense, that he 1s named 
Of all the after worlds divine doth tell 
Tht all the tame when first our souls are fiamcd 
Exe in these mansions blind they come to dwell 
They live bright rays of that ete:nal light, 
And others see, know love, m heavens great height 
Not toil d with aught to reason doth rebel 
It 1s most true, for straight at the first sight 
My mind me told that in some other place 
It elsewhere saw th idea of that face 
And loved a love of heavenly pure delight 

What wonder now I feel so fair a flame, 

Since I her loved ere on this earth she came? 


SONNETr 


O Fate conjured to pour your worst on me! 

O ngorous ngour which doth all confound ! 

With cruel hands ye have cut down the tree, 

And fruit with leaves have scatter d on the ground 

A little space of earth my love doth bound 

That beauty which did raise 1t to the sky, 

Turn d in disdaied dust, now low doth he 

Deaf to my plaints, and senseless of my wound 

Ah! did I live for this? ah! did I love? 

And was t for this (fierce powers) she did excel— 

That ere she well the sweets of life did prove, 

She should (too dear a guest) with darkness dwell ! 
Weak influence of heaven! what fair 1s wrought, 
Falls in the prime, and passeth hke a thought 
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CONSOLATION FOR THE DEATH OF HIS MISTRESS 


If she be dead, then she of loathsome days 
Hath past the line, whose length but loss bewrays 
Then she hath left this filthy stage of care, 
Where pleasures seldom, woe doth still, repair 
For all the pleasures which it doth contam, 

Not countervail the smallest minute s pain 

And tell me, thou who dost so much admire 

This little vapour this poor spark of fire, 

Which life is call d, what doth it thee bequeath 
But some few years which birth draws out to death 2 
Which if thou parallel with lustres run, 

Or those whose courses are but now begun 

In days great number they shall less appear, 
Than with the sea when matched 1s a tear 

But why should st thou here longer wish to be ? 
One year doth serve all nature s pomp to see 
Nay, even one day and night This moon, that sun, 
Those lesser fires about this round which run 

Be but the same, which under Saturn s reign, 

Did the serpentine seasons interchain 

How oft doth life grow less by living long? 

And what excelleth but what dieth young 2 

For age, which all abhor (yet would embrace) 
Foth make the mind as wrinkled as the face 
Then leave laments, and think thou didst not live 
J aws to that first eternal cause to give, 

But to obey those laws which He hath given, 
And bow unto the just decrees of Heaven 

Which cannot err whatever foggy mists 

Do blind men in these sublunary lists 


But what if she for whom thou spends those groans, 
And wastes thy life s dear torch in ruthful moans, 
She, for whose sake thou hat st the joyful hight, 
Courts solitary shades and irksome mght, 

Doth live 2 Ah! if thou canst through tears, a space 
Lift thy dimm d lights and look upon this face, 
Look if those eyes which, fool, thou didst adore, 
Shine not more bnight than they were wont before 
Look if those roses death could aught impair, 

Those roses which thou once said st were so fair 
And if these locks have lost aught of that gold, 
Which once they had when thou them didst behold 
I live, and happy live, but thou art dead 

And still shalt be, till thou be hke me made 
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SONNETS 


Sweet bird, that sing st away the early hours 

Of winters past, or coming, void of care 

Well pleased with delights which present are, 

Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet smelling flowers 

To rocks to springs, to nls, from leafy bowers, 

Thou thy Creators goodness dost declare, 

And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare, 

A stain to human sense 1n sin that lowers 

What soul can be so sick, which by thy songs 

(Attured in sweetness) sweetly 1s not driven 

Quite to forget earth s turmoils, spites and wrongs, 

And lift a reverend eye and thought to heaven ? 
Sweet, artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, yea, and to angels lays 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH 


Jerusalem that place divine, 
The vision of sweet peace 1s named 
In heaven her glorious turrets shine, 
He: walls of living stones are framed 
While angels guard her on cach side, 
Fit company for such a bride 
She deck d in new attire from heaven 
Her wedding chamber now descends 
Prepared in marriage to be given 
To Christ, on whom her joy depends 
Her walls wherewith she 1s enclosed, 
And streets are of pure gold composed 
The gates adorn d with pearls most bright 
‘Lhe way to ndden glory show 
And thither by the blessed might 
Of faith in Jesus merits go 
All these who are on earth distrest 
Because they have Christ s name profest 
These stones the workmen dress and beat, 
Before they throughly polish d are, 
Then each is in his proper seat 
Establish d by the builder s care 
In this fau frame to stand for ever 
So joi d that them no force can sever 
To God who sits in highest seat, 
Glory and power given be, 
To Father, Son, and Paraclete 
Who reign in equal dignity, 
Whose boundless power we still adore, 
And sing their praise for evermore 
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OF A BEE. 


O do not kill that bee 

That thus hath wounded thee 

Sweet, 1 was no despite, 

But hue did him deceive 

For when thy lips did close, 

He deemed them a rose 

What wouldst thou further crave ? 

He wanting wit, and blinded with delight 

Would fain have kiss d, but mad with joy did bite 


UPON A BAY TREE NOT LONG SINCE GROWING IN THE RUINS 
OF VIRGILS TOMB 


‘Lhose stones which once had tiust 

Of Maro s sacred dust, 

Which now of their first beauty spoil d are seen, 

That they due praise not want, 

Inglorious and remain 

A Dehan tice (fair nature s only plant) 

Now couits and shadows with her tresses green 

Sing Io Pezan ye of Phebus train 

Though Envy Avarice Time, your tombs throw down, 
With maiden laurels Nature will them crown 


UPON A CLASS 


If thou wouldst see threads purer than the gold, 
Where love his wealth doth show— 

But take this glass, and thy fair hair behold 

It whiteness thou wouldst see more white than snow, 
And read on wonder s book— 

Take but this glass, and on thy forehead look 
Wouldst thou in winter see a crimson rose, 
Whose thorns do hurt each heart? 

Look but in glass how thy sweet lips do close 
Wouldst thou see planets which all good impart, 
Or meteors divine ? 

But take this glass, and gaze upon thine een 

No, planets, rose, snow, gold, can not compare 
With you, dear eyes, lips, brows, and amber hair 
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GeorGE WITHER was bornin 1588 at Bentworth, near Alton and was descended 
from a family of substance and consideration in Hampshire. At the age of six 
teen, George was sent to the university of Oxford but after a short sojourn 
there and while he was just beginning to be enamoured of science he was sum. 
moned home by his father to the occupations of farming Disgusted at this 
change he repaired to London in the hope of succeeding at Court but whenhe 
discovered how completely flattery was necessary for success in such a region 
his manly spirit loathed the conditions and his indignation broke forth in an 
energetic satire entitled, Abuses Whipt and Stript. In those days however 
it was dangerous to utter even the most palpable truths against courtiers and 
men in power and the poet was sent to prison, where he continued for several 
months But here his pen was not idle for among other productions he 
wrote his Shepherds Hunting a work abounding in much deep feeling and 
many admirable touches of poetical beauty He also composed in prison his 
Satire to the King a poem written in a manly uncompromising spirit which 
however procured him his liberation After hehad been set at liberty he pub- 
hshed the Hymns and Songs of the Church a work undertaken under the pro- 
tection of James I and with the sanction of one fth highest dignitaries of the 
church But through the fact ous opposition of Wither s political enemies and 
the selfishness of the booksellers—of whom he complained, that they were hke 

cruel bee masters who burn the poor Atheman bees for their honey —the 
effort was unsuccessful even s veral of the clergy interfered with his d sign 
and most unjustly branded his pious and orthodox effusions with the title of 

needless songs and popishrhymes After this king James died and Wither 
on the demise of his royal patron repaired to the Queen of Bohemia, that he 
might present to her with his own hand, a translation of the Psalms which he 
had been encourag d by his late sovereign to render into English verse 

On the commencement of the civil war Wither sold his paternal estate and 
raised a troop of horse for the service of the parliament but he was taken 
prisoner by the enemy and would have been executed, but for the interference 
it 18 said, of Denham, the royalist poet Wither was afterwards Major General 
for Surrey under Oliver Cromwell and was rewarded for his sacrifices in behalf 
of the Commonwealth by a share of the sequestrations This unfortunately 
he was obliged to refund at the Restoration by which he was reduced to his 
former poverty He indignantly remonstrated against the injustice of the 
new government in stripping him of his property and for this he was twice 
imprisoned first in Newgate and afterwards m the Tower Here he con 
tinued for three years to write remonstrances and complaints upon the iniquity 
with which he had be n treated and his representations although ineffectual 
were but too well grounded At length he was released from prison on the 27th 
of July 1663 on giving bond to the lheutenant of the Tower for his good be- 
haviour after which we know nothing of his history except that he died on the 
2d of May 1667 

It was unfortunate for the poetical reputation of Wither that he plunged into 
the troubled sea of war and politics for his earliest producticns are his best 
In these he has depicted nature and poured forth the amiable feelings of his 
own heart in beautiful energetic and appropriate language—language which 
he tells us flowed forth without study ashe could not spend time to put his 
meaning into other words But party injuries and party principles when he 
became a polemical writer too often jarred the harmony of his feelings, and 
expressed themselves with the same spontane'ty but in a less happy style 
Still however he clung to the Muse in prosperity and adversity infr edom and 
bondage and in prison when even pen and ink were denied him, he wrote down 
his thoughts with red ochre upon histrencher Few authorshave also been more 
vilified and ridiculed, both during his life-time and after his death but time 
although tardily has at length done justice to his memory and he 1s now recog 
nised as & genuine poct notwithstanding the unmerited satire f Butler P pe 
and their contemporaries 





WITHER 


SONG OF THE NYMPH 


Gentle swain, good speed befall thee 

And 1n love still prospe: thou 

Future times shall happy call thee, 

Though thou he neglected now 
Virtue s lovers shall commend thee 
And perpetual fame attend thee 


Happy are these woody mountains 
In whose shadows thou dost hide 
And as happy are those fountams 
By whose murmurs thou dost bide, 
For contents are here excelling, 
e than in a prince s dwelling 


There thy flocks do clothing bring thee, 
And thy food out of the fields 

Pretty songs the birds do sing thee, 
Sweet perfumes the meadow yields 
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And what more 1s worth the seeing, 
Heaven and earth thy prospect being ? 


Thy affection reason measures, 
And distempers none 1t feeds , 
Still so harmless are thy pleasures, 
That no others grief it breeds 
And if night begets thee sorrow, 
Seldom stays it till the morrow 


From The Mistress of Phalarete 


RESISTANCE TO THF OPPRESSOR 


Do I not know a great man s power and might, 
In spite of mnocence, can smothe nght 

f Colour his villanies to get esteem 

' And make the honest man the villain seem ? 

1 know it and the world doth know ts true 
Yet I protest if such a man J] knew, 
That might my country prejudice, or thee, 
Were he the greatest or the proudest he 
That breathes this day if so it mght be found 
That any good to either might redound, 
I unappalled, dare in such a case 
Rip up his foulest crimes before his face, 
Though for my labow I were sure to drop 
Into the mouth of 1uin without hope 


From a@ Sat re addpessed to th King 


THE STEDFAST SHEPHERD 


Hence away, thou Siren, leave me, 
Pish! unclasp these wanton arms 
Sugar d words can ne er deceive me 
(Though thou prove a thousand charms) 
Fie, fie, forbear , 
No common snare 
Can ever my affection chain 
Thy painted baits, 
And poor deceits, 
Are all bestow d on ™= 1n vain. 


WI1THSR, 6] 


Im no slave to such as you be, 
Neither shall that snowy breast 
Rolling eye, and lip of ruby, 
Ever rob me of my rest 
Go, go, display 
Thy beauty s ray, 
To some more soon enamour d swam 
Those common wiles 
Of sighs and smiles 
Are all bestow d on me in vain 


I have elsewhere vow d a duty 
Turn away thy tempting eye 
Show not me a painted beauty 
These mmpostures I defy 
My spirit loaths 
Where gaudy clothes 
And feigned oaths may love obtain 
I love her so, 
Whose look swears No, 
That all your labours will be vain 


Can he prize the tainted posies, 
Which on every breast are worn 
That may pluck the virgin roses 
] rom their never touched thorn 2 
I can go rest 
On her sweet breast 
That 1s the pride of Cynthia s train 
Then stay thy tongue, 
Thy mermaid song 
Is all bestow d on me 1n vain 


He s a fool that basely dalhes, 
Where each peasant mates with him 
Shall I haunt the thronged valleys, 
Whilst there s noble hills to climb 2? 
No, no, though clowns 
Are scared with frowns 
I know the best can but disdain, 
And those I ll prove 
So will thy love 
Be all bestow d on me in vun. 
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FRANCIS QUARLES one of those poets whose reputation is now only emerging 
from the obloquy under which it was industriously buried, was born at Stewards 
near Romford in Essex inthe year 1592, He was educated at Christ s College 
Cambridge after which he was entered at Lincolns Inn but his purpose in 
studying the law was to be able to arbitrate among his friends and neighbours, 
rather than to follow it asa profession He was appointed cup-bearer to the 
Queen of Bohemia (daughter of James I) and was afterwards secretary to 
Archbishop Usher On the breaking out of the rebellion in Ireland, he fled from 
that kingdom and, inc nsequence of the ruin of the royal cause in England 
lis property was confiscated Even this he could ha e borne but the ruin or 
di persion of his books and manuscripts is supposed to have broken his heart 
He died in 1644 

The poetry of Quarle has b en much and unju tly ridiculed on acc unt f 
the conceits with whicl it abounds But the present age is beginning to rescue 
him from the contumely of heartless critics and to do justice to his excellen e 
His verses are wonderfully harm mou forthe perm d n which he lived and 
many passages can be extracted from his writing which display not only great 
polish but the utmost energy of diction and strength of imagination 


FAITH 


Advance thy shield of Patience to thy head 

And when Grief strikes, twill stnke the striker dead 
In adverse fortunes, be thou strong and stout 
And bravely win thyself heaven holds not out 
His bow for ever bent the disposition 

Of noblest spimt doth, by opposition 

Exasperate the more a gloomy night 

Whets on the morning to return more bright 
Brave minds, oppress d should, in despite of Fate 
Look greatest like the sun, in lowest state 

But, ah! shall God thus strive with flesh and blood ? 
Receives he glory from, or reaps he good 

In mortals ruin, that he leaves man so 

To be o erwhelm d by this unequal foe ? 

May not a potter, that, from out the ground, 
Hath framed a vessel, search 1f 1t be sound ? 

Or if by furbishing he take more pain 

To make it fairer, shall the pot complain ? 

Mortal, thou art but clay, then shall rfot he, 

That framed thee for his service, season thee ? 
Man, close thy lps, be thou no undertaker 

Of Gods designs dispute not with thy 
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FROM A SONG 


41 ‘THE TUNE OF CUCKOLDS ALL 4 ROW 


If once that Antichristian crew 
Be crush d and overthrown, 

We ll teach the nobles how to crouch, 
And keep the gentry down 

Good manners have an 1ll report, 
And turn to pride, we see 

We ll therefore cry good manners down, 
And hey! then up go we! 


The name of lord shall be abhor: d 
For every man s a brother 

No reason why in church or state, 
One man should rule another 

But when the change of government 
Shall set our fingers free, 

We ll make the wanton sisters stoop 
And hey! then up go we! 


Our cobblers shall translite then souls 
From caves obscure and shady 

We ll make Tom T * * as good as my lord, 
And Joan as good as my lady 

We ll crush and fimg the marnage rng 
Into the Roman see 

We ll ask no bands, but e en clap hands, 
And hey! then up go we! 


EMBLEM I BOOK IIl 


MY SOUL HATH DFSIRED THEE IN THE NIGHT 


Good God! what horrid darkness doth surround 
My groping soul! how are my senses bound 

In utter shades, and, muffled fiom the hght, 

I uk in the bosom of eternal mght ! 

The bold faced lamp of heaven can set and rise, 
And with his morning glory fill the eyes 

Of gazing mortals , his victorious ray 

Can chase the shadows and restore the day 
Night s bashful empress, though she often wane, 
As oft repents her darkness, primes again, 
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And with her cucling horns doth re embrace 

He: biother s wealth, and orbs her silver face 
But, ah! my sun deep swallow d im his fall, 

Is set, and cannot shine, nor rise 1 all 

My bankrupt wain can beg no: borrow light 
Alas! my darkness is perpetual mght 

Falls have their risings, wanings have their primcs, 
And desperate sorrows wait their bette: times 
Lbbs have their floods , and autumns have then spring 
All states have changes, hurned with the swings 
Of chance and time, still nding to and fro 

1 cirestiial bodies and celestial too 

How often have I vamly groped about 

With lengthen d arms, to find a passage out 
Phat I might catch those beams mine eye desiics, 
And bathe my soul in these celestial fues ! 

Like as the haggard, cloister d in her mew 

To scow her downy robes, and to renew 

Her bioken flags preparing t overlook 

‘The timoious mallard at the sliding brook, 

Jets off fiom perch to perch from stock to ground, 
] rom .10und to window, thus surveying 1ound 
Iler dove befeathe: d prison, till at length 
Calling he: noble birth to mind, and strength 

W hereto he: wing was born, her ragged beak 
Nips off her jangling jesses, strives to bicak 

Her jinglin, fetters, and begins to bate 

At every glimpse and darts at every grate 

I cn so my weary soul, that long has been 

An inmate in this tenement of sin, 

T ock d up by cloud brow d error, which invites 
My cloister d thoughts to feed on black delight», 
Now suns he: shadows, and begins to dart 

Hei wing d desires at thee, that only art 

The sun she seeks, whose rising beams can fright 
These dusky clouds that make so dark a night 
Shine forth, great glory, shine, that I may sec, 
Both how to loathe myself, and honour thee 

But if my weakness force thee to den 

Thy flames, yet lend the twilght of thine eye 

If I must want those beams I wish, yet grant 
Phat I at least may wish those beams I want 


QUARLES 6 


THE VIRGIN TO HER CHILD 


Come, come, my blessed infaut, and immure thee 
Within the temple of my sacred arms, 
Secure mine arms,—mine arms shall then secure thee 
From Herod s fury, or the High Priest s harms 
Or if thy danger d hfe sustain a loss, 
My folded arms shall turn thy dying cross 


But ah! what savage tyrant can behold 
The beauty of so sweet a face as this 1s 
And not himself be by himself controll d, 
And change his fury to a thousand kisses ! 
One smile of thine 1s worth more mines of treasure 
Than there were myriads in the days of Ceesar 


O had the Tetrarch, as he knew thv burth, 
So known thy stock he had not thought to paddle 
In thy dear blood, but prostrate on the earth, 
ITad veil d his crown before thy royal cradle 
And laid the sceptre of his glory down, 
And begg d a heavenly for an earthly crown 


Illustiious babe! how is thy handmaid graced 
With a nich armful' how dost thou dechne 
Thy m-yesty, that wert so late embraced 
In thy great kathers arms and now in mine! 
How humbly gracious art thou to refiesh 
Me with thy spuit, and assume my flesh ! 


But must the treason of a traitor s hail 
Abuse the sweetness of these ruby lips? 
Shall marble hearted cruelty assail 
These alabaster sides with knotted whips 2 
And must these smiling roses entertain 
Lhe blows of scorn, and flirts of base disdain 2 


Ah! must these dainty httle springs that twine 
So fast about thy neck, be pierced and torn 
With ragged nails and must these brows resign 
Their crown of glory for a crown of thorn 2 
Ah! must the blessed infant taste the pain 
Of death s injurious pangs, nay, worse, be slain? 


Sweet babe! af what dear rate do wretched I 
Commit a sin! Lord, every sin s a dart, 
And every trespass lets a javelin fly 
And every javelin wounds thy bleeding heart 
Pardon, sweet babe, what I have done anuss, 
And seal that granted pardon with a kiss 


Fi0m the Emblems 
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Georck HERBERT who was brother of the celebrated Lord Herbert of Cher 
bury was born at Montgomery Castle in Wales, on April 3rd 1593 and wus 
educated at Westminster schoo] and afterwards at Tr nity College Cambridge 
His first aim was to succeed in hfe as a courtier and for this purpose he ingra 
tiated himself nto the favour of James l. who rewarded his services with a 
sinecure worth 150/ per annum But on the death of the king and his prin 
cipal court patrons he renounced his ambitious hopes, and resolved to devot 
limself tothe church for which purpose he resumed his theol gical studies ard 
obtained the prebendary of Leighton Bromswold in the diocese of Lincoln and 
subsequently the living of Bemerton After a life of apostolic piety and dil: 
gence in the office of a country pastor he died in February 1632 The popu 
larity of Herbert in his own day was extravagantly great but much of thi 
may be attributed to his personal character and perhaps still more of itt th 
perverted taste of the age which Herbert has in many cases gratified tt 
utmost extreme Hence the wings and altar pieces into which he moulded tl 
shape of his verses and the strange parallels wh ch he delighted in establist inj, 
In consequence of these defects his poetry although often strik ng and be u 
tiful is mnferior to tat of Quarles Witl er and Crashaw 


SIN 


Loid, with what cue hast thou begut us round ! 
Parcnts first season us then schoolmastuts 

Deliver us to laws, they send us bound 
To rules of 1eason, holy messengers, 

Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 

Fk me nets and stratagems to catch us in 
Bibles laid open, millions of suiprises 

Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 
The sound of glory ringing 1n our ears 

Without, our shame, within, our consciences 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears 


Yet all these fences and their whole array 
One cunning bosom sin blows quite away 


LOVL 


Immortal Love, author of this gieat flame, 

Sprung from that beauty which can never fade, 
How hath man parcell d out thy glorious name, 

And thrown it on that dust which thou hast made 


HEREERT 


While mortal love doth all the title gun! 
Which siding with invention they toscther 
Bvar all the sway, possessing heait and brain 
(Thy workmanship), and give thee share in neithu 


Wit fancies beauty, beauty raiseth wit 
The world 1s theirs , they two play out the game 
Thou stinding by and though thy glorious name 
Whought our deliverance from th infernal pit, 
Who sings thy praise ?—only a scarf or glove 
Doth warm our hands, and make them write of love 


APOLOGY FOR SACRED POETRY 


Who says that fictions only and false hai 
Become a verse? Is there in Truth no beauty ? 
Is all good structure m a winding stair ? 
My no lines pass except they do their duty 
Not to a true, but painted chair 2 


Is it no yerse, except exchanted groves 
And sudden arbours shadow coarse spun lines ? 
Must purling streams 1efresh a lover s loves 2 
Must all be veil d, while he that reads divincs 
Catching the sense at two removes ? 


Shepherds are honest people, let them sing 
Riddle who list, for me and pull for piime 
I envy no man s nightingale or spiing 
Nor let them punish me with loss of rhy mc 
Who plunly say, My God, my King 


LMPLOYMI NT 


If as a flower doth spreid and die 
Thou wouldst extend me to some good 
Before I were by frost s extremity 
Nipt in the bud 


The sweetness and the piaise were thine 
But the extension and the room 
Which in thy galand I should fill, were minc 
At thy grexnt doom 
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HERBERT 


For as thou dost impart thy grace, 
The greate: shall our glory be 
The measure of our joys 1s in this place 
The stuff with thee 


Let me not languish then, and spend 
A life as barien to thy praise 
As 1s the dust, to which that life doth tend, 
But with delays 


All things are busy , only I 
Neither bring honey with the bees, 
Nor flowers to make that, nor the husbandry 
To water these 


I am no link of thy great cham 
But all my company is a weed 
Loid, place me in thy concert give one stin 
To my poor iced 


VIRIUE 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm so bight, 

The bridal of the earth and shy 

Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to mght, 
For thou must die 


Sweet 10se, whose hue angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 


Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie 

My music shows you have your closes, 
And all must die 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season d timber, never gives, 

But when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives 
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Tuts poet, it 1s supposed, was born in Lon lon where his father was a clerg 

man of high reputation The year in which he was born 1s unknown but it 
& ipposed to have been about 1635 He was educated at the Charter Hous 
and afterwards became a Fellow of Peter House Cambridge but fr m the 
latter place he was ejected by the Parliamentary army 1n 1644 He had been 
already distinguished as an eloquent and persuasi e preacher it 1s poss ble 
however that the injury he had sustained from th Puritan party acting up n 
an enthusiastic temperament produced the change that followed forh aban 
doned England for France and abjured the Protestant faith for that of tlhe 
Chur hof Rome As he was in a comparatively destitute condition the Queen 
of Charles I who interested herself im his fortunes advised h m to rep irt 
Italy in order to better his ondition He went thith r accordingly and became 
secr tary to a cardinal; but in consequence of h s remonstrances w ththe m m 
t rs of the cardinal s retinue n account of the r dissolute conduct his lif wa 
m_aced, so that to escape their violence he was obliged to repair on a p ler m 

re to Loretto He overheated himself on the journey anddiedafeww k 
after his arrival not without suspicion of bh ving be n pos ned by h enem 

There 18 a rictness and melody in the poetry of Cra haw to whi h we an 

s arcely find a parallel among the relig ous poets of tte period andinsom_  f 
fis descriptions he seems to have caught the very spirit in which Milton n 
ceived the brightest passages of his Paradise Lost It 1s unfortunate h r 
that his fancy was so unconstrained and his taste s per erted that he 1s seld m 
equal throughout any of his poems and even the m st be utiful of his d as 
frequently terminate in a perplexing maze or sink int absolute b thos. In th 

xtra t whch we have gi en fromhs del ghtful pem Ontt A umpto of 
th Vi gn the eader w Il not fail torem rh the zealof C ash wf rhis i pted 
r ed and the fanciful application which he could make of tte So.g f Sulom 
to neti n one of the most untenable dogm s of his chur |} 


THE NAILIVITY 


We sw thee in thy balmy nest 
Bright dawn of our eternal day! 
We saw thine eyes break fiom then east 
And chase the trembling shades aw2y 
We saw thee and we blest the sight 
We saw thee by thine own sweet light 


Poor woild (said I), what wilt thou do 
To entertain this starry strange: ! 
Is this the best thou canst bestow 
A cold, and not too cleanly mim,e1 ? 
Contend ye powers of heav n and evth 
To ft a bed for this huge bnth 


Pioud world (said I), cease your contest, 
And let the mijhty Babe alone 

The phoenix builds the pheenix nest, 
Love s aichitecture 18 all one 

The Babe whose bnth embraves this morn 

Made his own bed ere he wis born 
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I saw the curl d drops, soft and slow, 
Come hovering o er the place s head, 
Offering their whitest sheets of snow, 
To furnish the fair Infant s bed 
Forbear (said I), be not too bold, 
Your fleece is white, but tis too cold 


I saw the obsequious Seraphims 
Their rosy fleece of fire bestow, 
For well they now can spare their wings, 
Since Heaven itself hes here below 
Well done (said I), but are you swe 
Your down, so warm will pass for pure ? 


No, no, your Kings not yet to seek 
Where to repose his royal head 

See see, how soon his new bloom d chicek 
Twixt s mothers breasts 1s gone to bed 

Sweet choice (said I) no wy but so 

Not to he cold, yet sleep in snow 


Yet when young Aprils husband showels 
Shall bless the fruitful Maia» bed 
We ll bung the first boin of her flowers 
To kiss thy feet, and crown thy heid 
To thee, dread Lamb! whose love must heep 
The shepherds more than they then shcep 
Fro ally fth Nay 


ON THE ASSUVPTION OF LHL VIRGIN MARY 


Haik! she 1s call d, the parting hour 1s come 
‘Lake thy farewell poor world! heavy n must go home 
A piece of heay nly euth pure: and brighter 
‘Lhan the chaste stais, whose choice lamps come to hyht 
her 
While though the ciyotal orbs cleirer than thev 
She clunbs and makes a far more milky way 
Shes calld Hark! how the dear immortal dove 
Sighs to his silver mate Rise up my love, 
Rise up my fair, my spotless one, 
The winters past, the run 1s gone 
The spring 1s come the flowe1s appear, 
No sweets but thou are wanting here 
Come away my love 
Come away my dove, 
Cast off delay 
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The court of heav n 1s come, 
To wait upon thee home 
Come, come away 
—— The flowers appear, 
Or quickly would, were thou once herc 
The spring 1s come or if it stay, 
Tis to keep time with thy delay 


TO THE MORNING —SATISFACTION FOR SLLEP 


What succour can I hope the muse will send, 
‘Whose drowsiness hath wrong d the muse s fiend 2 
What hope, Aurora, to propitiate thee, 
Unless the muse sing my apology ? 

O in that morning of my shame when I 
I ay folded up in sleeps captivity, 
How at the sight did st thou diaw back thine eye 
Into thy modest veil? how did st thou 11s¢e 
Twice dyed in thine own blushes, and did st un 
To draw the curtains, and awake the sun? 
Who rousing his illustrious tresses crme 
And seeing the loath d object hid fo. shame 
His head in thy fair bosom, and still hides 
Me from his patronage I pray hc chides 
And pomting to dull Morpheus, bids me til c 
My own Apollo try if I can make 
His Lethe be my Helicon and see 
If Morpheus have a muse to wait on me 
Hence tis my humble fancy finds no wings 
No nimble rapture starts to heaven and brings 
Fnthusiastic flames, such as can give 
Mariow to my plump genius make it live 
Drest in the glorious madness of a muse 
Whose feet can walk the milky way and choose 
Her starry thoone whose holy heats can warm 
‘The grave, and hold up an exalted arm 
To hft me from my lazy urn, to climb 
Upon the stooping chouldeis of old time 
And trace eternity —But all 1s dead 
All these delicious hopes are buried 
In the deep wrinkles of his angiy biow, 
Where mercy cannot find them but O! thou 
Bright lidy of the moin, pity doth lic 
So warm in thy soft biewst it cannot dic 
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Have mercy then and when he next shall 11se 

O! meet the angry god, invade his eyes, 

And stroke his radiant cheeks, one timely kixs 

Wiull kill his anger, and revive my bliss 

So to the treasure of thy pearly dew, 

Thrice will I pay three tears to show how tiue 

My grief is so my wakeful lay shall knock 

At th oriental gates, and duly mock 

The early lark s shnill orizons to be 

An anthem at the day s nativity 

And the same rosy finger d hind of thine 

That shuts mght s dying eyes, shall open mux 
But thou faint god of sleep, forget that I 

Was ever known to be thy votary 

No more my pillow shall thine altar be, 

Nor will I offer any more to thee 

Myself a melting sicrifice Im born 

Again a fresh child of the buxom morn 

Herr of the suns first beams why thrert st thou s02 

Why dost thou shake thy leaden sceptie? go 

Bestow thy poppy upon wrkeful woe 

Sickness and sorrow whose pale lids ne er know 

Thy downy finger dwell upon their eyes 

Shut in their tears shut out then miscies 


THE APOSTOLIC SPIRIT INVOAKLD 


O that 1t were as it wus wont to be! 

When thy old friends of fire all full of thee 

Fought against frowns with smiles, gave glorious chase 

Io persecutions, and against the face 

Of death, and fiercest dangers, duist with brave 

And sober pace, march on to meet a grave 

On their bold breasts about the world they bore thee, 

And to the teeth of hell stood up to teach thee 

In centre of their inmost souls they wore thee 

Where racks and torments strived in vain to reach thee 
Little, alas! thought they 

Who tore the fair breasts of thy friends, 

Their fury but made way 

For thee, and served therein thy glorious ends 
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Tne year of this poet s birth cannot be ascertained He was descended from 
tle ancient family of Carew in Devonshire and after having spent some time 
at Corpus Christi College Oxford he perfevted his education by foreign travel 
At his return he became a favourite at court on account of his elegance wit, 
and talents and was patronized by Charles I who appointed him Gentleman 
of the Privy Chamber and Sewer in Ordinary He was held in high estimation 
ly the literary characters of the day and his merits are honourably recorded by 
Clarendon in his Life and Continuation Carew died in 1639 


TO THE NEW YEAR TOR THE COUNTESS OI CARIISI 


Give Lucinda pearl nor stone, 
Lend them light who else have none 
T et her beauty shine alone 


Gums nor spice bring from the east, 
For the Phoenix in her breast 
Builds his funeral pile and nest 


No rich tire thou canst invent 
Shall to grace her form be sent, 
She adorns ll ornament 


Give her nothing but restore 
Those sweet smiles which heietofore 
In her cheerful eyes she wore 


Drive those envious clouds away, 
Veils that have o ercast my day 
And eclipsed her brighter ray 


Let the royal Goth mow down 
This yeai s harvest with his own 
Sword, and spare Lucinda s frown 


Janus, if, when next I trace 
Those sweet lines, I in her face 
Read the charter of my grace 


Then, from bright Apollo s tree, 
Such a garland wreath d shall be 
Ag shall crown both her and thee 
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CARI W 


{HE PROTCSTATION 


No more shall meads be deck d with flowers, 
Nor sweetness dwell in rosy bowers , 

Nor greenest buds on branches sprin, 

Nor warbhng birds delight to sing, 

Nor April violets paint the grove, 

If I forsake my Celia s love 


The fish shall in the ocean burn 

And fountains sweet shall bitter tuin 
The humble oak no flood shall know 
When floods shall highest hills o er flow 
Black Lethe shall oblivion leave, 

If ee: my Celia I deceive 


I ove shall his bow and shaft lay by 
And Venus doves want wings to fly 
The sun refuse to show his light, 
And day shall then be turnd to night 
And in that mght no stai appeu, 

If once I leave my Ceha dear 


J ove shill no more inhabit earth 

Nor lovers more shall love for worth 
Nor joy above 1n heaven dwell, 

Nor pain torment poo: souls in hell 
Grim death no moie shall horrid prove 
If ee: I leave bright Celia s love 


THE TRIMI OSI 


Ask me why I send you heie 

This firsthng of the infant veai , 
Ask me why I send to you 

This primrose all bepearl d with dew 
I straight will whispe: in your ears 
‘Lhe sweets of love are wash d with teus 
Ask me why this flower doth show 
So yellow, gieen, and sickly too, 
Ask me why the stalk is weak, 

And bendmg yet it doth not break, 
I must tell you, these discover 
What doubts and fevrs aie in a lover 
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KI LGY ON LADY MARIA WENTWORTH EI DEST DAUGHIER 
OF THOMAS EARL OF CLEVELAND 


And here the precious dust 18 laid, 
Whose purely temper d clay was made 
So fine, that it the guest betray d 


Else the soul grew so fast within, 
It broke the outward shell of sin, 
And so was hatch d a cherubin 


In height it soar d to God above, 
In depth it did to knowledge move, 
And spread in breadth to general love 


Before, a pious duty shined 
‘Lo parents courtesy, behind, 
On either side, an equal mind 


Good to the poor to kindred dea) 
To servants kind, to friendship clear, 
‘lo nothing but herself seveic 


So thou,h a virgin, yet a bride 
To every grace, she justified 
A chaste polygamy, and died 


Learn from hence (reader) what small trust 
We owe this world, where Virtue must 
Fral as our flesh, crumble to dust 


EPITAPH ON THE LADY MARY VILLERS 


This httle vault, this narrow room, 
Of love and beauty 1s the tomb 
The dawning beam, that gan to clear 
Our clouded sky, les darken d here, 
For ever set to us, by death 
Sent to inflame the world beneath 
Twas but a bud, yet did contain 
More sweetness than shall spring again , 
A budding star, that mght have grown 
Into a sun, when it had blown 
This hopeful beauty did create 
New Ife in Love s declining state 
But now his empire ends, and we 
From fire and wounding darts are free, 
His brand, his bow, let no man fear, 
The flames, the arrows, all lie here 
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Stir JoHN SUCKLING was born at Witham, in Middlesex in 1609 His early 
life had something marvellous in it, according to his contemporaries, who related 
strange instances of the precocity of his talents, so that at fifteen he must have 
been a genius of no common mark Nor was his youth without enterprise and 
adventure for before he bad finished his twentieth year he had travelled 
through a considerable part of Europe visited its principal Courts, and served as 
a volunteer under the great Gustavas Adolpt us in several engagements On 
his return to England, young gay and accomplished, and with a high reputa- 
tion |e naturally became a universal favourite and basked in the smiles of the 
court until the civil war commenced when he joined the unfortunate Charles I 
with a hundred horsemen magnificently equipped at his own expense But this 
gay troop was too fine for active service and only excited the derision of both 
friends and enemies He was so active an adherent of the king however that 
the House of Commons was about to arrest him upon which he fled to France 
On the way to Paris his servant robbed him at an inn while he slept and 
knowing the ardent temper of his master the villain stuck the blade of a small 
knife into one of Sir Johns boots When the knight awoke he booted him elf 
in haste to pursue the fugitive but a wound was the consequence of which 
he died on the 7th of May 164] 

The poetry of Sir John Suckling is light gay and sparkling hke that which 
was afterwards cultivated at the R storation but like it also it is not merely 

tained but embued with an irreligious and licentious spirit Hus productions 
th refore which were universally prized during the penod of Charles II can 
only afford for the general reading of the present age a few carefully selected 
xtracts 


SONG 


No, no, fair heretic, it needs must be 
But an ul love in me, 
And worse for thee, 
For were it in my power 
To Jove thee now this hour, 
More than I did the last, 
I would then so fall 
I might not love at all 
I ove that can flow, and can admit increase, 
Admits as well an ebb, and may grow less 


True love 1s still the same, tne torrid zones, 
And those more frigid ones 
It must not know, 
fk or love grown cold or hot 
Is lust or fnendship, not 
The thing we have, 
For that s a flame would die 
Held down, or up too high 
Then think I love more than I can expiess, 
And would love more, could I but love thee less 
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DESCRIPTION OF A BRIDE 


But wot you what? the youth was going 
To make an end of all his wooing, 
The parson for him staid 
Yet by his leave, for all his haste, 
He did not so much wish all past 
(Perchance) as did the maid 


The maid—and thereby hangs a tale— 

F or such a maid no Whitson ale 
Could ever yet produce 

No grape thats kindly mpe could be 

So round, so plump, so soft, as she, 
Nor half so full of juice 


Her finge: was so small, the ring 

Would not stay on which they did brin,, 
It was too wide a peck 

And to say truth (for out it must) 

It look d hhke the great collar (just) 
About our young colt s neck 


Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out 
As if they fear d the h,ht 
But oh! she dances such a wyy ! 
No sun upon an Easter Day, 
Is half so fine a sight 


IIer cheeks so raie a white was on 
No daizy mikes comp2rison 

(Who secs them is undone) 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Katheuine pear 

The side that s next the sun 


Her lips were red, and one was thin 
Compaied to that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly 
But (Dick) her eyes so guard her face 
I durst no more upon them gaze 
Than on the sun in July 


Her mouth so small when she does speak 
Thou dst swear her teeth her words did breah, 
That they might passige get, 
But she so handled still the matter, 
They came as good as ours or better, 
And are not spent a whit 
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SIR JOHN SUCKLING 


SIEGE OF A HEART 


Tis now, since I sat down before 
That foolish fort, a heart, 

, Time strangely spent!) a year and more, 
And still I did my part 


Made my approaches, from he: hand 
Unto her lip did rise 

And did already understand 
The language of her eyes 


Proceeded on with no less art, 
My tongue was engineer , 

I thought to undermine the heat 
By whispering 1n the ear 


When this did nothing, I brought down 
Great cannon oaths, and shot 

A thousand thousand to the town, 
And still it yielded not 


I then resolved to starve the place 
By cutting off all kisses, 

Prausing and gazing on her face, 
And all such little blisses 


Io draw her out, and from her strength, 
I drew all batteries in 

And brought myself to he at length 
As if no siege had been 


When I had done what man could do, 
And thought the place mine own, 
The enemy lay quiet too, 
And smiled at all was done 


I sent to know from whence and wheie, 
These hopes, and this relief? 

A spy inform d, Honour was there, 
And did command in chief 


March, march (quoth I), the word straight give, 
Let’s lose no time, but leave her 
That giant upon air will live, 
And hold it out for ever 


To such a place our camp remove 
As will not siege abide, 

I hate a fool that starves her love 
Only to feedther pride 
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I pr ythee spare me, gentle boy! 

Press me no more for that slight toy 

That foolish trifle of an heart 

I swear it will not do its part 

Though thou dost thine employ st thy power and art 


For through long custom it has known 

The little secrets and 1s grown 

Sullen and wise, will have its will 

And, like old hawks, pursues that still 

Which makes least sport flies only where t can kill 


Some youth that has not made his story 
Will think peichance the pain s the glory 
And mannerly sit out I ove s feast 

I shall be carving of the best 

Rudely call for the last course fore the rest 


And oh! when once that couse 1s past 
How short a time the feast doth last ! 
Men rise away and scarce say grace, 
Or civilly once thank the face 

That did invite but seek another place 


PLRJIURY FACUSED a 


Alas, 1t 1s too late! I can no moe 
Love now, than I loved befoie 
My I lora, tis my fate, not I 
And what you call contempt, is destiny 
I am no monster sure I cannot shew 
Two hearts, one I already owe 
And I have bound myself with oaths, and vow d 
Oft ner, I fear, than heaven has e ei allow d, 
That faces now should work no more on me, 
Than if they could not charm or I not see 
And shall I break em? shall I thmk you cin 
Love, if I could, so foul a perjured man ? 
Oh no tis equally impossible that I 
Should love again, o1 you love perjury 

kt 
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Tus indefatigable author wio was by turns soldier projector theatr: | 
manager and political envoy was born at Oxford in 1605 and was the son of 
an innkeeper who was also mayor of that city At the age of sixteen he was 

ntered a member of Lincoln College where poetry allured his attention to the 
exclusion of logic and other severe branches of scholarship His stay at the 
University however was brief and, on leaving it he came to London like the 
other fortune hunting youths of that stirring age in quest of patronage and ad 
vancement Here after several changes he commenced wniter for the stage 
and his efforts in this department secured him the approbation of the wits of tle 
day as well as the patronage of se eral influential persons so that after th 
death of Ben Jonson |} e was promoted to the Laureateship in 1638 The civil war 
however soon interrupted the tuneful avocations of the poet and Davenant 
taking up arms in behalf of the royal cause behaved so gallantly at the siege of 
Gloucester that he received the lono r of knighthood On the ruin f 11s 
party h fled to France and was emp] y d as an envoy between the Queen and 
Charles I At last by the advice of her Majesty he collect da body of unem 
ployed artifi ers with whom he embarked for the loyal colony of Virginia but 
he was intercepted by an English ship of war and sent pr oner to Cowe Castle 
n the Isle of Wight with the disagre able pro pect of being arraigned and 
executed asa traitor Such howe er wa _ his energy of character that witl 
1 ath continu Ily confronting him | _ n ployed the hours of captivity in con 
tinuing the heroic poem of Condibert the two first books of wh h he had pre 
v1 usly written in Paris At tle earnest intercession of several influential 
p rsons of the Republ can party t whom he had town kindne s during the 

1 il war le rece: eda full pard n and on beige set at large ! e resumed his 
dramatic occupations of the trical manager and dram tic author whicl h = on 
t nued till his death Hededon tle th of April 1668 and was int rred n 
We tminster Abbey Th _ poetic 1 reputat n of Davenant chiefly depend 
up nhs Gond bert an unfinished hero: or rather romantic poem a work rich 
in poetical beaut but whi h has been suffered to fall into neglect on account 
of the measure in which t 1 w itten and the eccentricities of sentiment and 
stvle with whicl it 1s often disfigured 


BENIFIT OF POLIRY 


By what bold passion am I rudely led, 

Like F ame g too curious and officious spy, 
Wheie I these rolls in her dark closet read, 

Where worthies wrapp d in Time s disguises he ? 


Why should we now their shady curtains draw 
Who by a wise retirement hence are freed, 

And gone to lands exempt from Nature s law, 
Where Love no more can mourn, or Valour bleed 


Why to this stormy world from their long rest, 
Are these recall d to be again displeased, 
Where durmg Natures reign we are opprest, 

Till we by Death s high privilege are eased ? 
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Is it to boast that verse has chemic pow r, 
And that its rage (which 1s productive heat) 
Can these revive, as chemists raise a flow r, 
Whose scatter d parts their glass presents complete ? 


‘Though in these worthies gone, valour and love, 
Did chastely as in sacred temples meet 

Such revived patterns us no more improve 
Than flow rs so raised by chemists make us swect 


Yet when the souls disease we desp rate find, 
Poets the old renown d physicians are, 

Who for the sickly habits of the mind, 
Examples as the ancient cure prepare 


And biavely then physicians honour gain 
When to the world diseases cureless seem 

And they (in science valiant) ne e: refrain 
Ait s war with nature till they lite redeem 


Put poets their accustom d task have long 
} orborne (who for examples did disperse 
The heroes vutues mn heroic song) 
And now think virtue sick past cure of ve1se 


Yet to this de p rate cwe I will proceed 
Such patterns show as shill not fail to move 
Shall teach thee valiant patience when they bleed 
And hapless lovers constancy in love 


As rivers to their ruin hasty be 
So life (stall earnest loud, and swift) 1uns post 
Io the vast gulf of death as they to sea, 
And vainly travels to be quickly lost 
From Gond bert BohI CartolV 


DESCRIPTION OF A LEADER 


Fo: aid of action he obedience taught, 
And silent patience for affliction s cu1e 

He praised my courage when I boldly fought 
But said, they conquer most that most enduie 


‘The toils of diligence as much approved 
As valour s self or th arts her practice gains, 
The care of men, more than of glory, loved 
Success rewarded, and successless pais 
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To joyful victors quenching water sent 
Delightful wine to their lamenting slaves , 

k or feasts have more brave lives than famine spert, 
And temp rance more thin trench 01 armour sve 


Valour his mistress Caution was his fiicnd 
Both to their diffrent seasons he applied 

The first he loved on th other did depend 
The fust made worth uneasy by her pride 


He to submuss devotion more was giv n 
After a battle gain d, than ere twas fou ht 
As if it nobler were to thank gh Heavy n 


ko. favours past, than bow for bounty sought 
F>) Condtert B ki Cant Ii 


CONSCIENCL 


ko though the plun judje Conscience, mile no show, 
But silently to he: dark session comes 

Not 1» 1ed law does to arraignment go 
Or war to execution with loud drums 


Lhough she on hills sets not he: gibbets Ingn 
Where frightful law sets hers noi bloody seems 
Like war in colours spread yet secietly 
She does her work and many inen condemns 


Choaks in the seed what law till 11pe ne er see 
What law would punish, conscience can prevent 
And so the wo1ld from many mischiefs frees 


Known by hei cures, as law by punishment 
From Gond bert Book II ( nt 1 


SONG 


The laik now leaves his wat rj nest, 

And, climbing shakes his dewy wings, 
He takes this window for the east 

And to implore your light, he sings, 
Awake, awake, the morn will never rise, 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes 
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The merchint bows unto the scaman s star, 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes, 
But still the lover wonders what they are 

Who look for day before his mistress wakes 
Awake awake break through your vails of lawn! 
Then driw your curtains and begin the dawn 


FPITAPH ON MRS KATHERINE CROSS BURIED IN FRANCL. 


Within this hallow d ground this seed 1s sown 

Of such a flowr though fill n ere fully blown 

As will when doom (the samt s first spring) appcus 
Be sweet as those which heaven s choice bosom wes 
Sweeter in withe: d de ith than fresh flowis ae 
And through death s foul and frightful vizard fur 
As calm in hfe as others in deith s shide 

So silent that her tongue seem d only mide 

lon precepts weigh d 1s those in wisest books 

Yet nought that silence lost us for her lool s 
Pcrsuaded more than others by thei speech 

Yet more by deeds than words she loved to teach 
Thuis fan flower s seed let none 1emove till doom 
No though to make some great dead princess room 
Phe world s triumphant courts prefer high birth 
But saints in deaths low palace unde: earth 

M vy claim chief place she was a stringer her 
And boin within opmion s giddy sphere 

A land wheie many whilst they are alive 

Piofanely for the style of suntship strive 

Irom otheis and themselves 1s sunts esteem 

Yet sainting after death profaneness deem 

Lhence young she from the sinful living fled 

I or safetv here among the sinless dead 

Neat to this blessed stranger s lowly tomb 

Who dares for neighbourhood piecsume to come ? 
Unless 1s her religious proselyte 

IIcr mothe: chillenge a just tenants ight 


RI ABRAHAM COWLITY 


He was born in St Dunstans parish London in 1618 and was the son fa 
c tizen who died before the birth of hisson but th s bereavement of tl efutu ec 
eminent poet was compensated by the care of Cowley s mother whostrained her 
scanty means to procure him a liberal education For this sacrifice she was well 
rewarded, as she lived long enough to witness the distinction with which her s n 
was ultimately crowned The first impulse which the mind of Cowley receiv d 
towards poetry was from an a cid nt 1 circimstance In the window of h 
mot! rs apartment lay a copy of Spensers Faery Queen and er th pag 
f this work the young boy pored with such enthusiasm th t asle tells us h 
b came irrecoverably a poet And tl 1s spirit was not long in manif sting ts If 
f ravolum of his poems was written and printed in his thirteenth year among 
which was the tragical History of Pyramu and Th sbe comp sed whenh was 
only ten years old While a mereschool boy also he produced a comedy call 1 
Los Riddle wii h was not publ shed until helad remo d to the University 
f Cambridge Atth s at of learning hs lo e of poetry cont nued t grow 
nd trengthen so that while still a young student he composed the gr at r part 
ft Da d  aworkinwh hth It rary materialsaloneind cateahgl tat 
f ch larship and great dil gen e and application At Cambr dge also t tl 
ge f twenty he publ] hed besid s Lo Riddle Latn omedy ent tl 1 
N ufragum Jocular Thu t per dwi noth r poetsaeconly b gi 
t try their p w rs helad produc d everalwok fg eat mert and ntti | 
hms lft d tngushedstatonamo gthep t fEngla d 
A perod of publ t ub] and exertion ensued that per ded th p 
f 1t unts of 1 armng as wll s the nosy courts f political contr 5 
din 1643 Cowley who was ow Master of Art was ) ted from the u 
ty ty the yarlament on a unt of his adlerence to the royal cause J 
r ad f thi atta hment to loyal principles |e obtained the favour of th 
1 f royal t md was app inted secr tary to Lord J rmyn at Pr 
ec ne quence f wi ch th lett rs 1 tw en Charl I adthe Queen pi d 
thr ugh! hnd Ali ff aldut xprdnl66h returnedt Lond 
b tsh rtly aft | a 11 w pp hnded ndthrown mt p on HII 
submitted howevy rt tlhe rali g p sadwa lasd At th dissolutio 
fttePrtet t byth d th fOl C mw iC wil yrcti ned tol ran 
ndr m d there till the Restoration an entfrom whicl | exp td r 
wardf r Ij tislab ursandtroutles Btth wa th r of bi andp t 
bon fit aswellas past ju es weeinag atm a forg tten He et d 
wth jart mbittered by disapp ntm nt firt t Brnelms and ft w d 
t Chet y mSurrey Itosgratifymgh w rt adlthatafter short: te 
lh pr urd tlrough tle interest of the Larl of St Alban (frm ly Ie d 
Jer nyn) andth Duk of Buckingham aleae f the Queens lands up n u } 
easy terms as aff rded lim a comfort bl nuef rtherestofl day H 
died tthe Porct Hou nChertsey nth 28thof July 1((7 and was nt rr i 
th g at ponp in Westminster Abb y a multit d of nobl att nding th 
p ocession Charles II by whomth d v ted p et had been ungr tefully 
quit d mghtb adto pronounce his funeral culog um wien te decla_ 1 
11 tC wileyh dnot left better man beh nd him in England 
The poetical work of Cowley besid ths already mentioned w I) 
Mistress The Clr nicle The Miscellani s The B kof Plants and Anacreont 
He belonged unfortunately to th metaphysical school of p try a lass th t 
appeared about the beg nning of the nteenth centiry a i whos prd c- 
t n ab und d wth far fetched cn ts and xt  agantlyp rtols rthr 
than truth and simplicity Lhis per er ty inde d would of it elf b 
sh rt-lived as it was unnatural hadit otb enf rth anctioiwtichitr ci el 
from ourp t wl exerted tle utm st of his ingenuitytog tfy d nfiin 
the prevailing t t But notw thstanding these defe ts w th whicl Cowley 
f qu ntly charg bl tlereis a fund of real n ture and feeling as w ll as f 
grandeu andb aut inl1 prod ction wlihwillal ysgive thom 1 ¢emin nt 
rank in the poetiy f1 gland 





COWLEY 


THF HEART FLED AGAIN 


False, foolish heart! didst thou not svy 
That thou would st never leave me more ? 
Behold! again tis fled away, 
Fled as fa: from me as before 
J strove to bring it back again 
1 cried and hollow d after it in vain 


I vn so the gentle Tyiian dame, 
When neither grief nor love prevail, 

Saw the dear object of her flame, 
Th ingrateful Troj.n, hoist his sail 
Aloud she call d to him to stay, 

The wind bore him and her lost words awav 
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The doleful Ariadne so, 
On the wide shore forsaken stood 

‘“‘ False Theseus, whither dost thou go 2 
Afar false Theseus cut the flood 
But Bacchus came to her relief 

Bacchus himself s too weak to ease my gnef 


Ah! senseless heart, to take no rest, 
But travel thus eternally ' 
Thus to be frozn in every breast ! 
And to be scorch d in every eye! 
Wandering about hke wretched Cain, 
Thrust out, ill used, by all, but by none slain ! 


Well, since tnou wilt not here remain 
1 ]1 een to live without thee try 
My head shall take the greater pain, 
And il thy duties shall supply 
I can more easily live, I know, 
Without thee, than without a mistress thou 
From The Mistress 


THE CHRONICLE a Battap 


Margarita first possest 
If I :emembcei well my breast, 
Margauita first of all 

But when 2 while the wanton maid 

With my restless heart had play d 
Marth took the flying ball 


Mutha soon did it resign 

To the beauteous Catharine 

Beauteous Catharine gave place 
(Though loth and angry she to part 
With the possession of my heart) 

To Ehzas conquering face 


Eliza till this hour might reign, 
Had she not evil counsels ta cn 
Fundamental laws she broke, 
And still new favourites she chose, 
Till up in arms my passions rose, 
And cast away her yoke 
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Mary then, and gentle Anne, 
Both to reign at once began 
Alternately they sway d 

And sometimes Mary was the far 

And sometimes Anne the crown did wear, 
And sometimes both I obey d 


Another Mary then arose 
And did rigorous laws impose 
A mighty tyrant she! 
I ong alas! should I have been 
Under that iron sceptred queen 
Had not Rebecca set me fiec 


When fair Rebecca set me frec, 
‘Iwas then a golden time with mc 
But soon those pleasures fled 

For the gracious princess died 

In her youth and beauty s pride 
And Judith reigned in he ste id 


One month three days, and half an how 
Judith held the sovereign powe1 
Wondrous beautiful her fr e! 

But so weak and small her wit 

That she to govern was unfit 
And so Susanna took hei place 


But when Isabella came 

Arm d with a resistless flame 

And th artillery of her eye 
Whilst she proudly march d about 
Greater conquests to find out, 

She beat out Susan by the bye 


But in her place I then obey d 
Black eyed Bess her viceroy mud, 
To whom ensued a vacancy 
‘Thousand worse passions then possest 
‘The interregnum of my bieast 
Bless me from such an anarchy ! 


Gentle Henrietta then 
And a thnd Mary next began 
Then Joan and Jane and Audi, 
And then a pretty Thomwine, 
And then another Kathaiine, 
And then 1. long cf eatara 
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Rut should I now to you reltte, 
The strength and riches of their state, 
The powder patches, and the pine 
‘Lhe ribbons, jewels and the rings 
The lace the paint and warlike things, 
hat make up all their magazines , 


If I should tell the politic arts 

To take and keep men s hearts 

Ihe letters embassies and spies, 
The frowns and smiles and flitteries, 
The quarrels tears and perjurics 

(Numberless, nameless mysteries ') 


And all the httle lime twigs laid 
By Machiavel the watmg mud— 
I more voluminous should ~10w 
(Chicfly if I like them should tell 
All change of weathers that befcll) 
Phan Holinshed o1 Stow 


But I will briefer with them be 
Since few of them werc long with imc 
An Ingher and a nobler stian 
My present Emperess does clam, 
IIeleonora first o th name 
Whom God 51 int long to 1e1zn ! 
I Sla 


VW) Pict RI 


Undernenrth this myrtle shade 

On flowery beds supinely laid 
With odorous oils my head oe: Howme 
And around it roses giowing 
What should I do but drink away 
The heat and troubles of the day ? 
In this more than kingly state 

T ove himself shall on me wait 
Fill to me T ove nay fill it up 
And min, led cast into the cup 
Wit, and mirth ead noble fires 
Vigorous health and giy desincs 
Ihc wheel of lite no less will sta 
Ina smooth thin 1ugged wv 
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Since it equally doth flee 
Let the motion plersant be 
Why do we precious omtments showet 7 
Nobler wines why do we pow ? 
Beauteous flowers why do we spread 
Upon the monuments of the dead ? 
Nothing they but dust can show 
Or bones that hasten to be so 
Crown me with roses whilst I live 
Now you: wines and ointments give, 
After death I nothing crave 
Tet me alive my plewuies haye— 
All are Stoics in the grave 

Lr Aa? 7? 


DIsTRUCIION OF THE TIRST BORN OF LOY 


Of God s dreadful anger thcse 
Weic but the first light skirmishe 
‘The shocl and bloody battle now begins 
Lhe plentcous harvest of full ripen d sins 
It was the time when the still moon 
Was mounted softly to he: noon 
And dewy Sleep which fiom Nights secret spring uc ¢, 
Gcntly 1s Nile the land 0 1 flows 
When lo! fiom the high countries of refined diy 
The golden heaven without allay — 
Whose dross in the creation purged away 
Mnde up the suns adulterate 1ay— 
Michiel the warhke prince does downwards fly 
Swift as the journcys of the sight 
Swift as the rays of light 
And with his winged will cuts through the yiclding sly 
IIe pass d though many a star and as he past 
Shone (lke a star in them) more bri, htly there 
Than they did in their sphere 
On 1 tall pyramid s pointcd head he stopp d at lust 
And a mild look of sacred pity cast 
Down on the sinful land where he was sent 
1 inflict the tudy punishment 
‘ Ah! yet, sadhe, yet stubborn king! 1epent 
Whilst thus unum d I stand 
1 1c the keen swoid of God fill my commandcd hand 
Suffer but yet thyself, ud thine to live 
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Who would, alas! believe 
That it forman, said he 
‘ So hard to be forgiven should be, 
And yet for God so easy to forgive! 
He spoke and downwards flew, 
And oer his shining form a well cut cloud he thicw, 
Made of the blackest fleece of Night, 
And close wrought to keep in the powerful li ht 
Yet wrought so fine it hinder d not his flight 
But through the key holes ard the chinks of doo1 
And through the nairow st walks of crooked port 
He past more swift and free, 
Than in wide air the wanton swallows flee 
He took a pointed Pestilence in his hand 
The spirits of thousand mortal poisons made 
The strongly temper d blade 
The sharpest sword that e er was laid 
Up in the magazine» of God to scoure a wicked | n1 
Through Lgypts wicked land his mach he tool 
And as he march d the sacred first boin stzo0ol 
Of every womb none did he spare 
None, from the mcanest beast to Cenchie s puiple hen 
The swift approach of endless mght 
Bicaks ope the wounded sleepers 1olling eves 
They awake the rest with dying cries 
And darkness doubles the aight 
‘The mised sounds of scatter d deaths they heu 
And lose then parted souls twist gnef and fea 
I ouder than all, the shrieking women s voice 
Pierces this chaos of confused noise 
As brighter lightning cuts away 
Clewr and distinguish d through the day 
With less complaints the Zoan temples sound, 
When the adored heifer: s drown d, 
And no true mark d successor to be found 
Whilst health, and strength and gladness doth possess 
The festal Hebrew cottages 
The blest Destroye: comes not there, 
To interrupt the sacred cheer 
That new begins their well refoimed year 
Upon their doors he read and understood 
God s protection writ in blood 
Well was he skilld1 th character Divine 
And though he pass d by it in haste 
He bow d and woishipp d as he past 
The mighty mystery thiough its humble sign 
Fi Tle Pl g JS Lg spt 
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THE BARGAIN 


Take heed, take heed thou lovely maid, 

Nor be by glittering ills betray d, 
Thyself for money! oh, let no min know 

I'he price of beauty fall n so low! 

What dangers ought st thou not to dread, 
Wen love, that s blind, 1s by blind Fortune lcd ® 


The foolish Indian that sells 

His precious gold for beads and bells 
Does a more wise and gainful traffic hold 

Than thou who sell st thyself for gold 

What gains in such a bargain are 2 
He ll in thy mines dig better treasuies fu 


Can gold, alas! with thee compare ? 
The sun, that makes it, s not so fan 
The sun, which can no. make nor ever sce 
A thing so beautiful as thee 
In all the journeys he does pass 
Phou,h the sev served h m for 1 lookin, ¥}ass 


Bold was the wretch that cheapen d thee 
Since Maus none so bold 1s he 

Thou rt so divine 1 thing, thit thee to buy 
Is to be counted simony 
Too dew he Il find his sordid price 

Has forfeited that and the Benefice 


If it be lawful thee to buy 

Iheie s none cin pay that 1 ite but I 
Nothing on earth a fittin, price can be 

But what on earth s most hke to thec 

And that my heart does only bei 
For there thvself, thy very elf 1s there 


So much thyself does in me live 
That, when it tor thyself I give 
Tis but to change thit piece of gold for this, 
Whose stamp and value equal is 
And, that full weight too may be had 
My soul ind body, two giains more Ill add 
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THE DAUGHTERS O1 SAUI 


Like two bright eyes in a fair body placed, 

Saul s royal house two beauteous dau hters girccd 
Merab the first Michal the younger, named 

Both equally for different glories famed 

Merab with spacious beauty fill d the sight 

But too much awe chastiscd the bold dehy ht 

T ike a calm sea which to th enlarged view 

Gives pleasure but gives fear wd reverence too 
Michal s swect looks clear and fiee joys did move 
And no less strong though much more gentle lov: 
T ike virtuous kings, whom men rejoice t obey 
(Tyiants themselves less absolute than they) 
Meiab appear d hke some fur princely towe1 
Michal some vir,in queen s delicious bower 

All Beauty s storcs in little and m great 

But the contiactcd beams shot heicest heat 

A clean and lively bhown was Mei ib s dyc 

Such as the proudcr colours mght envy 

Michils pure skin shone with such tamtle s whit 
As scatter d the weak riys of human sight 

IJe. hps and cheel s 1 nobler 1¢ed did shew 

Than eer on fiuits o1 flowers heavens pencil dicw 
Irom Merab s eyes herce ind quick lightmings cun — 
Fiom Michal s, the suns mild yet active, flame 
Mcrab s long han was glos y chesnut biown 
Iiesses of prlest gold did Michal crown 

Such was their outward form and one mht fine 
A difference not unlike it in the mind 

Meirb with comely majesty and strate 

Bore high th ad\ wnttage of hei woith and faite 
Such humble sweetness did soft Michal show 
That none who reach so Invh e cr stoop d so low 
Merab 1cjoiced in her wiack d lovers pun 

And fortrhed hc: vutue with disdain 

Lhe gniefs she cvused, gave j,entle Michal giiei 
(She wish d her beauties less for then 1elicf ) 

I vn to he: captives civil yet th cacess 

Of naked virtue guarded her no less 

Business and power Merabs luge thou,ht aid vc. 
Her wit disdain d the fetters of her sex 

Michal no less disdun d affans and noise 

Yet did it not from ignorance but choice 

In bricf, both copies were more swectly diiwn, 


Merb of Saul, Michal of Jonatha 
ov D 
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Sin Joun DENHAM was born at Dublin in 1(15 nd was the only on of Sir 
J hn Denham Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland. When nly two yea7s 
Id the future poet was brought to England, and aft r ha ing received the 
] ments of education in London he was sent m 1631 to Oxf rd In 1642 ke 
publ st ed the Sophy a work that strongly excited the pul lic attention nd in 
the following y ar his Coopers H 11 that tended st ll more h ghly to It } 
eputation Sir Johns station in 1 fe obl ged him to take a share in public 
ff ir and on the discomfiture of the royal use he was appointed in 1648 to 
n y James the young Duke of Yo k fr m Lond nt France an Mm ewhi h 
he saf ly accompl shed While he re ided in the latter ountry with tl royal 
fam ly of England, he helped t enh en thir m1 = h ly wthhi occasion | 
ses Atthe Restorat n he was neoftt f w suffering Loyal ts who b 
fit d by the change ashew d corated w th the Order of the B th and p 
p int d Surveyerof the K gs Build ngs. He died onthel9th fMa 1} 168 
d was buried by the sid ofh friend Cowl y 
SrJ hn Dentam asap t isnot only of a super rorder bit h has al 
tt d tingu shed merit of be ng on of th Fath rs of Engl sh vers on ac t 
f the regularity and harm ny f whi h he first set the example 


FHE THAMYS 


Parting fiom thence twiat angar shime and fi u 
[hose for whit s past and this for what s too neu 
My eye descendin,, fiom the hill surveys 
Where Thames aunong the wanton valleys sti ty 
Thames the most loved of all the Oce w » sons 
Ly his old sue, to his embraces runs 
Hastm,, to pav his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal hfe to meet eternity 

Though with those streams he no resemblance hold 
Whose foam is amber, and then gravel old 

Ilis genuine and less guilty wealth t explore 
Scarch not his bottom but survey his shorc 

O cr which he kindly spreads his spacious win, 
And hatches plenty for th ensuing spring 

Nor thcn destioys it with too fond a stay 

Lil e mothers which their infants overlay 

Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave, 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave 
No unexpected mundations spoil 

The mowe1 s hopes, nor mock the ploughman » tual 
But god hke his unwearied bounty flows 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does 
Nor are his blessings to his banks confined, 

But free and common as the sea or wind 

When he to boast or to disperse his stores 

1 ull of the tributes of his grateful shores 

Visits the world, and in his flying towers 

Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ouzs , 
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Finds wealth where tis, bestows it where 1t wants, 
Cities in deserts, woods 1n cities plants 

So that to us no thing, no plice 1s strange, 

While his fair bosom 1s the world s exchange 

O could I flow hke thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as 1t 1s my theme! 

Though deep, yet clear though gentle, yet not dull 
Stiong without rage without o erflowing full 
Heaven her Eridinus no more shall boast, 

Whose fame in thine, like lesser current s lost, 
Thy nobler streams shall visit Jove s abodes, 


To shine among the stars and bathe the gods 
F om Couper Tul 


Morpheus the humble God that dwells 
In cottages and smoky cells 

Hates gilded roofs and beds of down 
And though he feais no prince s frown, 
Flies fiom the circle of a crown 


Come, I say, thou powerful God 

And thy leaden chaiming rod 

Dipt in the Lethean lake, 

O er his wakeful temples shake 

Lest he should sleep, and never w ike 


Nature (alis) why art thou so 
Obliged to thy gieatest foe ? 

Sleep that is thy best repast, 

Yet of death it bears a taste 

And both are the sume thing at last 


ON THE GAME OF CHESS 


A tablet stood of that abstersive tree 
Where AXthiop s swarthy bird did build he: nest 
Inlaid 1t was with Libyan ivory, 
Drawn from the jaws of Afric s prudent beast 
I'wo kings hke Saul, much taller than the rest, 
Their equal armies draw into the field 
‘Till one take th other prisoner they contest 
Courage and fortune must to conduct yield 
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This game the Persian Mag: did invent 
The force of Eastern wisdom to express , 
l’rom thence to busy Europeans sent, 
And styled by modern Lombards pensive Che 
Let some that fled from Tioy to Rome report, 
Penthesilea Piiam did oblige , 
Her Amazons, his Trojans taught this sport 
To prss the tedious hours of ten years siege 
There she presents herself, whilst kings and peers 
Look gravely on whilst fierce Bellona fights 
\et maiden modesty her motions steers 
Nor rudely skips oe: bishops heads hke knights 


HOMLR 


I cin no mote beheve old Homer blind, 
Thin those who say the sun hath nevei shined 
The age wherein he lived was duk, but he 
Could not want sight who taught the world to sce 
[hey who Minerva fiom Jove s head derive 
Might mike old Homer s skull the Muses live 
And from his bram that Helicon distil 
Whose 14cy liquor did his off\piin,, fill 
Nor old Anacicon Hesiod, Theocite 
Must we forget, nor Pindar s lofty flight 
Old Homers soul at last from Greece retued, 
In Ituly the Mantuin swain inspired 
From Tle Pa gr ofl & 
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Old mother Wit and Nature gave 
Shakspeare and Fletche: all they have 

In Spenser and in Jonson, Art 

Of slower Nature cot the start 

But both in him so equal are 

None knows which bears the happiest share 
Io him no author was unknown, 

Yet what he wrote was all his own 
Horacc s wit, and Virgil s state 

He did not steal but emulate! 

And when he would hke them appear 
Their garb, but not their clothes did wear 


Ironthe kl gyon Mr Abrahaa Cwley Dai a 
Bur alamong tthe u tP t 
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Tuts boast of his country who with Homer and Virgil completes the pocti 1 
triumvirate which Nature took three thousand years to produce was the son of a 
respectable scrivener 1n London where he was born on the 9th of December 
1608 He was distinguished in his early days for a love of learning in which he 
made great proficiency and even while still a youth he wrote several poctical 
p eces of di tinguished excellence But these compared with his future pro 
lucti ns and especially with his Paradise Lost were hike the first flights of the 
young eagle before it learns to ascend ab ve the clouds and look steadily upon 
the sun In his sixteenth year he was sent to Christs College Cambridg 
where he took the degrees of Bachelor and Master but the system of discip] ne 
wh cl prevailed at that time excited his disgust he accordingly left the Uni 
versity and returned to his fathers house where he perfected himself in classi 
cal literature by intense self application During this period also he produc d 
the mask of Comus tle elegy of Lycidas and p obably Arcades After this h 
left Engl nd in 1638 for a continental tour during thec urse of which he 1 ited 
P y Florence Sienna, Rome and Naples and inténded to have c ntinu d his 
t a els through Sicily and Greece when the troubles in England that preced d 
tl ci 1] war obliged him to alter his intent: ns and being an ard nt admirer 

f 1 il lik rty he returned to London after an absence of fifteen m nths t id 
} u_ trymen in contending for their nghts With this v ew he sacrifi edf r 

t neli m re congenial poetical pursuits for p lit cal controver y and pub 
1 hed everal powerful pamphlets in which he succes fully refuted the rg 
m nts of the Royalist party 

Dur: g this period M Iton taught a school ty wh ch he was enat! d to u} 
pc t lisrelations wholad be n impov 1 hed by the civil war He was afte 
w ds apy ointed Latin Secretary to th Parlament in which capacity F wa 

nploy d to 1 fend tle establishment of the new Commonwealth and justify 

t m ures a labo r which he pursued o earn tly ttatinhis elebrt 1 n 
t ery‘vthS Imasu h lot hi yesgit H wasec ntinued in ffi tly 
O! rC mwell and notwitl tandingh blindnes w sst ll able to pursu h 

fi J and ontro rsal dut s In this mann rh lab ured to h forty 

nt! y ar whenh retired from the bu tle of p 1 t cs to med tate up n tl t 

& t att mpt wh hh_ had never lost sigktt f nd wh h was of mor m 
p rtance tlan atl u nd pltial  ntro ers s—tte conp iti n of an Ly 
p m that w uld redound to the gl ry f hiscountry Hi hor f al 
t me seem to have wa ered betweenth History fP im Arthur andtl  sut 
y tof Paradise Lost, wh n |} appily for the world and hs own fame hede dd 

pon the ijatt r and b gan 

Thing w.nattempt ly tin prs or rhyme 

After so prodigious an eff rt of g niu asth production of Par ds Lost the 

t1 e mind f Milton did not repose upon its past | bours WI nth: gr t 
Ty was fin hed, he had shown 1t to Elwood thequ k who observed to him—~ 

Thou hast said ag at deal upon Paradise Lost what hast thou to say up n 
laradise f und? Upontki hint th poet resumed his labours and in 1667 ap- 
} cared P rad se Regained and Sam on Agonistes After this period his time 
was hi fly occup ed in writing treat: es upon miscellaneous subjects until he 
tadr ahd his sixty sixth year when his constit ition w s brok n under r 
p ted atta ks of the gout and he died on the 10tk of November 1674 

Ihe fat of Parad: e Lost at the per: d of its publication and for some time 
ifterwards is generally known The poet sold the copy of this immortal work 
for 15/ and yet th bargain threatened to be a losing one to the publisher 
f om the very tardy sale that followed Durmg the reign of Charles J1 the 
royalist and literary taste that predominated equally escl ewed religious and 
republican pgetry and it was only after fhe lapse of time and through the 
recommendatory criticisms of such leaders of the popular mind as Dryd n and 
Addison that public attention was awakened in its behalf But this on e 
secured the suc eas of Paradise Lost could no longer be retarded. The eyes 
that were opened were compelled to see the hight and Milton by commoi 
consent was recognised and accl imed as the great national poet of his country 

ad « 
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INVITATION OF COMUS 10 THF IADY 


Why aie you vext Lady? why do you frown? 
Here dwell no frowns, nor anger from these gates 
Sorrow flies far See here be all the pleasures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts 
When the fresh blood grows lvely, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose season 

And first behold this cordial julep here, 

That flames, and dances in his crystal bounds, 
With spirits of balm, and fragrant syrups mix d 
Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove born Helena, 

Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 

To hfe so friendly, or so cool to thirst 
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Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 
And to those dainty limbs which Nature lent 
For gentle usage, and soft delicacy 2 

But you invert the covenants of her trust, 
And harshly deal hike an ill borrower 

With that which you received on other terms, 
Scorning the unexempt condition 

By which all mortal frailty must subsist, 
Refreshment after toil, ease after pain, 

That have been tired all day without repast, 
And timely rest have wanted, but, fair Virgin, 


This will restore «ll soon 
Ia Comus a Mask 


SAMSON S LAMFNTATION FOR HIS BI INDNESS 


O loss of sight of thee I most complain ! 
Blind among enemies, O worse thin chains, 
Dungeon, o1 beggary, or decrepit age! 

Light the prime work of God to me 1s extinct 
And all he: vaiious objects of delight 

Annull d, which might in pait my grief hve eased 
Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm the vilest here excel me, 
They creep, yet see I dark in hght exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
Within doois, or without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dak, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day ! 

O first created Beam, and thou grext Word, 
‘Let there be ight, and light was over all 
Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree ? 
The sun to me 1s dark 

And silent as the moon, 

‘When she deserts the mght 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave 

Since light so necessary 18 to life, 

And almost hfe itself, 1f it be true 

That hght 1s m the soul, 

She all in every part why was the sight 

To such a tender bal] as th eye confined, 

So obvious and so easy to be quench d? 
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And not, as feeling, through all parts diftused, 
That she might look at will through every pore 2 
Ihen had I not been thus exiled from light, 
As in the land of darkness yet in hight, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 

And buried, but O yet more miserable! 
Myself, my sepulchre, a moving grave, 
Buried, yet not exempt 

By privilege of death and burial 

From worst of other evils, pais and wrongs, 
But made hereby obnoxious more 

To all the miseries of life, 

Life in captivity 


Among inhuman foes 
from $1 on Agon ¢ 


HYMN ON THE NATIVITY 


It was the winter wild, 
While the Heav n born child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies 
Nature in awe to him 
Had dofft her gawdy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun her lusty paramour 


Only with speeches fau 
She woos the gentle ur 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 
And on her naked shame 
Pollute with sinful blame 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw 
Confounded, that her Maker s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities 


But he hei fears to cease 
Sent down the meek eyed Peace, 

She crown d with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere 
His ready harbinge:, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing, 
And waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikes an universal peace through sea and land 
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No war, or battel s sound 
Was heard the world around 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung, 
The hooked chariot stood, 
Unstain d with hostile blood, 

The trumpet spake not to the aimed throng 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by 


But peaceful was the mght 
Wherein the Pnnce of hght 
His 1e1gn of peace upon the earth began 
The winds with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the chumed 
ware 


‘Lhe stars with deep amaze 
Stand fix d in stedfast gaze, 
Bending one way their piecious influence 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the mormng light 
Or Lucifer that often warn d them thence , 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their I ord himself bespake and bid them go 


Ani thou,h the shady gloom 
Had given day her room 
The sun lumself withheld his wonted speed, 
And hid his head for shame, 
As his inferior flame 
The new enlighten d world no mote should need 
He saw a greate1 sun appeal 
Than his bight throne or burning axletiee, could beu 


ihe shepherds on the lawn 
Or e er the point of dawn, 
Sat sumply chatting in a 1ustic row 
Tull little thought they then, 
That the mghty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below, 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Ws all that did then silly thoughts so busy keep 
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When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet, 
As never was by mortal finger strook, 
Divinely warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heav nly close 


Nature that heard such sound, 
Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia s seat, the aery 1egion thnilling, 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was done, 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all Heav n and Earth in happier union 


At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular hght, 
Chat with long beams the shame faced might ar. 
ray d 
The helmed Cherubim, 
And sworded Seraphim, 
Are seen 1n glittering ranks with wings display d, 
Harping 1n loud and solemn quire, 
With unexpressive notes to Heaven s new born Hen 


Such music (as tis said) 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the sons of morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 
And the well balanced world on hinges hung, 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep 


Ring out, ye crystal Spheres, 
Once bless our human ears 

(If ye have power to touch ou: senses so), 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time 

And let the base of Heavens deep organ blow, 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up tull consort to th angelic symphony 
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For if such holy song 
Inwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold, 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mold, 
And Hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orb d in a rainbow and, hike glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down stecrin. 
And Heavy n, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall 


But wisest Fate says no, 
This must not yet be so 
The babe hes yet in smiling infancy 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss 
So both himself and us to gloufy 
Yet first to those ychain d 1m sleep, 
The wakeful trump of doom must thunde: through the 
deep 


With such a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang 
While the red fire and smouldering clouds outbrake 
‘The aged earth aghast, 
With terror of that blast, 
Shall from the surface to the centre shake 
When at the world s last session, 
The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread his throne 


And then at last our bliss 
Full and perfect 1s, 

But now begins for from this happy day 
Th old Dragon under ground, 
In straite: limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway, 
And wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail 
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The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving , 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving, 
No nightly trance or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale eyed priest from the prophetic cell 


The lonely mountains o er 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament , 
From haunted spring and dile 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius 1s with sighing sent 
With flower inwoven tresses torn 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn 


In consecrated ea) th 
And on the holy heaith, 
The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plant 
In urns and altars round 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint 
And the chill marble seems to sweat 
While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted seat 


Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim 
With that twice batter d God of P iestine 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 
Heav ns queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers holy shme 
The Lybic Hammon shnnks his horn, 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded [hammuz 
mourn 


And sullen Moloch fled, 
Hath left in shadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackest hue , 
In vain with cymbals ring 
They call the grisly king, 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue 
The brutish Gods of Nile as fast 
Isis and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste 
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Nor 18 Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling the unshower d grass with lowings loud, 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest, 
Nought but profoundest Hell can be his shroud 
In vain with timbrell d anthems dark 
The sable stoled sorcerers bear his worshipt ark 


He feels from Judas land 
The dreaded Infant s hand, 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyne 
Nor all the Gods beside 
Longer dare abide 
Not Typhon huge ending 1n snaky twine 
Our babe, to show his Godhead true 
Can in his swadling bands control the damned ciew 


So when the sun in bed 
Curtain d with cloudy red 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave 
‘Lhe flocking, shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 
Each fetter d ghost slips to his several grave, 
And the yellow skirted Fays 
lly after the mght steeds, leaving their moon loved maze. 


But see the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest, 

Time 1s our tedious song should here have ending, 
Heaven s youngest teemed star 
Hath fx d her polish d cu 

Her sleeping Lond with handmaid lamp attending 
And all about tle courtly stable 
Bnght harnest Angels sit in onder set viceable 


SATAN ADDRESSING 1HE FALIFN ANCILS 


Thus far these beyond 
Compate of mortal prowess, yet observed 
Their dread commande: he above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly emment 
Stood hle atowr, his form had yet not lost 
All het original biightness nor .ppear d 
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Less than Arch Angel ruin d, and the excess 

Of glory obscured , as when the sun new risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon 

In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs Darkend so, yet shone 
Above them all th Arch Angel but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench d, and cue 
Sat on his faded cheek but under brows 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion to behold 

‘Lhe fellows of his crime, the followeis rathe: 
(Far other once beheld im bliss), condemn d 

l or ever now to have their lot in pain, 

Millions of Spuits for his fault amerced 

Of Heav n, and fiom eternal splendors flung 
For his revolt, yet faithful how they stood, 

Then glory witherd as when Heavens fire 
Iiath scath d the forest oaks or mountain pines, 
With singed top their stately growth though bare 
Stands on the blasted heath He now prepared 
To speak, whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
Fiom wing to wing, and half inclose him round 
With all his peers attention held them mute 
Thrice he assxy d, and thrice in spite of scorn 
Tears, such as Angels weep, burst forth at last 


Words interwove with sighs found out their way 
Iror Pasad e Lot 


PANDEMONIUM 


Anon out of the earth a fabiic huge 

Rose hke an exhalation, with the sound 

Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet 

Built like a temple, where pilasters 10und 
Were set and Donic pillars overlaid 

With golden architrave nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze, with bossy sculptures graven, 
The roof was fretted gold Not Babylon 
Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 

Equall d m all their glories to mshrine 

Belus or Serapis their Gods, or seat 

Ther kings when Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury Th ascending pile 
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Stood fix d her stately highth, and strait the doors 
Opening their brazen folds discover wide 

Within, her ample spaces, o er the smooth 

And level pavement from the arched roof 
Pendent by subtle magic many a row 

Of starrv lamps and blazing cressets fed 

With Naphtha and Asphaltus yielded light 

As from a sky 


From Parad: e Lost 


OPLNING OF THL CALIES OF HELI 


Thus saying from her side the fatal key 
Sad instrument of all our woe, she took 
And tow ards the gate rolling her bestia] train 
Forthwith the huge portcullis high up drew 
Which but herself not all the Stygian Powers 
Could once have moved then in the key holc turns 
Th intricate wards and every bolt and bar 
Of massy iron or solid rock with ease 
Unfastens on a sudden open fly 
With mpetuous 1ecoil and ja1iimg sound 
Th imfernal doors, and on then hinges grate 
Harsh thunder that the lowest bottom shook 
Of Lrebus She open d, but to shut 
Excell d hei power the gates wide open stood, 
hat with extended wings a banner d host 
Under spread ensigns marching might pass through 
With horse and chaniots rank d in loose aiay 
So wide they stood and hke a furnace mouth 
Cast forth redounding, smoke and ruddy flame 
Before then eyes in sudden view appear 
The secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 
Illimitable ocean without bound 
Without dimension where length breadth, ind nghth, 
And time, and place, are lost where eldest Night 
And Chios ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand 
For hot cold moist, and dry four champions fierce, 
Stuive here for mast ry, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms they around the flag 
Of exch his faction, n their several clans 
J ight arm d or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift or slow, 
Swarm populous, un number d a» the sands 
Of Barca or Cyrene s torrid soil 
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Levicd to side with warring winds, and poise 
Their lighter wings To whom these most adhere, 
He rules a moment Chaos umpire sits, 

And by decision more embroils the fray 

By which he reigns next him high arbiter 
Chance governs all Into this wild abyss, 
I'he womb of nature and perhaps her grave, 
Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 
But all these in their pregnant causes mix d 
Confus dly, and which thus must ever fight 
Unless th Almighty Maker them ordain 

His dark matenials to create more worlds 

In o this wild abyss the wary Fiend 

Stood on the biink of Hell and look d a while, 
Pond ring his voyage, for no narrow frith 


He had to cross 
F > Parad e Lot 


SAPAD S SOTTTOQUY ON LIRST BFHOLDING ADAM AND LVE, 


© Tell ' what do mine cyes with grief behold ' 
Into our 100m of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatuies of other mold, earth born perhaps, 
Not Spirits yet to heav nly spints bight 
Little inferior, whom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could love, so lively shines 
In them divine resemblince, and such grace 
The hand that form d them on their shape hath pou d. 
Ah gentle pan ye little thnk how mgh 
You: change approaches when all these delights 
Will vanish and deliver ye to woe, 
More woe, the more your taste 1s now of joy 
Happy but for so happy ul secured 
Long to continue, and this high seat your Heaven 
Til fenced for Heav n to keep out such a foe 
As now 1s enterd, yet no purposed foe 
‘Lo you, whom I could pity thus forlorn 
Though I unpitied League with you I seek 
And mutual amity so strait, so close, 
That I with you must dwell, or you with me 
Henceforth my dwelling haply may not please, 
Like this fan Paradise, your sense, yet such 
Accept your Makers work he gave it me, 
Which I as freely give, Hell shall unfold, 
To entertam you two, her widest gates, 
And send forth all he: kings, there will be 100m, 
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Not like these narrow limits, to 1eceive 
Your numerous offspring , 1f no better place, 
Thank him who puts me loath to this revenge 
On you who wrong me not for him who wrong d 
And should I at your harmless innocence 
Melt, as I do, yet public reason just 
Honour and empire with revenge enlarged, 
By conqu ring this new world, compels me now 
To do what else though damn d I should abhor 

Se spake the Fiend, and with necessity, 
The tyrant s plea, excused his devilish deeds 

Ir miavad «) ¢ 


EVES FIRSF AWAKENINC TO LIFE 


That day I oft remembe1, when from sleep 

I fust awaked, and found myself reposed 

Under a shnde on flow rs, much wond ring where 
And what I was whence thither brought and how 
Not distant far from thence a murm ring sound 
Of waters issued from a cave and spread 

Into 1 liquid plain, then stood unmoved 

Pure as th expanse of Heavn_ I thither went 
With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the cleu 
Smooth lake, that to me seem d anothe: sky 

As I bent down to look, just opposite 

A shape within the watery gleam appear d 
Bending to look on me_ I started bick, 

It started back, but pleased I soon 1etuin d 
Pieased it return d as soon with answ 11ng looks 
Of sympathy and love there I had fixd 

Mine eyes till now, and pined with vain desne, 
Had not a voice thus warn d me, What thou secst, 
What there thou seest, fair Creature, 1s thyself 
With thee 1t came and goes but follow me 
And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy coming, and thy soft embraces he 

Whose image thou ait him thou shalt enjoy 
Inseprrably thine, to him shalt bear 

Multitudes like thyself and thence be calld 
Mother of human race What could I do, 

But follow strait, invisibly thus led 2 

Till I espy d thee, fauw indeed and tall, 

Under a platan yet methought less fair, 

Less winning soft, less amably nuld, 
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Than that smooth watery image back I turnd 
Thou following cry dst aloud, Return fair Eve, 
* ¥ % % 


My other half With that thy gentle hand 
Seized mine_ I yielded and from that time see 
How beauty is excell d by manly grace 


And wisdom, which alone 1s truly fur 
From Tarad clot 


ADAMS FIRST AWAKTNIN( 10 LILL 


As new waked fiom soundest sleep 
Soft on the flow ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweat, which with his beams the sun 
Soon dry d, and on the reeking, moisture fed 
Strait towaid Heav n my wond ring eyes I turn d, 
And ,.zed a while the ample sky, till raised 
By quick instinctive motion up I sprung, 
As thitherward endeavourmg, and upught 
Stood on my feet about me round I saw 
Hill due and shady woods and sunny plains, 
And liquid lap c of mummuiing sticams — by these 
(icituics that hved and moved and walk d or flew, 
Birds on the bianches warbling all thmgs smiled, 
With fragrance ind with joy my heait o erflow d 
Myself I then perused and hmb by hmb 
Survcy d, and sometimes went and sometimes 1an 
With supple joints, as lively vigoi led 
But who I was, or where or from what cause, 
Knew not to speak I tryd and forthwith spike 
My tongue obey d, ind readily could name 
Whatee: Isaw Thou Sun, said I fur hght 
And thou enlighten d Earth so fiesh and gay, 
Ye Hills and Doles, ye Rivers Woods, and Plams 
And ve that live and move fair Cicatures! tell, 
fell if ye saw, how came I thus how here 2? 
Not of myself by some gieit Maker then, 
In goodness and in pow) preeminent 
Tell me how may I know him, how adore, 
T'rom whom I have that thus I move and hive, 
And feel that I am happier than I know 
While thus I call d, and stray d I knew not whith: 
Fiom where I first drew an, and first beheld 
This happy light, when answer none return d, 
On 1 green shady bank profuse of floweis 
Pensive F sit me down 
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TEMPTATION OF ADAM BY EVL 


This tree 18 not as we are told, a tree 

Of danger tasted, nor to evil unknown 
Opening the way, but of divine effect 

To open eyes, and make them Gods who taste, 
And hath been tasted such, the serpent wise, 
Or not restrain d as we, o1 not obeying 

Hath eaten of the fruit, and 1s become, 

Not dead, as we are threaten d, but thenceforth 
Indued with human voice and human sense, 
Reasoning to admiration, and with me 
Persuasively hath so prevail d, that I 

Have also tasted, and have also found 

Th effects to correspond opener mine eyes, 
Dim erst, dilated spirits, ampler heart, 

And growing up to Godhead, which for thee 
Chiefly I sought, without thee can despise 

kor bhss as thou hast pait, to me 18 bliss, 
[edious, unshared with thee, and odious soon 
Thou therefore also taste, that equal lot 


May join us, equal joy, as equal love 
F om Paradise I ost 
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Tuis poet, who shares with Denham the glory of having harmonized the er 
sification f England, was born at Colshillin Hertf rdshire in1605 Hestudied 
at King s College Cambridge and was admitted into parliament so early as his 
eighteenth some even say his sixteenth year Itis more gratifying however to 
contemplate his poetical than his political career for in the latter he seems to 
have been nothing more than a time-server veering from the king to the par 
lament and from the parliament t the king aseach might happenf r the time 
to possess th ascendancy But his crown ng delinquency was his betraying his 
fellow on pirators to save his own life when their plot for the restorati n of 
monarchy was detected Although he thus meanly escaped the death to which 
they were sentenced he wasn t set free till after tle most abject submission 
besides the payment of a penalty of t nth usand pounds His subsequent n 
sistency was worthy of his former cac r He wrote a pan gyri upon Crom 
well which is one of his best product ons and alo poem on hs death and 
upon the arrival of the Restoration he composed a palinode in pr 1seof Charles 
Il After having hved to great age he ded on th 2\st of O tober 1687 
His poetry notwithstanding the celebrity it attained during his own age and 
when the principles of harmonious ver ification were st ll imperfect —_ too trivial 

n its subjects as well as too nerveless in 1t gen ral haracter to be much 
appreciated im the present day His rank perhaps may be best designated by 
the term of a thir irate poet 


ON HIS MAJESIY S (CHARLES 1) RECEIVINC THE NEWS OF 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMS DEATH 


So earnest with thy God! Can no new care, 

No sense of danger, interrupt thy prayer ? 

The sacred wrestler till a blessing given, 

Quits not his hold but halting conquers Heaven 

Nor was the stream of thy devotion stopp d 

When from the body such a limb was lopp d, 

As to thy present state was no less maim 

Though thy wise choice has since repair d the same 

Bold Homer durst not so great virtue feign 

In his best pattern of Patroclus slain, 

With such amazement as weak mothers use, 

And frantic gesture, he receives the news 

Yet fell his darling by th impartial chance 

Of war umposed by royal Hector s lance 

Thine m full peace, and by a vulgar hand 

Torn from thy bosom, left his hgh command 
The famous painter could allow no place 

For private sorrow in a Prince s face 

Yet, that his piece might not exceed belief, 

He cast a veil upon supposed gnief 

Twas want of such a precedent as this, 

Made the old heathen frame their Gods amiss 

Their Phebus should not act a fonder part 

For the fair boy than he did for his hart 

Nor blame for Hyacinthus fate his own, 

That kept fiom him wish d death, hadst thou been known 
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He that with thine shall weigh ,00d David s deeds, 
Shall find his passion nor his love exceeds 

He cust the mountains where his brave friend died, 
But let false Ziba with his heir divide 

Where thy immortal love to thy blest friends 

Like that of Heaven, upon their seed descends 
Such huge extiemes inhabit thy gieat mind, 

God hke unmoved and yet hke woman kind! 
Which of the ancient pocts hid not brought 

Our Charles s pedigree from heaven and taught 
How some biight dame comprest by mighty Jove, 
Produced this mix d Divinity and Love 2 


SONG 


Behold the brand of beauty tost! 
See how the motion doe dilate the flame ! 
Delighted Love his spouls does boast, 
And triumph in this game 
Fire to no place confined, 
Is both our wonder and our fear 
Moving the mind 
As lightning hurled through the an 


Tigh heaven the glory does increase 
Of all her shining lamps this artful way 
The sun in figures, such as these, 
Joys with the moon to play 
To the sweet strains they advance, 
Which do result from their own spheies , 
As this nymph s dance 
Moves with the numbers which she hears 


UPON THE DEATH OF THE LORD PROTECIOR 


We must resign! Heaven his great soul doth clu 
In storms, as loud as his immortal fame 

His dying groans, his last breath shakes oun isle 
And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile 

About his palace their broad roots are tost 

Into the ar —So Romulus was lost! 

New Rome in such a tempest miss d hei king 

And from obeying, fell to worshipping 

On tas top thus Hercules lay dead, 

With ruin d oaks and pines about him spread 
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The poplar too, whose bough he wort to wear 

On his victorious head, lay prostrate there 

Those his last fury from the mountain rent 

Our dying hero from the continent 

Ravish d whole towns and forts from Spamards reft, 

As his last legacy to Britain left 

‘The ocean, which so long our hopes confined 

Could give no limits to his vaster mind 

Our bounds enlargement was his latest toil 

Nor hath he left us prisoners to our isle 

Under the tropic 1s our language spoke, 

And part of Flanders hath received our yoke 

From crvil broils he did us disengage 

Found nobler objects for our martial rage 

And, with wise conduct, to his country show d 

The ancient way of conquering abroad 
Ungrateful then! if we no tears allow 

To Fim that gave us peace and empire too 

Princes that feard him gneve concern d to see 

No pitch of glory from the grave 1s flee 

Nature herself took notice of his death, 

And sighing swell d the sea with such a breath, 

‘hat to remotest shores her billows roll d 

Th approaching fate of thew great ruler told 


TO THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS WHEN SHE WAS TAKING 
LEAVE OF THE COURT Al DOVER 


That sun of beauty did among us rise, 
England first saw the hight of your fair eyes 
In English too your early wit was shown 
Favoui that language! which was then your own, 
When though a child, through guards you made your 


way 
What fleet, 01 army, could an angel stay? 
Thrice happy Britain! if she could retain, 
Whom she first bred within her ambient Main 
Our late burnt London, in apparel new 
Shook off hei ashes to have treated you 
But we must see our glory snatch d away 
And with warm teais increase the guilty sea 
No wind can favour us, howe er 1t blows, 
We must be wieck d, and oui dear treasure lose! 
Sigh. will not let us half our sorrows tell 
Fair lovely, great, and best of nymphs, farewell! 
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Tas nobleman was the son of Henry Earl of Rochester and was born at 
Ditchley Oxfordshire 1647 After having finished his studies at the Univer 
sity with reputation he travelled into France and Italy In 1665 he went to sea 
with Earl Sandwich and distinguished himself in two instances during the war 
with Holland by remarkable courage and daring On returning home however 
he belied these tokens by symptoms of cowardice frequently involving his 
companions in street quarrels, and afterwards leaving them to shift for them 
selves. Hus life was a career of the most reckless intemporance chequered with 
transient fits of study and with a mind naturally of considerable power his 
poetical productions were for the most part of such a licentious character that 
even the profligate age in which they were produced was not hardy enough to 
save them from oblivion He died from an exhausted constitution in 1680 at 
the early age of thirty four and during his last days his penitence was as 
remarkable as his profligacy 


UPON DRINKING IN A BOWL 


Vulcan, contrive me such a cup 
As Nestor used of old 

Show all thy skill to trim it up, 
Damask it round with gold 


Make 1t so large, that, filld with sack 
Up to the swelling brim 

Vast toasts on the delicious lake, 
Like ships at sea, may swim 


Engrave not battle on his cheek , 
With war I ve nought to do 

Im none of those that took Mestrick 
Nor Yarmouth leaguer knew 


Let it no name of planets tell, 
Fix d stars, or constellations 

For I am no Sir Sidrophel, 
Nor none of his relations 


But carve thereon a spreading vine 
Then add two lovely boys, 

Their limbs in amorous folds intwine, 
The type of future joys 


Cupid and Bacchus my saints are, 
May drink and love still reign ! 

With wine I wash away my cares, 
Aid then to Love again 
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UPON NOTHING 


Nothing! thou elder brother ev n to Shade, 
That hadst a being ere the world was made 
And (well fixt) art alone of ending not afraid 


Fre Time and Place were Time and Place were not, 
When primitive Nothing Something stiaight begot 
Ihen all proceeded from the great united—What 2 


Something, the general attribute of all, 
Severed fiom thee, its sole original 
Into thy boundless self must undistinguish d fall 


Yet something did thy mighty power command, 
And from thy fruitful emptiness s hand, 
Snatch d men, beasts, birds fire an, and lind 


Matter, the wicked st offsp1in_ of thy race, 
By Form assisted, flew from thy embrace 
And rebel Light obscuied thy reverend dusky face 


With Form and Matter, Time and Place did join 
Body, thy foe with thee did leagues combine 
To spoil thy peaceful :ealm, and ruin all thy line 


But turn coat Time assists the foe in vain, 
And, bribed by thee, assists thy short lived reign, 
And to thy hungry womb drives back thy slaves again 


Though mysteries are barr d from laic eyes, 
And the divine alone with warrant, pries 
Into thy bosom, where the truth m private lies 


Yet this of thee the wise may freely say 
Thou from the virtuous nothing tak st away, 
And to be part with thee the wicked wisely pray 


Great Negative! how vainly would the wise 
Inquire define, distinguish, teach, devise ? 
Didst thou not stand to point their dull philosophies 


Is, 01 2 not, the two great ends of Fate, 
And, true or false, the subject of debate, 
That perfect or destroy the vast designs of Fate, 


When they have rack d the politician s breast, 
Within thy bosom most securely rest, 
And, when reduced to thee, are least unsafe and best 
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But Nothing, why does Something still permit 
That sacred monarchs should at council sit 
With persons highly thought at best for nothing fit ? 


Whilst weighty Something modestly abstains 
From princes coffers, and from statesmen s brains, 


And nothing there hke stately Nothing reigns 


Nothing, who dwell st with fools in grave disguise, 

For whom they reverend shapes and forms devise, 

Lawn sleeves and furs, and gowns, when they like thee 
look wise 


French truth, Dutch prowess, British policy, 
Hibernian learning, Scotch civility 
Spaniards dispatch, Danes wit, are mainly seen in thee 


The great mans gratitude to his best friend, 
Kings promises, whores vows towards thee they bend, 
I low swiftly mto thee, and in thee ever end. 


LOVE AND LIFE A SONG 


All my past life 1s mine no more, 
The flymg hours are gone 

Like transitory dreams given o er, 

Whose images are kept mm store 
By memory alone 


The time that 1s to come 1s not, 
How can it then be mine ? 

The present moment s all my lot, 

And that, as fast as it 1s got, 
Phillis, 1s only thine 


Then talk not of inconstancy, 
False hearts, and broken vows , 

If I, by miracle, can be 

This hve long minute true to thee, 
Tis all that heaven allows 
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Tuis upright uncompromising patriot and honoured friend of Milton was 
born at Hull in 1620 At the age of fifteen young Marvell while pursuing 
his studies at Cambridge was allured from the College by the Jesuits who 
marked his promising talents and wished to secure him as a proselyte His 
father however followed him to London rescued him from their machina- 
tions and sent him back to the University Having lost this careful parent in 
1640 through a melancholy accident Marvell was adopted by a wealthy lady by 
whose kindness he was enabled to perfect his education, and make a tour through 
a large part of Europe in the course of which he resided for some time at 
Constantinople as Secretary to the English embassy In 1653 he was employed 
by Cromwell] first as guardian to a Mr Dutton and afterwards as Assistant 
Latin Secretary to Milton a year and a half before the death of the latter 
Marvell in 1660 and as long as he lived sat in Parliament as the representa. 
tive of his native town of Hull Hus zealous attendance upon his duties in 
tt House of Commons was so constant and unwearied, as to excite the adm 
ration of all parties wl le his disinterestedness and indifferenc to we Ith m 
an age of venality and while his means were extremely limited would hav 
ranked him among the noblest characters of ancient Greece or Rome He died 
n1678 He left few poetical pieces but they are valuable as the spontaneous 
© tp urings of a pure warm affectionate heurt refined by extensive learning 
and a good natural taste 


11} NYMPH COMPI AINING FOR THE DEATH OF HER rAWwN 


The wanton troopers riding by 

Have shot my fawn, and it will die 
Ungentle men! they cannot thrive 
Who killd thee Thou ne er didst alive 
Them any harm, alas! nor could 
Thy death to them do any good 

Im sure I never wish d them 1ll 

Nor do I for all this nor will 

But, if my simple prayers may yet 
Prevail with heaven to forget 

Thy murder I will join my tears, 
Rather than fal But, O my fears! 
It cannot die so Heavens king 
Keeps register of every thing, 

And nothing may we use in vain, 

Ev n beasts must be with justice slain 


Inconstant Sylvio when yet 


I had not found him counterfeit, 
H 
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One morriing (I remember well), 
Tied in this silver chain and bell, 
Gave it tome nay, and I know 
What he said then Im sure I do 
Said he, ‘“‘ Look how your huntsman here 
Hath taught a Fawn to hunt his Deer 
But Sylvio soon had me beguiled 
This waxed tame while he grew wild, 
And, quite regardless of my smart, 
Left me his Fawn, but took his heart 
Thenceforth I set myself to play 

My sohtary time away 

With this, and very well content 
Could so my idle life have spent 

Foi it was full of sport, and hght 

Of foot and heart and did invite 

Me to its game _ it seem d to bless 

Itself in me How could I less 

Than love it? Oh I cannot be 

Unkind t a beast that loveth me 

Had it lived long I do not know 

Whether it too mght have donc « 
As Sylvio did his gifts might be 
Perhaps as false, or more, than he 

But I am sue, for aught that I 

Could in so short a time espy, 

Thy love was far more better than 
The love of false and cruel min 
With sweetest milk and sugar first 

I it at my own fingers nursed , 

And as it grew, so every day 

It wax d more white and sweet than they 
It had so sweet a breath And oft 

I blush d to see its foot more soft 
And white shall I say than my hand ? 
Nay, any ladys of the land 

It 1s a wondrous thing how fleet 
Twas on those httle silver feet 

With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race , 
And when t had left me far away, 

*T would stay, and run again, and stay 
For 1t was nimbler much than hinds, 
And trod as 1f on the four winds 

I have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown, 
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And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a httle wilderness, 

And all the spring time of the year 
It only loved to be there 

Among the beds of Inhes I 

Have sought 1t oft where it should lie, 
Yet could not, till itself would rise 
Find 1t, although before mime eyes 
For 1n the flaxen hlies shade 

It hke a bank of hhes laid 

Upon the roses it would feed 

Until its lips e en seem d to bleed 
And then to me twould boldly trip, 
And print those roses on my hip 

But all its chief delight was stull 

On roses thus itself to fill, 

And its pure virgin limbs to fold 

In whitest sheets of hhes cold 

Had it lived long, 1t would have been 
T ilies without, roses within 
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THe celebrated ai tl or of Huda ras was born at Strensham in Worcestershire 
in 1612 It cannot be ascertained whether he enjoyed a University education 
or not but it is evident that his scholarship however acquired, was b th 

arious and profound It was fortunate also that the services in wh h he 
was successively employed were favourable for the de elopment of lis lov of 
study the first of these beng the employment of clerk to Mr Jefferys an 
eminent m gistrate in Worcestershire where he enjoyed ample leisure f r 
eading and meditation and tle second an office in the household of tle 
Countess of Kent where he had the use of an ample library and the soc ety 
of the learned Selden the friend ani mstructor of poets We next find him 
in the employ of Sir Samuel Luke n_ of Cromwells officers where he had 
abundant opportunities of studymg the manners of the Puritans and here it 
1 supposed le conceived the first id a of his satirical epic of Hudibras and 
c ll cted the principal materials 

On the accession of Cla 1s II at the Restoration Butler hoped tl at the 
ly Ity he had evinced in e 1 tim s would not pass unremembered but on 
this occasion he found 1k ma y others who | ad still strong r clams up n 
royal gratitude that Charl s had extended the Act of Obl vion to fri nds as 
well as foes Although on the pub] at n of the first part of Hu libras in 
1663 the work became the delight of th court and was frequently quoted by 
the king the poet reaped nothing but this empty applause as the reward of 
hs genus and] bous Inthe f 1] wimg year the econd part was published 
tut w th the same results We are also told that Butler had been taught t 
xpect much from tle patr n g of the Duke of Buckingham who engaged 
to recommend the p t to his majesty but as th t vol tile nobleman was as 
heartle s and thoughtless as his royal master the promise was never fulfill d 
Bitler h wever st ll contmued to write amid t obscu ity and d scouragem nt 
and in 1678 th third p rt of Hudib as appea ed The elast ity of spirit 
h we er whichh dhtt to lent sucl a h rm to the work had been greatly 
impair d from the b m nt oned causes so that this part 1s considerably 
inf i rt th otle tw B tle sd_ th followed 1n 1680 wh _ he was buried 
at the sole expense of a f 1end im the churchyard of Govent G rd n aft ra 
pl ce of interment in Westminste Abbey had been refused. 

The poem of Hul bras was ev dently suggested by the ad entu. of Don 
Qu xotte Cervantes in sending his hero upon a chi alrous crus le to right 
wrongs redress grie ances and make al] mankind confess that Dul nad 1 
Ir b sa was the peerl ss beauty of the world intended to portr yCh 1 V 
and his wars to rigl t the chur h, and bring all sects and op nionst onew y f 
thinking Charles baffl d nhis attempt retired toa cell andther d co er d 
how hopeless it was to f rce the whole w rid t think andat 1k and 
a rdingly the knight of La Mancha after being cudgelled and duped ret res 
to lis peaceful home becomes as | er thinking man and discovers that chivalr 
18a delusion Inthes me manner Butler intended to display the career of 
Puritanism du ing the period of the c: il wars its abhorrence of all amusements 
its gloom hypocr y and duplicity and for this purpose he impersonated it mn 
Sir Hudib as wlow nt forth acolonelling against bear baiting and every 
p pular p rt and ended by be ngachcat anda dupe He has a coutred the 
hr with every requ ite and thrust him into e ery adventur by which such 
a pictue could be illustrated while the singularity of figur s, language 
me sur and rhyme in which the narrati e is embodied adds poign ncy to the 

gi al conception Like Cervantes also Butler has brought to the task an 
amount of 1 arning and a depth of observation, that indicate the labour and 
thought of years rather than the easy and spontaneous overflow of an author 
writing merely to amuse We must add however that the Puritan of Butler 
is an aggravated caricature rather than a faithful portrait and that, hke too 
many wits, who endeavour to apply the test of ridicule to religious errors, he 
has frequently confounded a conscientious preciseness with affectation and 
religious fervour with hypocrisy 
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DESCRIPTION OF HUDIBRAS, 


When civil dudgeon first grew high 
And men fell out they knew not why 
When hard words, jealousies, and fears 
Set folks together by the ears, 

And made them fight, hke mad or drunk, 
For Dame Religion, as for punk 

Whose honesty they all durst swear for, 
Though not a man of them knew wherefore , 
When Gospel] trumpeter, surrounded 

With long ear d rout, to battle sounded , 
And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick 

Then did Su Knight abandon dwelling, 
And out he rode a colonelling 


‘as ot BULLE n 
A wight he was, whose very sight would 
E.ntitle him Mirror of Knighthood, 

That never bow d his stubborn knee 

To any thing but Chiv 

Nor put up blow, but that "which Jad 
Right Worshipful on shoulder blade, 
Chief of domestic knights and errant, 
Either for chartel or for warrant, 

Great on the bench, great m the "saddle, 
That could as well bind o er as swaddle 
Mighty he was at both of these, 

And styled of War, as well as Peace 
(So some rats, of amphibious nature, 
Are either for the land or water ) 

But here our authors make a doubt 
Whether he were more wise or stout 
Some hold the one, and some the other, 
But, howsoe e1 they make a pother, 

Lhe difference was so small, his brain 
Outweigh d his rage but half a grain , 
Which made some take him for a tool 
That knaves do work with, call d a Fool 
For t has been held by many, that 

As Montaigne, playing with his cat, 
Complains she thought him but an ‘188, 
Much more she would Sir Hudibras 
(For that s the name our vahant Knight 
To all his challenges did wnite) 

But they re mistaken very much 

Tis plain enough he was no such 

We giant although he had much wit, 
H was very shy of using it 

As being, loth to wear it out, 

And therefore boie 1t not about 

Unless on holy days, or so, 

As men their best apparel do 

Beside tis known he could sperk Gieek 
As naturally as pigs squeak, 

That Latin was no more difficile 

Than to a blackbud tis to whistle 
Bemg rich in both, he never scanted 
His bounty unto such as wanted 

But much of either would afford 

To many that had not one word 

Yor Hebrew roots, although they 1e found 
To flourish most in barren f~iound, 
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He had such plenty, as sufficed 
To make some think him circumcised 


For his relgion, at was fit 
To match his learning and his wit 
T'was Presbyterian true blue, 
For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true Church Militant 
Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun, 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery 
And prove then doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks 
Call fire, and sword, and desolation 
A godly, thorough Reformation, 
Which always must be carried on 
And still be doing never done 
As if Religion were intended 
I or nothing else but to be mended 
A sect whose chief devotion hes 
In odd perverse antipathies 
In falling out with that or this, 
And finding somewhat still amiss 
More peevish cross, and splenetic 
Than dog distract, or monkey sick 
That with more care keep holy day 
The wrong, than others the nght way 
Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to 
Still so perverse and opposite, 
As if they worshipp d God fo: spite 
The self same thing they will abho 
One way and long another for 
Free-will they one way disavow, 
Another, nothing else allow 
All piety consists therein 
In them, in other men all sin 
Rather than fail, they will defy 
That which they love most tenderly 
Quarrel with minced pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum porridge , 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 
And blaspheme custard through the nose 
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Thus was he gifted and accouticd 
We mean on th in ide, not the outwaid 
That next of all we shall discuss 
Then listen, Sirs, 1t follows thus 
His tawny beard was th equal grace 
Both of his wisdom 1nd his face , 

In cut ind dye so like a tile 

A sudden view it would beguile 

The upper pirt whereof was whey 

The nether o1an,e, mix d with gicy 
% a a a 


His back, or rather buithen, show d 

As if it stoop d with its own load 

For as Afneas bore his sire 

Upon his shoulders through the fire 

Our Knight did bear no less a pack 

Of his own buttocks on his bick 

Which now had almost got the uppca1 

Hand of his head for want of c1upper 

To poise this equally he bore 

A paunch of the same bulk before 

Which still he had a special care 

To keep well cramm d with thrifty fare 

As white pot, butter milk and curds, 

Such as a country house affords 

With other victual which anon 

We faither shall dilate upon, 

When of his hose we come to treat, 

The cupboard where he kept his meat 
His doublet was of sturdy buff, 

And though not sword yet cudgel proof, 

Whereby twas fitter for his use, 

Who fear d no blows but such as bruise 
His breeches were of rugged woollen, 

And had been at the siege of Bullen , 

To old King Harry so well known, 

Some writers held they were his own 

Through they were hned with many a piece 

Of ammunition bread and cheese, 

And fat black puddings, proper food 

For warriors that delight in blood 

F’o. as we said, he always chose 

To carry vittle in his hose, 

That often tempted rats and mice 

The ammunition to surpiise , 


wil 
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And when he put a hand but in 

The one or t other magazine, 

They stoutly in defence on t stood 

And from the wounded foe drew blood, 

And tall th were storm d and beaten out, 

Ne er left the fortified redoubt 

And though knights errant, as some thinh, 

Of old did neither eat nor drink, 

Because when thorough deserts vast, 

And regions desolate, they past, 

Where belly timber: above ground, 

Or under, was not to be found, 

Unless they grazed there s not one word 

Of their provision on recoid, 

Which made some confidently write 

They had no stomachs but to fight 

Tis false for Arthur wore in hall 

hound table like a farthingal, 

On which, with shirt pull d out behind 

And eke before, his good kmghts dined, 

Though twas no table some suppose 

Lut a huge pair of round trunk hose 

In which he carried as much meat 

As he and all the knights could eat, 

When laying by their swords and truncheons 

Ihey took thew breakfasts or then nuncheons 

But let that pass at present, lest 

We should for,et where we digrest, 

As learned authors use, to whom 

We leave it, and to th purpose come 
His puissant sword unto his side 

Near his undaunted heart, was ticd 

With basket hilt that would hold broth 

And seive for fight and dinncr both 

In it he melted lead for bullets 

To shoot at foes, and sometimes pullets, 

I'o whom he bore so fell a grutch 

He ne er gave quarter to iny such 

The trenchant blade, Toledo tiusty 

For want of fighting was grown lusty, 

And ate into itself for lach 

Of somebody to hew and hack 

The peaceful scabbard, where it dwelt, 

Ihe rancour of its edge had felt 

For of the lowe: end two handful 

It had devoured, twas so m inful, 
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And so much scorn d to lurk in case, 
As if it durst not show its face 
In many desperate attempts 
Of warrants, exigents, contempts, 
It had appear d with courage bolder 
Than Serjeant Bum invading shoulder 
Oft had 1t ta en possession, 
And prisoners too, or made them run 
This sword a dagger had, his page, 
That was but little for his age 
And therefore waited on him so 
As dwarfs upon knights errant do 
It was a serviceable dudgeon, 
uither for fighting o1 for drudging 
‘When 1t had stabb d, or broke a head, 
It would scrape trenchers o1 chip bread , 
Toast cheese or bacon though it were 
Io bait a mouse trap, twould not care 
IP'would make clean shoes, and im the cath 
Set lecks and onions, and so forth 
It had been prentice to a brewer 
Where this and more it did endure, 
But left the tade 1s many mole 
I¥ave lately done on the same scoie 
In th holsters at ms saddle bow, 
Iwo aged pistols he did stow 
Among the surplus of such meat 
As im his hose he could not get 
Ihese would inveigle rats with th scent 
To forage when the cocks were bent, 
And sometimes catch them with a snap, 
As cleverly as th ablest trap 
Fhey were upon hard duty stall, 
And every night stood sentinel, 
To guud the magazine 1 th hose 
110m two legg d and from four legg d foes 


FORTUNE OF HUDIBRAS IN BATILL 


I‘o. Colon, chusing out a stone, 

J evelld so nght, 1t thump d upon 
‘Tis manly paunch with such a force, 
As almost beat him off his hoise 
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He loosed his whinyard, and the rein, 
But laying fast hold on the mane, 
Preserved his seat and as a goose 

In death contracts his talons close, 

So did the Kmght, and with one claw, 
The tricker of his pistol draw 

The gun went off, and as it was 

Still fatal to stout Hudibras, 

In all his feats of arms, when least 

He dreamt of it to prosper best 

So now he fared the shot let fly 

At random mong the enemy 

Pierced Talgol s gabardine, and grazing 
Upon his shoulder im the passing 
Lodged sn Magnano s brass habe geon 
Who straight A surgeon cried, a sulgeon 
He tumbled down, and as he fell, 

Did Murther, Murthe:, Muither, yell 


COMBAT BFTWEEN TRULLA AND HUDIBRAS 


‘Lhis said he jogg d his good steed mgher, 
And steer d him gently towards the Squue 
Then bowing down his body, stretch d 
His hand out, and at Ralpho reach d 
When Lrulla whom he did not mind, 
Charged him hke hghtening behind 
She had been long in search about 
Magnano s wound, to find 1t out 
But could find none nor where the shot 
That had so startled him was got 
But having found the worst was past 
She fell to her own work at last, 

The pillage of the prisoners, 

Which in all feats of arms was her s 
And now to plunder Ralph she flew, 
When Hudibras s hard fate drew 

To succom him, for as he bow d 

To help him up, she laid a load 

Of blows so heavy, and placed so well, 
On th’ other side, that down he fell 
Yield, scoundrel base (quoth she), or die, 
Thy hfe is mine, and liberty 

But if thou think st I took thee tardy, 
And dar st presume to be so hardy 
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To try thy fortune o er afiesh 

Ill wave my title to thy flesh, 

Thy aims and baggage, now my ight 

And, if thou hast the heat to try t, 

Ill lend thee back thyself a while, 

And once more, for that caicise vile, 

Fight upon tick —Quoth Hudibras, 

Thou offer st nobly valiant lass, 

Aud I shall take thee at thy word 

Tust let me rise 1nd take my swoid 

‘Lhat sword which his so oft this day 

Through squadrons of my foes made w ty 

And some to other worlds dispxtcht 

Now with a feeble spinste: matcht 

Will blush, with blood ignoble stain d 

By which no honour s to be gauind 

But if thou lt take m «advice in thi 

Consider, whilst thou may st what tis 

lo internupt a victoi s coursc 

B opposing, such a tiivial force 

ko. if with conquest I come off 

(And that I shall do sure enou,h), 

(J .uter thou canst not have nor 1 «¢ 

By law of aims, in such a case 

Both which I now do offer freely 

I scoin (quoth she) thou coxcomb silly 

Quarter or counsel from 1 foe 

It thou canst force me to it do 

But lest it should again be said 

When I hive once more won thy head 

I took thee napping, unprepared, 

Arm and betyke thee to thy guaid 
This said she to hei tackle fell, 

And on the Knight let fall a peal 

Of blows so fierce, ind press d 50 home 

That he retired and followd s bum 

Stand to t (quoth she), o1 yield to meicy 

It 1s not fighting arsze versie 

Shall serve thy turn —This stni d Ins splccn 

More thin the dange: he wis in 

Ihe blows he felt, or was to feel, 

Although th already made him reel 

Honour despite, revenge, and shane, 

At once into his stomach came 

Which fired it so he raised his aim 

Above his head and 1aind a storm 

Ot blows so terrible and thich, 
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As if he meant to hash her quick 

But she upon her truncheon took them 
And by oblique diversion bioke them 
Waiting an opportunity 

To pay all back with usury 

Which long she fail d not of for now 
The Kmght with one dead doing blow 
Resolving to decide the fight 

And she with quick and cunning sIci,ht 
Avoiding it the force and weight 

He charged upon it was so great 

As almost sway d him to the ground 

No sooner she th advantage tound 

But in she flew and seconding 

With home mde thrust, the heavy swin, 
She laid him fiat upon his side 

And mounting on his trunk astride 
Quoth she, I told thee what would coms 
Of all thy vapouring bose scum 

Say will the law of arms allow 

I may have grace and quarter now ? 

Or wilt thou rathe: bieak thy word 

And stain thine honour thin thy swoid ? 
A man of wai to damn his soul, 

In basely bieaking his parole 

And when before the fight th hid st vow d 
To give no quartei in cold blood 

Now thou hast got me for a Tartar 

To make me agunst my will take quarter, 
Why dost not put me to the swoid, 

But cowardly fly from thy word ? 

Quoth Hudibras The day s thine own, 
‘Lhou and thy stars have cast me down 
My laurels are transplanted now 
And flou1ish on thy conqueing biow 
My loss of honour s great enough, 

Thou need st not brand it with 1 scoff 
Sarcasms may eclipse thine own, 

But cannot blur my lost renown 

I am not now im Fortune s powe1 

He that 1s down can fall no lower 

Ihe ancient heroes were illustrious 

Foi being benign, and not blustious 
Agunst a vanquish d foe then swords 
Were sharp and trenchant not then wor ts 
And did in fight but cut work out 

T employ their courtesies about 
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Quoth she Although thou hast deserved 
Base Slubberdegulhon, to be served 
As thou didst vow to deal with mc 
If thou hadst got the victory 
Yet I shall rather act a part 
That suits my fame than thy desert 
Thy arms, thy hberty beside 
All that s on th outside of thy hide 
Are mine by military law 
Of which I will not bite one straw 
The rest thy hfe and limbs once more, 
Though doubly forfeit, I restore 

a * %* * 
This said the Kmght did straight submit 
And laid his weapons at her feet 
Next he disrobed his gabardine 
And with it did himself resign 
She took 1t and forthwith divesting 
* The mantle that she wore said, jesting, 
Take that and wea it for my sake, 
Then threw it oer his sturdy back 
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WentwortH Ditton Earl of Roscommon was born in Ireland aoout tle 
year 1€33 during the lieutenancy of the Ear] of Strafford his maternal uncle in 
that kmgdom and by whom he was sent to Yorkshire at an early period wh n 
the Irish disorders menaced the safety of the Protestant nobles and their families 
When Strafford himself was about to be impeached, Dillon was sent to Caen 
being then only nine vearsold After studying there for some years and perfect: ¢ 
himself in class cal attainments the troubled state of England deterred him from 
returning and Roscommon travelled mto Italy where he gratified his love of 
antiquity by collecting valuable ancient relics and e pec) lly medals in whi | 
he was a distinguished connoisseur On the Restoration he returned to England 
threw himself headlong into the frivolities and vices of tle times and impo- 
ver: hed himself by gaming and other excesses He afterwards married a da 
devoted himself more closely to literature unt 1 his death which took plac in 
1684 The poems of this Earl are few but his verses re di ting ushel by the r 
polish nd what 1s more by their morality—a rare quality for the age in wh ct! 


he lived 
In all Charles days 


Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays —PoreE 


COMPARISON BETWEEN FRENCH AND INGLISH TRANST ATORS 
OF POETRY as 


When France had breathed afte: intestine bioils 
And perce and conquest crown d her foreign toils, 
There (cultivated by a royal hand) 

Leaning grew fast, and spread and blest the land 
The choicest books that Rome o1 Greece have known 
Her excellent translitors made ber own 
And Europe still considerably gains, 
Both by their good example and then pains 
I rom hence our generous emulation came, 
We undertook, and we perform d the sime 
But now, we show the world a nobler wav 
And 1n translated verse do mote than they 
Serene and cleat harmonious Horace flows 
With sweetness not to be exprest in prose 
Degrading prose explains his meaning ill 
And shows the stuff, but not the workman s skill 
I (who have served him more than twenty years) 
Scarce know my maste: as he there appears 
Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain their cies, 
‘Lhe fault 1s more their language s than theirs 
Tis courtly, floud, and abounds in words 
Ot softer sound than ours perhaps affords, 
But who did ever in French authors see 
The comprehensive English energy ? 
The weighty bullion of one sterling line 
Diawn to French wire, would through whole pages shino 
T speak my private, but 1mpattial sense, 
With freedom, and (I hope) without offence , 
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For I ll recant, when France can show me wit 
As strong as ours, and as succinctly writ 
From An Essay on Translai d Ve 


ODE UPON SOLITUDE 


Hail sacred Solitude! from this calm bay, 
I view the world s tempestuous sea, 
And with wise pride despise 
All those senseless vanities 
With pity moved for others cast away 
On rocks of hopes and fears, I sce them toss d 
On rocks of folly and of vice I sec them lost 
Some the prevailing malice of the great, 
Unhappy men or adverse Fate 
Sunk deep into the gulphs of an afflicted state 
But more far more a numberless prodigious train 
Whilst Virtue courts them, but alas mn vain, 
Fly from her kind embracing arms 
Derf to he: fondest call blind to her greatest charms 
And sunk in pleasures and in biutish ease 
They mm their shipwreck d state themselves obdurate pler e 


Hl sacied solitude! soul of my soul 
It i» by thee I tiuly live, 
Thou dost 1 better life and noble vigou give 
Dost each unruly appetite control 
Thy constant quiet fills my peaceful bieast 
With unmia d joy uninterrupted rest 
Presuming love does ne e1 invade 
This private solitary shade 
And with fantastic wounds by beauty made 
The joy has no allay of jealousy, hope, and fcu, 
The solid comforts of this happy spheie 
Yet I exalted Love admire 
Friendship abhorring sordid gain, 
And purified from Lust s dishonest stam 
Nor 1s it for my solitude unfit, 
For I am with my frend alone, 
As if we were but one, 
Tis the polluted love that multiplies, 


But fnendship does two souls in one comprise 
Here in a full and constant tide doth flow 
All blessings man can hope to know 
Here in a deep recess of thought we find 
Pleasures which entertaim, and which exalt the mind, 
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Pleasures which do from friendship and from knowledge 
rise 
Which make us happy, as they make us wise 
Here may I always on this downy grass, 
Unknown, unseen, my easy minutes pass 
Pill with a gentle force victorious death 
My solitude invade, 
And stopping for a while my breath 
With ease convey me to a better shade 


THE CONFIDENT QUACK 


A quack (too scandalously mean to name) 
Had by man midwifery got wealth and fame 
As if Lucina had forgot her trade, 

The labouring wife mvokes his surer aid 
Well season d bowls the gossip s spints raise 
Who, while she guzzles, chats the doctor s praise , 
And largely what she wants in words, supplics, 
With maudlin eloquence of trickling eyes 
But what a thoughtle s animal 15 man! 
(How very active in his own trepan !) 
For, greedy of physicians fiequent fees, 
From female mellow praise hc trikes degices 
Stiuts in a new unlicensed gown and then 
Fiom saving women falls to killmg men 
Another such had left the nation thin, 
In spite of all the children he brought in 
His pills as thick as hand granadoes flew 
And where they fell, as certainly they slew 
His name struck every where as great a damp 
As Archimedes through the Roman camp 
With this the doctors pride began to cool 
For smarting soundly may convince a fool 
But now repentance came too late for grace 
And meagre Famine stared him in the face 
Fain would he to the wives be reconciled 
But found no husband left to own a child 
The fnends that got the brats, were poison d too 
In ths sad case what could our vermin do? 
Worried with debts and past all hope of bail, 
Th unpitied wretch hes rotting im a jail 
And there with basket alms, scarce kept alive 
Shows how mistaken talents ought to thrive 
From An Fssay on Translated } erse 
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CHARLES CoTTON was born in 1630 After studying at Cambridge and tra el 
}ng broad he married at his return to England the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Owthorp As, howe er heimherited al eavily encumbered estate and posses ed 
extr agant habits h was ob] g dto embr ce the mil tary professionasa me n 

f ub istence and he went as acaptain to Ireland where he marr ed his nd 
wif Mary Count sD wager of Ardglass Cotton still ont nued to mdulg 
tt re kless h bit of expense and di dinsolv nt at W stminster in 16087 Of 
h_ p etry his chief pr ductionis A Voyag t Ir 1nd in burleq imwh h 
tlere 1s consider ble comic humour del] v red in an unconstrained and 1 v ly 
manner He also wrote a disgusting burle que translation of part of the Ain 1d. 


A HOST AND HOSIESS 


A hay! quoth the foremost, “ho! who hecps the 
house 2 

Which said, out an host comes as brish as a louse, 
His hair comb d as sleek as a barber he d been 
A civat with black mbbon tied unde: Ins chin 
Though by what I saw mm hin, I straight gan to fea 
That knot would be one day slipp d under his ear 
Quoth he (with low conge) What lack you my loid ? 

The best hquor quothI that the house will afford 

You shill straght quoth he, and hen calls out 

‘ Mary, 

Come quickly and bring us a quart of Canary 

Hold hold, my spruce host! fo1 1 th morning so euly 
I never drink liquor but what » made of barley 
Which words were scarce out but which made me admne 
My lordship was presently tuin d into squire 

Ale, squire, you mean? quoth he nimbly again 

‘What, must it be purld? — No, I love it best plain 
** ‘Why if you ll drink ale, sir, pray take my advice 
Here s the best ale 1 th land, if you Il go to the price 
Better, I sure am, ne er blew out a stopple 
But then im plain truth it 1s siapence a bottle 

Why faith quothI ‘ friend if your liquor be such, 
] or the best ale in England, it 1s not too much 
Let » have it, and quickly — O sir! you may stay, 
A pot in your pate 1s a mile in your way 
Come bring out a bottle here presently, wite 
Of the best Cheshire hum he e er drank in his lift 
Straight out comes the mistiess in waistcoat of silk, 
Avs clear as a milkmaid, as white as her milk, 
With visage as oval and sleek as an egg, 
As strai,ht as an ariow, as right as my leg 
A cuitsey she made, as demure as a sister 
I could not forbear, but alhghted and kiss d her 
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Then ducking another with most modest mien, 

The first word she said, wis, “ Will t please you walk 
in? 

I thank d her but told her, I then could not stay 

For the haste of my bus ness did call me away 

She said she was soiry it fell out so odd 

But if when gain I should travel that road 

I would stvy there a night she assured me the nation 

Should no where afford better accommodation 

himAtosactoh land (atl 


COTTON &S ACCOUNT OF HIMSLLI 


Supper bems, ended and things away taken, 
Master mayors cunosity gan to awaken 
Wherefore making me draw something, nearei his chin, 
He willd and required me thcie to declare 
My country, my birth my estate and my paits, 
And whether I was not a master of arts 
And eke what the bus ness was had biought me thithe, 
With what I was going about now, and whither 
Giving me caution, no he should escape me, 
For it I should trip he should certunly trap me 
I answer d, my country was famed Staffoidshure 
That in deeds, bills, and bonds, I was ever wnt squire 
That of land I had both sorts some good, and some evil, 
But that a great part on t was pawn d to the Devil 
‘Lhat as fo. my parts they were such as he saw 
That, mdeed I had a small smatt ring of law, 
Which I lately had got more by practice than reading 
By sitting o th bench, whilst others were pleading 
But that arms I had ever more studied than arts, 
And was now to a captain raised by my deserts 
That the business which led me through Palatine ground 
Into Ireland was, whither now I was bound 
Where his worship s great favour I loud will proclaim, 
And im all other places whereve: I came 
He said, as to that, I might do wht I list 
But that I was welcome, and give me his fist 
When having my fingers made crack with his gripes, 
He call d to his man for some bottles and pipes 
From A Voyage to Ireland Canto Il 
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CuaArves SACKVILLE, Earl of Dorset, was born January 24th 1637 He was 
educated under a private tutor and afterwards he travelled into Italy from 
which he returned a little before the Restoration He soon became a favourite 
of Charles IJ and distinguished himself as a leader in the profligacy and excesses 
of the courtiers. In the naval war with the Dutch heattended the Duke of York 
asa volunteer in 1665 was present at the victory obtained on the 3d of June, and 
as the report was generally current composed the song To all you ladies now 
at land, on the evening preceding the engagement. After being employed in 
political business during the reigns of Charles IY and James JI Lord Dorset 
took a decided part in favour of the Revolution, and became a favourite with 
William by whom he was appointed lord-chamberlain of the household His 
1 rdship died January 19th 1706 Hus poetry consists of only a few fugitive 


pleces 


TO MR EDWARD HOWARD ON HIS INCOMPARABLE, INCOM 
PREHENSIBLE POLM CALLED THE BRITISH PRINCFS 


Come on ye Critics find one fault who dare 

fF or read it backward, like a witch s prayers 

Iwill do as well, thiow not away your jests 
On solid nonsense that abides all tests 
Wit hke tierce claret, when t begins to pall, 
Neglected hes and s of no use at all, 
But, in its full perfection of decay 
Turns vinegir, and comes again in play 

Thou hast a brain, such as it 1s indeed 

On what else should thy worm of fancy feed ? 
Yet in a filbert I have often known 
Maggots survive, when all the kernel s gone 
This simile shall stand in thy defence, 

Gainst those dull rogues who now and then wiite sense 
Thy style s the same whatever be thy theme, 
As some digestions turn all meat to phlegm 
They he dear Ned, who say thy brain 1s barren, 
Where deep concerts, ike maggots, breed in cariion 
Thy stumbling founder d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegasus can fly 
So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud 
Than all the swift finn d racers of the flood 
As skilful divers to the bottom fall 

Sooner than those who cannot swim at all 
So in this way of writing, without thinking, 
Thou hast a strange alacrity in sinking 
Thou writ st below ev n thy own natural parts, 
And with acquired dulness and new arts 
Of studied nonsense, tak st kind readers hearts 
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Therefore, dear Ned, at my advice, forbear 

Such loud complaints gainst critics to prefer, 
Since thou art turn d an arrant hbeller, 

Thou sett st thy name to what thyself dost wnite , 
Did ever libel yet so sharply bite 2 


SONG 


Corydon beneath a willow 
By a murmuring current laid, 

His arm reclined, the lover s pillow 
Thus address d the charming maid 


O! my Sacharissa, tell 
How could Nature take delight 
That a heart so hard should dwell 
In a frame so soft and white 


Could you feel but half the anguish, 
Half the tortures, that I bear, 
How for you I daily languish, 
You d be kind as you aie fair 


See the fire that in me reigns, 
O! behold a burning man 

Think I feel my dyimg pains, 
And be cruel if you can 


With her conquest pleased, the dame 
Cried, with an insulting look 

Yes I fain would quench your flame, 
She spoke, and pointed to the brook 


SONG 


\ RITTEN AT SEA IN THE FIRST DUTCH WAR 1665 THE NIGHT BEFO!E 
AN ENGAGEMENT 


To all you ladies now at land, 
We men, at sea, indite 

But first would have you understand, 
How hard it 1s to write, 

The Muses now, and Neptune too 

We must implore to write to you 
With a fa, la, la, la, la 
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F or though the Muses should prove kind, 
And fill our empty brain , 

Yet xf rough Neptune rouse the wind, 
To wave the azure main, 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 

Roll up and down our ships at sea 
With a fa, &c 


Then if we wiite not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind, 

Nor yet conclude our ships are lopt, 
By Dutchmen, or by wind 

Ow tears we ll send a speedier way 

Ihe tide shall bring them twice 1 day 
With a fa, &c 


The king with wonder ind surprise 
Will swe2 the ses grow bold 

Beciuse the tides will highei rise 
Than eer they used of old 

But let him know, it 1s our tears 

Bring floods of gnef to Whitehall st-urs 
With a fa, &e 


Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad ind dismal story , 

Lhe Dutch would scorn so weak a foe, 
And quit their fort at Goree 

J or what resistance can they find 

Fiom men who ve lef their hearts belund t 
With a fa, &ec 


Let wind and weather do its worst, 
Be you to us but kind 

Let Dutchmen vapour Spaniards curse, 
No sorrow we shall find 

Tis then no matter how things go, 

O:1 who s our friend, or who s our foe 
With a fa, &c 


To pass our tedious hours away, 
We throw a merry main, 

Or else at serious ombre play, 
But, why should we in vain 

duach other s ruin thus pursue ? 

‘We were undone when we left you 
With a fa, &c 
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But now our fears tempestuous grcw, 
And cast our hopes away, 

Whilst you, re less of our woe, 
Sit careless at a play 

Perhaps, permit some happier man 

To kiss your hand, or flirt your fan 
With a fa, &e 


When any mourntul tune you hear, 
That dies in every note, 

As if 1t sigh d with each man s care, 
For being so remote , 

Think how often love we ve made 

To you, when all those tunes were play d 
With a fa, &e 


In justice you cannot refuse, 
To think of our distress 

When we for hopes of honour lose 
Our certain happiness , 

All those designs are but to prove 

Ourselves more worthy of your love 
‘With a fa, &c 


And now we ve told you all our loves 
And likewise all our fears, 

In hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity from your tears , 

Let s hear of no constancy, 

We have too much of that at sea 
With a fa, la la, la, la 


SONG 


Dorinda s sparkling wit and eyes, 
United, cast too fierce a light, 

Which blazes high, but quickly cies, 
Pains not the heart, but hurts the sight 


Love 1s a calmer, gentler joy, 

Smooth are his looks, and soft his pace, 
Her Cupid 1s a black guard boy, 

That runs his lnk full m your face 
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THIs great poet who ranks next to Milton and Shakapeare was born at 
Aldwinkle near Oundle on the 9th of August, 1631 He was first educated 
in Westminster School and afterwards in Trinity College, Cambridge He 
must have commenced the writing of poetry at an early period, as his poem 
On the Death of Lord Hastings, was published in 1649 when he was not more 
than eighteen years old After the death of Cromwell in 1658 when his mind 
had been matured by study he stepped forth to public notice by his Heroic 
Stanzas on the late Lord Protector a subject which from its intrinsic great- 
ness seems to have wrung mournful lyrics even from those who were the first 
to hymn the arrival of Charles I1 Dryden upon this occasion was as eager 
as the rest to welcome the new sovereign which he did in his Astrea Redux 
It would appear however that like his tuneful brethren after having sown 
the wind of panegyric he was fated to reap the whirlwind of disappoimtment 
for he was obliged to betake himself to a less congenial, although a m re 
profitable department of poetry and write for the stage which he continued 
to do for many years At intervals he continued to produce several poems 
which raised his reputation above all his contemporaries and in 1668 he suc 
ceed d Davenant as Poet Laureate 

Dryden however was not allowed to enjoy his high reputation undisturt ed 
Envy was excited, and satire and slander were alternately circulated against him 
Among his most distinguished enemies were the Duke of Buckingham and tl e 
Ear] of Rochester of whom the former ridiculed the poet in his well known 
farce The Rehearsal while the latter took Settle, the antagonist of Dryden 
under his protection But these although studied insults and calculated to 
wound deeply were not the worst The Duke of Buckingham haying written 
an anonymous satire reflecting upon the Duchess of Portamouth Dryden wa 
suspected of being the author in consequence of which he was way laid and 
se erely beaten To these evils were superadded the hardships of poverty and 
duiing a period in which he was refining our language 1n verses that constitute 
some of the noblest of our national literary treasures Dryd n was struggling 
for subsistence and obl ged to depend upon the stinted allowances of his book 
sellers Lake Milton t o he entertained the noble enthusiasm of writing some 
epi that should redound to the glory of his country and had fixed upon Prince 
Arthur for his then e but Charles and his frivolous courtiers were too d cply 
immersed in sensuality to extend the necessary patronage for such a purp 
and an opp itunity which the wealth of England cannot pur hase b ck was 
1 st for ant of one of tt ose salaries which were so liberally dealt out to pumps 
and parasites 

In 1681 Dryden inflicted a tremendous revenge upon his personal enemies by 
the publication of Absalom and Achitophel perhaps the most vigorous, as it 

Ps also the most popular of all his writings The victims writhed, the nation 
at large read admired, and applauded and every reply only showed the hope 
1 ssness of encountering such a formidable antagonust. 

After the accession of James and when Popery became the chief qualifica 
tion for court favour Dryden renounced Protestantism, and became a Puapist 
Jhis change happened at a suspicious season so that the honesty of his conver 
sion was called in question but that he was sincere in his new creed was 
sufficiently attested by his educating his sons in the doctrines and worship of 
fhe church of Rome He now endeavoured to wield his pen in defence of the 
Romis} faith and his chief attempt in this new warfare was The Hind and 
the Panther But notwithstanding its splendid descmptions and vigorous sen 
timents the plan of the work was too startling and the idea of two beasts 
discussing arguments in theology and quoting the Fathers excited disgust or 
merriment so that as a work of controversy it proved a complete failure If 
the poet had hoped to obtain profit or court favour by changing his faith, these 
hopes were completely blasted by the Revolution. He was deprived of the 
Jaurel, which was given to his enemy Shadwell and in his old days he was 
obliged to rely wholly upon his penfor gubsistence In this manner he laboured 
till his death which occurred on the Ist of May 1701 
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4ROM AN ODF TO THE MEMORY OF MRS ANNE KILIIGREW 


When in mid ur the golden trump shall sound 
To raise the nations under ground 
When im the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
The judging God shall close the book of fate, 
And there the last assizes keep 
For those who wake and those who slecp 
When rattling bones together fly 
Irom the four corners of the sky 
When sinews oer the skeletons are spicid 
‘Those clothed with flesh and life inspires the de ul 
ihe sacred poets first shall heu the sound 
And foremost from the tomb shall bound 
Foi they are cove: d with the lightest ground 
And straight, with inborn vigour, on the win, 
Like mountain larks to the new mornmg sing 
There thou sweet sunt before the quune shill go 
As haibinge: cf heaven, the way to show, 
The way which thou so well hast learnt below 
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TRUIH OF REVELATION 


D1 st thou, poor worm, offend Infimty ? 
And must the terms of peace be given by thee 2 
Then thou art Justice in the last appeal 
Thy easy God instructs thee to rebel 
And, lke a king remote and weak must take 
What satisfaction thou art pleased to make 

But if there be a power too just and strong, 
To wink at crimes, and bear unpunish d wrong, 
Look humbly upward, see his will disclose 
The forfeit first, and then the fine impose 
A mulct thy poverty could never pay 
Had not eternal wisdom found the way 
And with celestial wealth supphed thy store 
His justice makes the fine his mercy quits the score 
See God descending in thy human frame 
Th offended suffering im th offender s name 
All thy misdeeds to him imputed see 
And all his righteousness devolvcd on thee 

For granting we have sinnd and thit th offence 
Of man 1s made against Omnupotence 
Some price that bears propoition must be pud 
And infinite with infinite be weighed 
See then the Deist lost remorse for vice, 
Not paid o1 pd, inadequate 1n price 
What farther means can reason now diect, 
Or what relief from human wit expect ? 
That shows us sick and sadly aie we suie 
Still to be sick till heaven reveal the cure 
If then Heaven s will must necds be unde1stood, 
Which must, if we want cure and Heaven be good, 
Let all records of will reveal d be shown, 
With scripture all in equal balance thiown 
And our one sacred book will be that one 

Proof needs not here for whethe: we compue 
That impious idle, superstitious ware 
Of rites, lustrations, offermgs which before, 
In various ages, various counties bore, 
With Christian faith and virtues, we shall find 
None answering the great ends of human kind 
But this one rule of life, that shows us best 
How God may be appeased, and mortals blest 
Whether from length of time its worth we draw 


The word 1s scarce more ancient than the law 
*% 
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Heaven s early care prescribed for every age, 

First, in the soul, and after, in the page 

Or, whether more abstractedly we look, 

Or on the writers, or the wntten book, 

Whence, but from heaven, could men unskill d in arts, 

In several ages born 1n several parts, 

Weave such agreeing truths? or how, or why, 

Should all conspire to cheat us with a he 

Unask d their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price ? 
If on the book itself we cast our view, 

Concurrent heathens prove the story true 

The doctrine, miracles, which must convince 

For heaven in them appeals to human sense 

And though they prove not, they confirm the cause 

When what is taught agrees with Nature s laws 
Then for the style, majestic and divine, 

It speaks no less than God in every line 

Commanding words whose force 1s still the same 

As the first fiat that produced our frame 

All faiths beside or did by arms ascend 

Or sense indulged has made mankind their friend 

This only doctrine does our lusts oppose 

Unfed by Natures soil, in which it grows 

Cross to our inte1ests curbing sense and sin 

Oppress d without, and undermined within, 

It thrives through pain , 1ts own tormentors tires 

And with a stubborn patience still aspires 

To what can reason such effects assign, 

‘Lranscending Nature but to laws divine 

Which in that sacred volume are contain d 

Sufficient, clear, and for that use ordain d ? 

LmRilg Ia 


CHARACIER OF THE ENGLISH UNDER THE SIMILIFUDE OP 
THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


The Jews, a headstrong, moody, murmuring rice, 
As ever tried th extent and stretch of grace , 
God s pamper d people, whom, debauch d with ease, 
No king could govern, nor no God could please , 
Gods they had tried of every shape and size, 
That godsmiths could produce, or priests devise 
These Adam wits, too fortunately free, 
Began to dream they wanted liberty , 
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And when no rule, no precedent, was found, 
Of men, by laws less circumscribed and bound, 
They led thew wild desires to woods and caves, 
And thought that all but savages were slaves 
They who, when Sxul was dead, without a blow, 
Made foolish Ishbosheth the crown forego , 
Who banish d David did from Hebron bring, 
And with a general shout proclaim d him king 
Those very Jews, who at their very best 
Ther humour more than loyalty exprest, 
Now wonder d why so long they had obey d 
An idle monarch which their hands had made 
Thought they mght rwn him they could crerte 
Or melt him to that golden calf, a state 
But these were random bolts no form d design 
Nor interest, made the factious crowd to Jom 
The sober prrt of Israel, free from stain 
Well knew the value of a peaceful reign 
And, looking backward with a wise affright 
Saw sevms of wounds dishonest to the siiiit 
In contemplation of whose ugly scars 
They curst the memory of civil wars 
The moderate soit of men thus qualified 
Inclined the balance to the better side 
And Davids mildness maniged it so well 
The bad found no occasion to 1ebel 
But when to sin our biass d nature leans 
The careful devil 1s still at hand with mcans , 
And providently pimps for ill desires 
The good old cause revived a plot requires 
Plots true or false are necessary things 
‘Lo raise up commonwealths, and ruin kings 
From Absalom ang ichetop) 


CHARACTER OF THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY UNDER THE 
NAME OF ACHITOPHEL. 


Of these the false Achitophel was first 
A name to all succeeding ages curst 
For close designs, and crooked counsels fit 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit 
Restless, unfix d in principles and place , 
In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace 
A hery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o erinform d the tenement of clay 
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A daring pilot in extremity 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went high 
He sought the storms, but, for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide, 
Else why should he, with wealth and honour ble t, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ? 
Punish a body which he could not please, 
Bankrupt of life yet prodigal of ease ? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won, 

To that unfeather d two leggd thing a son 

Got while his soul did huddled notions tiy 

And born a shapeless lump, like anuchy 

In friendship false, implacable in hate 
Resolved to ruin, or to rule the state 

I'o compass this the triple bond he broke 
‘Lhe pillars of the public safcty shook 

And fitted Israel for a forcign yoke 

Lhen seized with fear yet still affecting fume 
Usurp d a patriot s all atoning name 

ho easy still it proves in factious times 

With public zeal to cancel private crimes 

Ilow safe 1s treason, and how sacied 111 

Where none can sin against the people » will! 
Where crowds can wmk, and no offence be hnowan, 
Since in another s guilt they find their own @ 
Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge 

‘The statesman we abhor, but praise the jud.e 
In Israel s courts ne er sat an Abethdin 

With more discernirg eyes or hands mote clc in 
Unbiibed unsought the wietched to redress 
Swift of dispatch and easy of access 

Ob! had he been content to serve the crown 
With virtues only proper to the gown 

Or had the rankness of the soil been treed 

Yiom cockle, that oppress d the noble seed 
David for him his tuneful haip had strung 

And heaven had wanted one immortal son; 

But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand 

And fortune s ice prefers to virtue s land 
Achitophel, grown weary to possess 

A lawful fame, and lazy happiness, 

Disdain d the golden fruit to gather free, 

And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tre« 
Now, manifest of crimes contrived long sinc, 
He stood at bold defiance with his piince, 
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Held up the buckler of the people s cause 
Against the crown, and sculk d behind the laws 
The wish d occasion of the plot he takes, 

Some circumstances finds, but more he makes 
By buzzing emissaries fills the ears 

Of listening crowds with jealousies and fears 
Of arbitrary counsels brought to hght, 

And proves the king himself a Jebusite 

Weak arguments! which yet he knew full well 
Were strong with people easy to rebel 

For, govern d by the moon, the giddy Jews 
Tread the same track when she the prime renews 
And once in twenty yeais their scribes record, 


By natural instinct they change then loid 
Mo Abal aiitsigzthi 


DESCRIPTION OF THE POET SHADWELL UNDER THE 
NAME OF OC 


Now stop your noses, readers, all and some 
For here s a tun of midnight work to come— 
Og from a treason tavern rolling home 
Round as a globe and hquord every chink 
Goodly and great he sails behind his link 
With all this bulk there s nothing lost in OL 
For every ch that 1s not fool is rogue 
A monstrous mass of foul corrupted matter 
As all the devils had spew d to make the batte: 
When wine has given him courage to blasphemc 
He curses God, but God before curst him 
And, if man could have reason, none has moic 
That made his paunch so nch, and him so pooi 
With wealth he was not trusted, for heaven kniw 
What twas of old to pamper up a Jew 
To what would he on quail and pheasant swell, 
That ev n on tripe and carrion could rebel 2 
But tho heaven made him poor, with reverence spc king, 
He never was a poet of Gods making, 

The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull, 
With this prophetic blessing—Be thou dull 
Dnnk, swear, and roar, forbear no lewd delight 
Fit for thy bulk, do any thing but wnite 

Thou art of lasting make, hke thoughtless men, 
A strong nativity—but for the pen! 

Eat opium, mingle arsenic in thy drink, 

Stull thou mayst live, avoiding pin and ik 
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I see, I see, tis counsel given in vain, 

For treason botcht in rhyme will be thy bane 
Rhyme 1s the rock on which thou art to wreck, 
Tis fatal to thy fame and to thy neck 

Why should thy metre good king David blast ? 
A psalm of his will surely be thy last 

Dar st thou presume in verse to meet thy focs 
Thou whom the penny pamphlet foil d in piose ? 
Doeg, whom God for mankind s mirth has m ide 
O ertops thy talent in thy very trade 

Doeg to thee, thy paintings are so coarse, 

A poet 1s, though he s the poets horse 

A double noose thou on thy neck dost pull 

For writing treason and for wnting dull 

To die for faction 1s a common evil 

But to be hang d for nonsense 1s the devil 

Had thou the glories of thy king exprest 

Thy praises had been satire at the best 

But thou in clumsy verse unlickt, unpointed 
Hast shamefully defied the Lord s anointed 

I will not rake the dunghill for thy crimes 

For who would read thy hfe that reads thy 1liymes ? 
But of king David s foes be this the doom— 
May all be hke the young man Absalom ! 

And for my foes may this their blessing be— 


To tuk lke Doeg and to waite hile thee! 
Fo dba Idol yi 


LONDON 


London, thou great empoium of our 1sle 
O thou too bounteous, thou too fruitful Nile ! 
Flow shall I praise or curse to thy desert 2 
Or separate thy sound from thy corrupted part ? 
I calld thee Nile the parallel will stand 
Thy tides of wealth o erflow the fatten d land 
Yet monsters from thy large increase we find 
E.ngender d on the slime thou leav st behind 
Sedition has not wholly seized on thee, 

Thy nobler parts are from infection free 

Of Israel s tribe thou hast a numerous band, 
But still the Canaanite 1s in the land 

Thy mihtary chiefs are brave and true, 

Nor are thy disenchanted burghers few 
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The head 1s Joyal which thy heart commands, 
But what s a head with two such gouty hands ? 
The wise and wealthy love the surest way, 

And are content to thrive and to obey 

But wisdom 1s to sloth too great a slave, 

None are so busy as the fool and knave 

Those let me curse, what vengeance will they ur.c 
Whose ordures neither plague nor fire can purge ? 
Nor sharp experience can to duty bring 

Nor angry heaven, nor a forgiving king ! 

In gospel phrase their chapmen they betray , 
Their shops are dens, the buyer 1s their prey 

The knack of trades 1s living on the spoil 

They boast ev n when each other they beguile 
Customs to steal 1s such a trivial thing 

That tis their charter to defraud their king 

All hands unite of every jarring sect 

They cheat the country first and then infect 
They for God s cause their monarchs dare dethron 
And they ll be sure to make his cause their own 
Whether the plotting Jesuit laid the plan 

Of murdering kings, or the French puritan, 

Our sacnilegious sects their guides outgo, 

And kings and kingly power would murder too 
What means that traitorous combination less, 
Too plain t invade, too shameful to confess ? 

But treason 1s not own d when tis desciied 
Successful crimes alone are justified 

The men who no conspuacy would find 

Who doubts? but had it taken, they had join d 
Jom d in a mutual covenant of defence 

At first without, at last against, their prince 

If sovereign night by sovereign power they scan 
The same bold maxim holds in God and man 
God were not safe, his thunder could they shun 
He should be forced to crown another son 

Thus, when the heir was from the vineyard thrown, 
The rich possession was the murderer s own 

In vain to sophistry they have recourse 

By proving their s no plot, they prove tis woise— 
Unmask d rebellion, and audacious force, 

Which though not actual, yet all eyes may see 
Tis working in th immediate power to be, 

For from pretended grievances they 115¢, 

First to dislike, and after to despise 

‘Lhen cyclop like in human flesh to deal, 

Chop up a minister at every meal 
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Perhaps not wholly to melt down the king, 
But chp his regal rights within the ring 
From thence t assume the power of peace and war 
And ease him by degrees of public care 
Yet, to consult his dignity and fame, 
He should have leave to exercise the name 
And hold the cards while commons plav d the game 
For what can pow r give more than food and drink, 
To hve at ease, and not be bound to think ? 
These are the cooler methods of their crime, 
But their hot zealots think tis loss of time, 
On utmost bounds of loyalty they stand 
And grin and whet like a Croatian band 
That waits impatient for the last command 
Thus outlaws open villany maintain, 
They steal not, but in squadrons scour the plain 
And if their power the passengers subdue, 
The most have night, the wrong 1s in the few 
Such impious axioms foolishly they show, 
For in some soils republics will not grow 
Our temperate isle will no extremes sustain, 
Cf popular sway o1 arbitrary reign 
But shdes between them both into the best, 
Secure in fieedom, in a monarch blest 
And though the climate ve d with various winds 
Works through our yielding, bodies on our minds, 
The wholesome tempest purges what it breeds, 
To recommend the calmness that succeeds 
From T+ M dal 


A SONG 


Go tell Amynta, gentle swain, 

I would not die, nor dare complain 

Thy tuneful voice with numbers join, 
Thy words will more prevail than mine 
To souls oppress d, and dumb with gricf, 
The gods ordain this kind relief 

That music should 1n sounds convey, 
What dying lovers dare not say 


A sigh or tear, perhaps, she ll give, 

But love on pity cannot live 

Tell her that hearts for hearts were rude, 
And love with love 1s only pail 
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Tell her my pains so fast increase, 

Phat soon they will be past redress , 
But ah! the wretch, that speechless lies, 
Attends but death to close his eyes 


ON THE MONUMENT OF THE MARQUIS OF WINCHESTER 


He who im impious times undaunted stood 

And midst rebellion durst be just and good 
Whose arms asserted, and whose sufferings more 
Confirm d the cause for which he fought before 
Rests here rewarded by an heavenly prince, 

For what his earthly could not recompense 

Pray, reader that such times no more appear 

On if they happen, learn true honour here 

Ask of this age s faith and loyalty 

Which, to preserve them, heaven confined in thee 
Few subjects could a king like thine descive 
And fewer such a king so well could serve 
Blest king blest subject, whose exalted state 

By sufferings rose, and gave the law to fite 

Such souls are rare, but mighty pattcrns given 
To earth, and meant for ornaments to heaven 


THE AFFECTIONATE MOTHIR 


So had her children too for charity 
Was not more fruitful, or more kind, than shc 
Each under other by degrees they grew, 
A goodly perspective of distant view 
Anchises look d not with so pleased a face 
In numbermmg o er his future Roman race, 
And marshalling the heroes of his name, 
As in their order, neat, to ight they came 
Nor Cybele, with half so kind an eye, 
Survey d her sons and daughters of the sky, 
Proud, shall I say, of her immortal fruit ? 
As far as pride with heavenly minds may suit 
Her pious love excell’d to all she bore, 
New objects only multiplied 1¢ more 
And as the chosen found the pearly grain 
As much as every vessel could contain 
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As in the blissful vision each shall share 
As much of glory as his soul can bear, 

So did she love, and so dispense her care 
Her eldest thus, by consequence, was best 
As longer cultivated than the rest 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles, 
And early knew his mother in her smiles 
But when dilated organs let in day 

To the young soul, and gave it room to play 
At his first aptnese, the maternal love 
‘Lhose rudiments of reason did improve 
The tender age was pliant to command 
Like wax it yielded to the forming hand 
True to th artificer, the labour d mind 
‘With ease was pious, generous, just, and kind 
Soft for impression from the first prepared, 
Till virtue with long exercise grew hard 
With every act confirm d, and made at last 
So durable as not to be effaced, 

It turnd to habit and, from vices free, 
Goodness resolved into necessity 


Fo) Ekhonm ra 
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Or the life of this author little 1s recorded He was tle son of the Rev Mr 
Pomfret Rector of Luton in Bedfordstire was born about 1667 and studied at 
Cambridge where he took his Bachelors degree in 1684 and that of Ma ter in 
1698 After he had entered into holy orders he was presented to a valuat le 
hving into which however his diocesan refused to induct him im consequence 
of the misinterpretation of a passage in The Choice in which it was alleged tt at 
Pomfret had written disparagingly of marriage The unfortunate poet in con 
equence of the delay in London which this misunderstanding occasioned was 

sited with the small pox there of which he diedin]703 His Choice obtaine i 
a popularity beyond its merits as it can toast of little more than simplicity of 
sentiment correctness of language and harmony of versification 


MIANS OF BENCVOITNCL, HOSLIZALIL\, AND FRIENDSHI 


Id have a clear and competent estate 
‘That I mght lve genteelly but not great 
As much as I could modeiately spend 
A little more, sometimes t oblige a fiend 
Not should the sons of poverty repine 
‘Loo much at fortune—they should taste of mine 
And all that objccts of true pitv were 
Should be relieved with what my wants could spare 
For that om Marker his too largely given 
Should be return d in gratitude to Heaven 
A frugal plenty should my table spread 
With healthy not luxurious dishes spieid 
Enough to satisfy and something moe 
To feed the stian.er, and the neighbouring, poor 
Strong meat indulges vice and pampering food 
Creates diseases and inflames the blood 
But what s sufficient to make nature strong 
And the bright lamp of life continue long, 
Id freely take, and, as I did possess 
I'he bounteous Author of my plenty bless 

Id have a little vault but always stored 
With the best wines each vintage could afford 
Wine whets the wit, improves its native force, 
And gives 1 pleasant flavour to discourse 
By making all our spirits debonair, 
Throws off the lees the sediment of care 
But as the greatest blessing Heaven lends 
May be debauch d, and serve ignoble ends 
So, but too oft, the grape s refreshing juice 
Does many mischievous effects produce 
My house should no such rude disorders know, 
As from high drinking consequently flow, 
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Nor would I use what was so kindly given, 
To the dishonour of indulgent Heaven 
If any neighbour came, he should be free, 
Used with respect, and not uneasy be, 
In my retreat, or to himself or me 
What freedom, prudence, and nght reason, gave, 
All men may, with impunity receive 
But the least swerving from their rule s too much, 
} or what s forbidden us, tis death to touch 
That life may be more comfortable yet, 
And all my joys refined, sincere and great, 
Id choose two friends, whose company would be 
A great advance to my felicity 
Well born, of humours suited to my own 
Discreet and men as well as books have known 
Brave, generous, witty, and exactly free 
From loose behaviour, or fo.mality 
Airy and prudent, merry, but not light 
Quick in discerning, and 1n judging night 
Secret they should be, faithful to their trust 
In reasoning cool strong temperate, and just 
Obliging, open without huffing, brave 
Brisk in gay talking, and in sober, grave 
Close in dispute, but not tenacious, tried 
By solid reason, and let that decide 
Not prone to lust, revenge or envious hate 
Nor busy medlers with intrigues of state 
Strangers to slander, and sworn foes to spite 
Not quarrelsome, but stout enough to fight 
I oyal, and pious, friends to Cesar true, 
As dying martyrs, to their Maker too 
In their society I could not muss 
A permanent, sincere, substantial bliss 
Frors The Cho-ce 


THE SECRET CRIEF 


The happiest man that ever breathed on earth, 
With all the glories of estate and birth 
Had yet some anxious care, to make him know, 
No grandeur was above the reach of woe 
To be from all things that disquiet, free, 
Is not consistent with humanity 
Youth, wit, and beauty, are such charming thirg , 
O er which, if affluence spreads her gaudy wings, 
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We think the person who enjoys so much, 
No care can move, and no affliction touch 
Yet could we but some secret method find 
To view the dark recesses of the mind, 

We there might see the hidden seed of strife, 
And woes in embryo 11penig into hfe 

How some fierce lust, or boisterous passion, fills 
The labouring spint with prolific ils, 

Pride, envy, or revenge, distract the soul, 
And all mnght reason s godlike powers control 
But if she must not be allow d to sway, 
Though all without appears serene and g1\ 
A cankerous venom on the vitals preys 

And poisons all the comforts of his day 


MISERIES OF CIVIL WAR 


Here in a crowd of drunken goldiers, stood 
A wretched poor old man, besmear d with blood 
And at his feet just through the body run 
Struggling for life was laid his only son 
By whose hard labour he was daily fed 
Dividing still, with pious care his bread 
And while he mourn d, with floods of aged tear 
The sole support of his decrepit yeais 
The barbarous mob, whose rage no linnt knows 
With blasphemous dension, mock d his woes 
There, under a wide oak disconsolate, 
And drown d in tears a mournful widow sate 
High in the boughs the murder d father hung 
Beneath the children round the mother clung 
They cried for food, but twas without 1elief 
For all they had to hve upon was grief 
A sorrow so intense, such deep despur, 
No creature, merely human, long could bear 
First in her arms her weeping babes she took, 
And, with a groan, did to her husband look 
Then lean d her head on theirs, and, sighing, cried 
Pity me, Saviour of the world! and died 
Froia this sad spectacle my eyes I turn d, 
Where sons their fathers, maids their lovers, mourn d 
Friends for their friends sisters for brothers, wept, 
Prisoners of war, in chains, for slaughter kept 
Each every hour did the black message dread, 
Which should declare the person loved was dead 
From Cruelty and lust 
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JoHN P res was born December 30 1676 at Bampton in Oxfordshire of 
whi h piace his father was minister After being educated for some time at Win 
chester he entered himself at Christ Church College where he was distinguished 
as a scholar of great acquirements The poetical work by which he first became 
known to the world was The Splendid Shilling an imitation of the lofty style of 
Milton, applied to an humble subject which occasioned a degree of admiration 
far beyond what the intrinsic merits of the production deserved In consequence 
of this questionable popularity he was employed by the Tories to celebrate the 
victory of Blenheim in opposition to Addison and this he did by representing 
the Duke of Marlborough charging the French, sword in hand, in person and 
mowing them down in the style of one of Homere her es Philips was better 
employed when he wrote his next poem on Cyder in which he imitated Virgil s 
Ge rgcs_ He also meditated a poem upon the Last Day and had made some 
pr vress in the work when he was carried off by an asthma, on February 15 
1 08 


THE SPLENDID SHILLING 


Sing heavenly Muse 
Things unattempted yet np eorrhyme — 
A hilhng br@eches and chimeras dire 


Happy the man, who, void of cares and strife 

,n silken or 1n leathern purse retains 

A Splendid Shilling he nor hears with pain 
New oysters cried, nor sighs for cheerful ale 
But with his friends, when nmghtly mists arise 
To Juniper s Magpye or Town hall repairs 
Where, mindtul of the nymph whose wanton eye 
Transfix d his soul, and kindled amorous flames, 
Chloe or Phillis, he each circling glass 
Wisheth her health, and joy, and equal love 
Meanwhile, he smokes, and laughs at merry tvle 
Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint 

But I whom griping penury surrounds, 

And hunger, sure attendant upon want, 

With scanty offals, and small acid tiff 
(Wretched repast') my meagre corpse sustain 
Then solitary walk, or doze at home 

In girret vile, and with a warming puff 

Regale chill d fingers, or from tube as black 

As winter chimney, or well polish d jet, 

Exhale mundungus, 111 perfuming scent 

Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size, 

Smokes Cambro Briton (versed in pedigiee, 
Sprung from Cadwallador and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale) when he 

O er many a craggy hill and barren cliff, 

Upon a cargo of famed Cestrian cheese, 
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High over-shadowing rides, with a design 
To vend his wares or at th Arvonian mart 
Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 
Yclep d Brechinia, or where Vaga s stream 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitful soil ! 
Whence flow nectareous wines, that well may vie 
With Massic, Setin, or renown d Falern 

Thus while my joyless minutes tedious flow, 
With looks demure, and silent pace, a Dun, 
Horrible monster '! hated by gods and men, 
To my aerial citadel ascends , 
With vocal heel thrice thundering at my ite, 
With hideous accent thrice he calls I know 
The voice il] boding and the solemn sound 
What should I do? or whither turn? Amazed, 
Confounded to the dark recess I fly 
Of wood hole straight my bustling hans erect 
Through sudden fear, a chilly sweat bedews 
My shuddering limbs and (wonderful to tell ') 
My tongue forgets her faculty of speech , 
So horrible he seems! His faded brow 
Entrench d with many a frown and conic beard, 
And spreading band, admired by modern saints, 
Disastrous acts forebode, in his 11ght hand 
I ong scrolls of paper solemnly he waves, 
With characters and figures dire inscribed, 
Grievous to moital eyes, (ye gods, avert 
Such plagues fiom righteous men!) Behind him stalk 
Another monster, not unlike himself 
Sullen of aspect by the vulgar call d 
A Catchpole, whose polluted hands the gods 
With foice incredible and magic chirms, 
Inst have endued of he his ample prlm 
Should haply on ul fated shoulder lay 
Of debtor, straight his body, to the touch 
Obsequious (as whilom knights were wont), 
To some enchanted castle 1s convey d, 
W here gates impregnable, and coercive chains, 
In durance strict detain him, till, mn form 
Of money, Pallas sets the captive free 

Beware, ye debtors! when ye walk, beware, 
Be circumspect , oft with msidious ken 
The caitiff eyes your steps aloof, and oft 
Lies perdue in a nook or gloomy cave, 
Prompt to enchant some madvertent wretch 
With his unhallow d touch So (poets sing) 
Grimalkin, to domestic vermin sworn 
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An everlasting foe, with watchful eye 
Ties nightly brooding o er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtless mice 
Sure run So her disembowell d web 
Arachne, m a hall or kitchen, spreads 
Obvious to vigrant flies she secret stands 
Within her woven cell, the humming piey 
Regardless of their fate rush on the toils 
Inextncable, nor will aught avail 
Their arts, or arms or shapes of lovely hue 
The wasp insidious and the buzzing drone 
And butterfly proud of expanded wings 
Distinct with gold, entangled in her snares 
Useless resistance make with eager strides 
She towering flies to her expected spoils 
Then, with envenom d jaws the vital blood 
Drinks of reluctant foes, and to her cave 
Their bulky carcases triumphant drags 
So pass my days’ But when nocturnal shades 
This world envelop, and th inclement air 
Persuades men to repel benumbing frosts 
With pleasant wines, and crackhng blaze of wood 
Me, lonely sitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of make weight candle, nor the joyous talh 
Of loving friend, delights distressd forloin 
Amidst the horrors of the tedious mght 
Darkhng I sigh, and feed with dismal thoughts 
My anxious mind, or sometimes mouinful veise 
Indite, and sing of groves and myrtle shades 
On desperate lady near a purling stream, 
Or lover pendent on a willow tree 
Meanwhile I labour with eternal drought 
And restless wish, and rave, my parched throut 
Finds no relief nor heavy eyes repose 
But if a slumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my fancy s still awakc 
Thoughtful of drink, and eager, in a drem, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale, 
In vain, awake I find the settled thirst 
Still gnawing and the pleasant phantom cu: e 
Thus do I hve from pleasure quite debu: d, 
Nor taste the fruits that the suns genial roy 
Mature, john apple, nor the downy peach, 
Nor walnut in rough furrow d coat secure, 
Nor medlar, fruit delicious in decay , 
Afflictions great! yet greater still remain 
My Galhgaskins, that have long withstood, 
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The winters fury and encroaching frosts, 

By time subdued (what will not time subdue ') 

An horrid chasm disclosed with orifice 

Wide discontinuous at which the winds 

Furus and Auster and the dieadful force 

Of Borens, that congeals the Cronian wavcs 

Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blasts 

Portending agues Thus a well fiaught sinp 

I ong saild secure or through th A®gean decp 

Or the Ionian, till cruising near 

The Lily bean shore with hideous c1ush 

On Scylla o1 Charybdis (dangerous rochs !) 

She strikes rebounding whence the shitter d oi 

So fierce a shock unable to withstand 

Admits the sea in at the gaping side 

The crowding wives gush with impetuous rage, 

Resistless overwhelming horrois seize 

The mariners death in their eyes appears 

They stare they lave, they pump, they swear, thicy 
pray 

(Vain efforts ') still the battering waves 1ush in 

Implacable till deluged by the foam 

The ship sinks foundering 1n the vast iby s 





MATTHEW PRIOR Loy 


This distinguished poet was born on the 21st of July 1664 but the place of 
his birth is uncertain He was educated at Westminster School and afterwards 
was sent to St Johns College Cambridge through the kindness of the Earl of 
Dorset After having finished his studies at the University he commenced 
public life as an author by writing in conjunction with the Earl of Halifax 
The Town Mouse and Country Mouse for the purpose of ridiculing Dryden 5 
Hind and Panther This work procured such favourable notice for Prior that 
he was appointed Secretary of Legation to the Congress at the Hague where 
his conduct gave such satisfaction that King William appointed him one of the 
gentlemen of the bed chamber In 1697 he was appointed Secretary to another 
embassy upon the treaty of Ryswick and was afterwards raised to the office of 
Commissioner of Trade and in 170! he was chosen representative of East 
Crinstead Nine years afterwards he was sent pri at ly to Paris with pro- 
posals of peace from the British cabinet a negotiation that ended in the pea e 
of Utrecht. For his own share however in this unpopular measure he was 
upon his return placed under arrest and mena ed with impeachment After 
more than two years of confinement he obtained his liberty when he publi hed 
by subscription, a complete edition of fis poems in order to repair his dilapi 
dated fortune The attempt was successful and he obtained from the proceeds 
an easy competence for the rest of his hfe The death of Prior occurred on the 
lst! of September 1721 


HFNRYS COURTSHIP OF EMWA 


As with her stature, still her charms increased 
Through all the isle her beauty was confess d 
Oh! what perfections must that virgin share, 
Who fairest 18 esteem d, where all are fair! 
From distant shires repair the noble youth 
And find report for once had lessen d truth 
By wonder first, and then by passion moved, 
They came they saw they marvelld, and they loved 
By public praises, and by secret sighs, 
Each own d the general power of Emma s eyes 
In tilts and tournaments the vahant strove 
By glorious deeds to purchase Emma s love 
In gentle veise the witty told their flame, 
And graced their choicest songs with Emma s name 
In vain they gombated, uvain they writ 
Useless their strength and impotent ther wit 
Great Venus only must direct the dart, 
Which else will never reach the fair one s heart, 
Spite of th attempts of force, and soft effects of art 
Great Venus must prefer the happy one 
In Henry s cause her favour must be shown 
And Emma, of mankind, must love but him alone 

While these in public to the castle came, 
And by their grandeur justified their flame , 
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More secret ways the careful Henry tahes, 
His squires, his arms, and equipage forsakes 
In borrow d name and false attire array d, 
Oit he finds means to see the beauteous maid 
When Emma hunts,  huntsman s habit drest, 
Henry on foot pursues the bounding beast 
In his nght hand his beechen pole he bears 
And graceful at his side his horn he wears 
Still to the glade, where she has bent her way 
With knowing skull he drives the future prey 
Bids her decline the hill, and shun the brake 
And shows the path her steed may safest take , 
Directs her spear to fix the glorious wound 
Pleased in his toils to have her triumph crownd, 
And blows her praises 1n no common sound 
A falconer Henry 1s, when Emma hawks 
With her of tarsels and of lures he talks 
Upon his wrist the towering meilin stands 
Practised to rise and stoop at her commands 
And when superior now the bird has flown, 
And headlong brought the tumbling quarry down 
With humble reverence he accosts the fair, 
And with the honour d feather decks her hair 
Yet still, as from the sportive field she goes, 
His down cast eye reveals his inward woes , 
And by his look and sorrow 1s exprest, 
A nobler game pursued than bird or beast 
A shepherd now along the plain he roves 
And, with his jolly pipe, delights the groves 
The nexghbourig swains around the stranger throng, 
Or to admire or emulate his song 
While with soft sorrow he renews his lays, 
Nor heedful of their envy, nor their praise 
But, soon as Emma s eyes adorn the plain, 
His notes he raises to a nobler strain, 
With dutiful respect and studious fear 
Lest any careless sound offend her ear 
A frantic Gipsy now, the house he haunts, 
And in wild phrases speaks dissembled wants 
With the fond maids in palmistry he deals 
They tell the secret first which he reveals, 
Says who shall wed, and who shall be beguiled , 
What groom shall get, and squire maintain, the child 
But, when bright Emma would her fortune know, 
A softer {vok unbends his opening brow , 
With trembling awe he gazes on her eye, 
And in soft accents forms the kind reply , 
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That she shall prove as fortunate as fair 

And Hymen s choicest gifts are all reserved for her 
Now oft had Henry changed his sly disguise, 

Unmark d by all but beauteous Emma s eyes 

Oft had found means alone to see the dame, 

And at her feet to breathe his amorous flame , 

And oft the pangs of absence to remove 

By letters, soft mterpreters of love 

Till Time and Industry (the mighty two 

That bring our wishes nearer to our view) 

Made him perceive, that the inclining fair 

Received his vows with no reluctant ear 

That Venus had confirm d her equal reign, 

And dealt to Emmis heart a hare of Henrys pain 

Tor HT sya 1F nna 


CHARITY 


T RAPHR E CN INF THIETECNIH HAPTER F THF TIRST EPI TLE 
T THE C RINTIHI N 


Did sweeter sounds adoin my flowing tongue, 

Than ever man pronounced, or angels sung 

Had I all knowledge human and divine 

That thought can reach or science can define 

And had I power to give that knowledge birth 

In all the speeches of the babbling earth 

Did Shadrach s zeal my glowing breast in puc 

Io weary tortures, and rejoice in fire 

Ox had I faith like that which Israel saw 

When Moses gave them miracles and law 

Yet, gracious Charity! indulgent guest, 

Were not thy power exerted in my breast 

I'hose speeches would send up unheeded praye: , 

That scorn of hfe would be but wild desrair 

A tymbals sound was better than my voice 
~My faith were form, my eloquence were noise 

Chanty, decent, modest, easy, kind, 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind, 

Knows with just reims and gentle hand to guide 

Betwixt vile shame and arbitrary pride 

Not soon provoked, she easily forgives , 

And much she suffers, as she much believes 

Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives 

She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives, 

K 
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Lays the rough paths of pecvish nature even, 
And opens 1n each heart a little heaven 
Each other gift, which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bound and due restiiction knows , 
‘lo one fixt purpose dedicates 1ts power, 
And, fimshing its act exists no more 
Thus, 1n obedience to what Heaven deciees 
Knowledge shall fail and prophecy shall cease 
But lasting Chinity s more ample sway, 
Nor bound by time, no: subject to decay, 
In happy thiumph shall for ever live, 
And endless good diffuse, and endless praise 1ecerve 
A through the artist s intervening glass, 
Our eye observes the distant planets pss, 
A little we discover but allow 
That more remains unseen, than ait can show 
So whilst our mind its knowledge would improv: 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above) 
High as we may, we lift our reason up 
By Faith directed and confirm d by Hope 
Yet we are able only to survey 
Dawning of beams and promises of day 
Heaven s tuller effluence mocks our dazzled sight 
Too great its swiftness and too strong its light 
But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell d 
‘Lhe sun shall soon be fice to face beheld 
In all his robes with all his glory on 
Seated sublime on his meridian thione 
Then constant Faith and holy Hope shall dic, 
One lost in certainty, and one in Joy 
Whilst thou, more happy power, fair Charity 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 
Thy office and thy nature still the same, 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsumed thy flame, 
Shalt stall survive— 
Shalt stand before the host of heaven confest, 
For ever blessing, and for ever blest 


THE THIEF AND THE CORDELIER a Battai 


\.ho has eer been at Pans, must needs know the 


Greve, 
The fatal retreat of th unfortunate biave , 
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Where Honour and Justice most oddly contribute 
To ease heroes pains by a halter and gibbet 
Derry down down, hey derry down 


There Death breaks the shackles which Force had put 


on 
And the hangman completes what the judge but begun 
There the squire of the pad and the knight of the post 
Find their pains no more balk d, and their hopes no more 
crost 
Derry down, &c 


Griert clums are there made, and great secrets are 
known 
And the king and the law and the thief has his own 
But my hearers cry out, What a deuce dost thou ‘ul ? 
Cut off thy reflections, and give us thy tale 
Derry down, &c 


Twas there then im civil 1espect to harsh laws 
And for want of false witness to back a bad cause, 
A Norman though late, was obliged to .ppear 
And who to assist but a grave Cordeliex ? 

Deny down &c 


The Squne whose good £11ce was to open the scene 
Seem d not in great haste that the show should begin 
Now fitted the halte2 now traversed the cart, 

And often took leave but wis loth to depart 
Deriy down, &c 


What fiightens you thu my good son? says the 
Priest 
You murder d, we sorry, and have been confest 
O Father! my sorrow will scarce save my bacon 
For twas not that I murder d but that I was taken 
Deiry down, &c 


Pugh! prythee nee: trouble thy head with such 
fancies 
Rely on the aid you shall have from Saint Francis 
If the money you promised be brought to the chest, 
You have only to die let the church do the rest 
Derry down, &c 


And what will folks say, if they see you afraid ? 
It reflects upon me, as I knew not my trade 
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Courage friend, for to day 1s your petiod of sorrow, 
And things will go bette: believe me to morow 
Derry down &c 


To morrow! our hero replied in a fnght 
He that s hang d before noon ought to think of to nicht 
Tell your beads, quoth the Prest and be fanly truss d up 
For you surely to mght shall in Parad: e sup 
Derry down, &c 


Alas! quoth the Squire howe er sumptuous thc trext 
Parbleu! I shall have little stomach to ert 
I should therefore esteem it great tavom and grace 
Would you be so kind as to go in my place 
Deiry down, &c 


That I would, quoth the Father, and thank you to boot 
But our actions, you hnow, with our duty must suit 
Lhe feast I proposed to you I cannot taste 
1 or this night, by oui order, 1s mark d for a fi t 

Derry down, &c 


Then turning about to the hangman he sid 
Dispatch me I pr ythee this troublesome bladc 
To: thy cord and my cord both equally tie 
And we live by the gold for which othe: men dic 

Deiry down &c 


CHALLLNCE TO HUWVAN WISDOM 


Of beasts and creeping insects shall we tiacc 
Ihe wondious nature and the various race 
Or wild or tame or friend to man or foe 
Of us what they or what of them we know ? 

Tell me ye studious, who pretend to see 
F ir into Nature s bosom, whence the bee 
Was first inform d her venturous flight to steei 
‘Through trackless paths, and an abyss of air 2 
Whence she avoids the shmy marsh, and knows 
The fertile hills where sweeter heiboge grows 
And honey making flowers their opening buds disclose ? 
How from the thicken d mist and setting sun, 
Finds she the labour of her day 1s done ? 
Whce taught her against winds and rains to strive, 
To bring her burden to the ccrtain hive, 
Aud though the liquid fields again to pass 
Dutcous, and hcarkening to the soundin,, brass ? 
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And, O thou sluggard, tell me, why the ant, 
Midst summer s plenty, thinks of winter s want 
By constant journeys careful to prepare 
Her stores, and, bringing home the corny ear, 
By what instruction does she bite the grain, 
Lest hid in earth, and taking root again 
It might elude the foresight of her care 2 
Distinct in either insect s deed appear 
The marks of thought, contrivance, hope and fear 
Inom Solomon Book J 


A LEARNED LADY 


You know a certain lady, Dick 
Who saw me when I last was sick 
She kindly talk d at least three hours 
Of plastic forms and mental powers, 
Descnbed our pre existing station 
Before this vile terrene creation 
And lest I should be wearied madam 
To cut things short, come down to Adam 
From whence, as fast as she was able, 
She drowns the world and builds up Bibel 
Through Syria, Persia, Greece, she goes 
And takes the Romans in the close 

Fr a Cri IT 
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Or the hfe of this poet little comparatively is known He was born at 
Handley in Worcestershire Dut in what year is uncertain and was educated at 
Westminster School, after which he was entered at Christ Church Oxford 
Both at school and college he was distinguished by the splendour of his talents 
and greatness of his attainments and like Cowley he wrote poetry even in boy 
hood but his high powers were rendered of no avail by a reckless career of 
dissipation with which the heads of the Uni ersity were so disgusted that after 
a long endurance of his irregularities they expelled him from his college in 
170. Smuth repaired to London where his talents might have procured him 
respectability and wealth but, unfortunately he stil] continued to indulge in 
those excesses, wiich unfitted him for regular application He died in July 
1710 


MUSIC 


Music, soft charm of heaven and ea:th 
Whence didst thou borrow thy auspicious bith 2 
Or ait thou of eternal date ? 
Sire to thyself thyself as old as Fate, 
Ere the 1ude ponderous mass 
Of eaith and waters fiom their chaos sp: ing 
The morning stais then anthems sang 
And nought mm heaven was heard but melody and love 


My iads of spirits forms divine 
The Seraphin with the bright host 
Of angels, thrones, and heavenly poweis, 
Worship before th eternal shine , 
Their hippy privilege in hymns and anthems boast, 
In love and wonder pass their blissful hours 


Nor let the lower world repine 
The massy orb in which we sluggards move, 
As if sequester d from the arts divine 
Here s Music too 
As ours a rival were to the world.above 
Mm ta Od ti Pra Of Mee 


ODE FOR THE YEAR 1705 


Janus, did eve to thy wondering eyes, 
So bright a scene of triumph rise? 
Did ever Greece or Rome such laurels wear, 
As crown d the last auspicious year ? 
& 
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When first at Blenhem ANNE hei ensigns spread 
And Marlborough to the field the shouting squadrons led. 
In vain the hills and streams oppose, 
Tn vain the hollow ground in faithless hillocks rose 
To the rough Danube s winding shore, 
His shatter d foes the conquering hero bore 


They see, with staring haggard eyes 
‘Lhe 1apid torrent roll, the foaming billows rise 
Amazed aghast they turn, but find 
In Marlborough s arms, a surer fate behind 
Now his red sword aloft impends 
Now on their shrinl ing heads descends 
Wild and distracted with their fears 
rhey justlin, plunge amidst the sounding deep 
The flood away the struggling squadrons sweep 
And men, 1nd arms and horses, whuling beu 
The fnghted Danube to the sev retreats 
The Danube soon the flying ocean meets 
k lying the thunder of great ANNA 8 flec ts 


Rooke on the sexs asserts her sway 
T‘lames o er the tiaembling ocean play 
And clouds of smoke involve the day 
Afhighted Europe hears the cannons rou 
And Afiic echoes fiom its distant shoie 
The French, unequal in the fight 
In force supenio: take their flight 
Fk actions in vain the heros worth decry 
In vun the vanquish d triumph while they fl 


Now, Janus with a future view 
The glories of her reign survey 
Which shall o er France her aims disp] 1y 

And kingdoms now her own subdue 

Lewis for oppression boin 

Lewis, in his turn, shall mown 
While his conquer d happy swuns 
Shall hug their easy wish d for chains 

Others enslaved by victory, 

‘Their subjects as then foes oppress 

ANNA conqueis but to fiee, 

And governs but to bless 
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Tus poet was born in Lond n 111663 H commenced his education at West 
minster School under the famous Dr Busbv and completed it at Christ Church 
College where he was famed for laborious diligence and literary acquirements, 
In 1692 he to k the degree of Doctor of Civil Law and was admitt d ad ocate 
at Doctors Common but poetry general literature and fashion ble diss pa. 
t1 n had more charms for him than the prof ssion he had adopted He neg 
lect d his business by which his revenues were impoverished and although h 
fr ends were kind and influential his ind lence and thoughtlessness countera te { 
all their efforts in his behalf Hedied1 1 12 The hief merit of hing 
poet was his li ely ven of humour inwh h he equalled the most disting | d 


of his contemporaries 


RULES FOR GIVING A DINNER 


Next let diccretion moderate vou cost 
And when you treat three courses be the mo t 
Let never fiesh machines your pastry try 
Unless grandees 01 magistrates are by 
Then you may put a dwarf into 1 pie 
Or if you d fu ht a alderman and mayor 
Within a pasty lodye a hving hare 
Then midst their gravest furs shall mirth a1 ¢ 
And all the guild pursue with joy ful crics 
Crowd not your table let your number be 
Not more than seven and neve less thin thice 
Tis the dessert that graces wll the feast 
I or an ill end disparages the rest 
A thousand things well done 1nd one foi ot 
Defaces obligation by that blot 
Make youn transparent sweet merts truly nice 
With Indian sugar and Arabian spice 
And let your various creams encucled be 
With swelling fruit just ravish d from the tree 
T et plates and dishes be from China biought 
With lively punt and euth transpirent wrought 
The feast now done discoui es are 1enew d, 
And witty ar,uments with mirth pursued 
The cheerful maste1 midst his jovial friends 
His glass to their best wishes recommend 
Ihe grace cup follows to his Sovereign s he lth 
znd to his country, ‘‘ Plenty peace and wealth ’ 
Peiforming then the piety of grace 
1 xch man that pleases re assumes his ple 
Winule at his gate from such abundant store 
He showers his god like blessings on the pooi 


I ont 1} Art of Cooke y 
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RFWARD OF CRUEL COUNSETI 


For nine years space Lgypt had fruitless stood 
Without the aid of Nile s prolific flood , 
‘When Thrasius said, That blessing to reg un, 
The gods require a stranger should be slam 
Be thou the man, the fierce Busiris cries 
“IT 1l make th adviser his own sacrifice 
Nor can be blame the voice by which he dies 
Perillus first and last of s tiadc, 
For Phalaris a Bull hid made 
With fire beneath and water hot 
He put the brazier in the pot 
And gave him like an honest fellow 
Precedence in his Bull to bellow 
The tyrants both did nght no law moe just 
Than * He that thinks of ill, should feel it first 
roo! 1¢t flew 


HLRCULFS AND OVIHATE 


When Hercules by labours done 
Had proved himself to be Jove s son 
By peace which he to euth had given 
Deserved to have his rest in heaven 
Fnvy that strives to be unjust 
Resolved to mortify him first 
And, that he should enamour d be 
Of a proud jit, call d Omphale, 

Who should his heroship expos« 

By spinning hemp in women s clothes 
Her mind she did vouchsafe one day 
Thus to her lover to display 

““Come, quickly, sir, off with this s] im 
Think you, I II let a tanner 1n 2 
If you of hons talk, or boars 
You certainly turn out of doors 
Your club s abundantly too thick 
For one shall move a fiddle stick 
What should you do with all those anows? 
I will have nothmg kall d but sparrows 
Heccy, this day you may remember 
For you shall see a lady s chamber 
Let me be nghtly understood 
What I intend 1» fo your ,ood 
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In boddice I design to lace ye, 
And so among my maids I II place ye 
When you re genteeler grown, and thinner, 
May be I Il call you up to dinner 
With aims so brawny, fists so red 
You ll scrub the rooms or make the bed 
You can t stack pins, or fhieze my hair— 
Bless me! you ve nothing of an air 
You Il ne er come up to working point 
Your fingers all seem out of jomt 
Then, besides, Heccy, I must tell ye, 
An idle hand has empty belly 
Therefore this morning I Il begin, 
Try how your clumsiness will spin 
You are my shadow, do you see, 
Your hope, your thought your wish, all be 
Invented and controll d bv me 
Look up whene er I laugh look down 
With trembling horror, if I frown 
Say as I say servants cant hie 
Your truth 1s my propriety 

Nay you should be to tonture brought 
Were I but jealous jou transgiess d in thought 
Or if fiom Jove your single wish should crave 
The fate of not continuing still my slave 

Fo T tty! 


MUSIC AN AUXILIARY TO FEMALE CHARMS 


Vugins should not unskill d in Music be, 

} or what s more like themselves than harmony 2 

Let not vice use it only to betray 

As sy1ens by their songs entice their prey 

Let it with sense, with voice, and beauty join 

Grateful to eyes and ear and to the mind divine 

For there s a double grace when pleasing strings 

Are touch d by her that more delightful sings 

‘hus Orpheus did the rage of deserts quell 

And charm d the monstrous instruments of hell 

New walls to Thebes Amphion thus began, 

Whilst to the work offiious marble ran 

Thus with his harp and voice Arion 1 ode 

On the mute fish sife through the rolling floo | 
Irom Lhe Art yf Ter 
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Was born in tle city of Lxcter in 1671 and studied at Magdalen H 1] Ox 
ford He entered into holy orders in 1700 and was presented to the v1 arag of 
Willoughby in Warwickshir In 1707 he became Doct r in Divimty and 
was afterwards presented to several church preferments Although he led a 
peaceful hfe he was uspected of sharing in Bishop Atterbury s conspiracy in 
consequence of whi h he was taken into custody and subjected to examination 
but as nothing appeared to criminate him he was set at liberty After this h 
continued unmolested till his death which occurred in 1736 The poems f 
Yalden are chiefly lyrical and although h was an imitator of Cowley hsv r 
exhibits a rough dignity and vigour th t evince considerable original p w 
His Hymn t Darkness which he wrot in imitat on of r perhaps we sh uld 
rither say inr valry t Cowley 1 one of hs best pro iucti ns 


HYMN TO DARKNESS 


Darkness, thou first great parent of us ll, 
Thou art our great original 
Since from thy universal womb 
Does all thou shad st below, thy numerous off pring, 
come 


Thy wondrous buth 1s ev n to Time unknown 
Or hke Eternity thou dst none 
Whilst Light did its first being owe 
Unto that awful shade it dires to rival now 


Sav in whit distant region dost thou dwell 
To reason inaccessible 2 
Trom form and duller matte: free 
‘Lhou soar st above the reich of man » philosophy 


Involved in thee, we first receive our brexth, 
Thou art our refuge too in death 
Great Monarch of the Grave and Womb 
Where er our souls shall go, to thee our bodies come 


The silent globe 1s struck with awful fear, 
When thy majestic shades appear 
Thou dost compose the air and sea, 
Aud eaith a sabbath keeps, sacred to Rest and Ice 


In thy serener shades our ghosts delight, 
And court the umbrage of the Night 
In viults and gloomy caves they stiay 
But fly the Morning s beams, and sicken xt the Dav 


Though solid bodies dare exclude the hght, 
Nor will the bughtest ray admit 
No subst ince enn thv force repel 
Thou 1cign st in depths below, dost in the centre dwell 
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The sparklhng gems and ore in mines below, 
lo thee their beauteous lustre owe, 
Though form d within the womb of Night, 
Bright as their fire they shine, with native rays of light 


When thou dost raise thy venerable head 
And art in genuine Night array d 
Thy Negro beauties then delight , 
Beauties, hke pohshd jet, with their own dulnes 
bright 


Thou dost thy smiles impartially bestow 
And hnow st no difference here below 
All things appeai the same by thee 
lhough Light distinction makes, thou giv st equality 


Calm 1s the bless d above the anchorites dwell 
Within their peaceful gloomy cell 
Their mind with heavenly joys are fill d 

The pleasures Light demes, thy shades for ever yield 


In caves of Night the oracles of old 
Did ul ther mysteries unfold 
Darkness did first Religion J11¢e 
Gave terrors to the God, and 1everence to the plac 


When the Almighty did on Horeb stand 
Thy shades enclosed the hallow d land 
In clouds of Nicht he was anay d 

And venerable Darkness his pavilion made 


When he appear d aim d in his power and might 
He veld the beatific light 
When terrible with majesty 

In tempests he gave laws, and clad himself in thee 


Lre the foundation of the earth was laid, 
Or brighter firmament was made 
Ere matter time or plaicc was known 
Thou, monarch Darkness, sway dst these sprcious realin 
alone 


But, now the Moon (though gay with borrow d light) 
Invades thy scanty lot of Nigh‘ 
By rebel subjects thou rt betray d, 

The anarchy of Stars depose thcir monarch Sh ide 
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Yet fading Light its empire must resign, 

And Nature s power submit to thine 

An universal ruin shall erect thy throne, 
And Fate confirm thy kmgdom evermore thy own 


rH} SAILYRS ADDRISS 


Five Satyrs of the woodland sort 
Thought politicians then 

Their ears prich d up their noses short, 
And brows adoin d lhe aldermen 

With asses hoofs, great goggle eves 

And ample chins of Be—m s size 


To Jove tuipt up with an address, 
In favour of the plains 
Phat it would please lim to suppress 
All heats and colds, his winds and ran , 
The sun that he d extinguish too 
(nd in the skies hang something new 


My wise reforming friend = quoth Jove 
Our elements are good! 
We mamege for the best above 
Though not so rightly undcistood 
But since such profound Squires are ent 
We ll treat you lhe the cream of Kent 


Then Jove biought out ethereal fire 

Ina gilt chafing dish 
The spukhng flame they all admire 

Twas fine they vowd as heart could wish 
They grped they grinnd they jump d about! 
‘ Jove, give us that the sun put out! 


The charming flames they all embiace 
Which urged by Natuies laws 
Their shaggy hides set in 1 blaze 
And soundly singed then paws 
In corners then they sneik d with ter1o: dumb, 
And oe th immortal prements scud it home 
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THOMAS PARNELL was born in Dublin in 1679 and was the son f a ,entlee 
man of Cheshire who at the Restoration migrated to Ireland where he scttled 
and purchased an estate The poet after receiving the elements of education 
at a grammar school was admitted into the University of Dublin and tl 
usual routine of study being finished he was ordained a deacon in 1700 by a 
dispensation from the Bishop of Derrv as he was still under the canonical age 
Five years afterwards he was promoted to the archdeaconry of Clogher 

Up to this period of his hfe Parnell had sided with the Tory party but on 
th ejection of the latter from office towards the end of the reign f Queen 
Anne he found it convemient to alter his political principles he tleref re 
stepped over to the Whigs, by whom he was received with open arms AS I 1s 
talents were known he was deemed a valuable auxil ary to the cause and Pa 
nell, who hungered for preferment alth ugh his private fortune was suffic ently 
abundant, endea oured to recommend h mself to not: e by his eloquence in tle 
pulpits of London But from the new mmmuistry h received nothing more ub 
stantial than caresses and empty protestat ons and the deat! of tt Queen put 
an end to his hopes of promotion in the church by politi al subser ien y= 1 
embitter his disappomtment, le had also lost in 17)2 his amiabl wif t 
whom he was affectionat ly devoted These calamities preying upo: a sens 
tive mind, drove him t the miserable refuge of mtemperance a hab t tl at 
grew upon him towards the! tter part of his life although not so openly as t 
occasion general scandal His priv te friends h wever ere not unm ndfil f 
his interests and, through the recommendation of Sw ft Archbist p Kk ng pre 
sented him to the vicarage of Finglass in the diocese f Dublin w rth 400/ 
p rannum But Parnell did not long enjoy this promoti n Only ay ar aft 
hi appointment, and wiitle he wa on tis wayto Ireland t enterint hi n w 

h rge he sickened and died at Chester in Jul 17)7 uothethirt eghth = ar 
of his age 

Parnell was an industrious writer urd seems to hav published m ny pe cs 
an nymously nthe periodicals of the d y but hisp n plyrod tin vr 
carefully selected by his friends Pope and Gold mth and publ: hed in a sep 
rate f m These are [le Rise f W mn ‘The Farry Tale of Sir 1 p 
Jh Vigil of Venus The Bookworm and aid poem of o 1d rab) 
length called The Gift f Poetry Inttese there docs not ppe retherm h 

r ginality or great power of imag: ation but their hifex Il n rit 
in that easy and gr ceful fl w of ideas and language wli! alway 4 8 
pleasure without creating ither astoni hment or delijht His wrk tha 
fore have deservedly continued to be popul rto the pre ent day wlilemry 

f his contemp raries of greater pretensions ha e sunk into neglect 

The poem by wh: h Parnell is chiefly known 1s The H rmit apr duct n tl at 
has continued since his own time t be an especial fa ourit withe ery clas t 
readers The story mndeel 1s not original as it 1s to be found in More 
Dialogues and H wel Lette: and can probably be traced to an astern 
origin but itsm rits wer s ob ious that both Parnell and Voltaire ad pted 
it the latter ha ing introdu dit with some modifications into his tale of 
Zadig Our countryman however has adorned it with a great r variety t 
ev nts and elicited from it a higher morality Th Hermit 1 a re ol ing 
panorama of beautiful pictures each perfe t in itself nd with the va ou 
slad s and gradations of a summer day and ariidst the f irest varictics f 
English scenery we have the venerable pilgrim and his ompanion the mans) n 
of o tentatious hospitality the churl squalid abode the kind | ost the guide 
and finally the angelic appearance all full of life and combining wit! cach 
other in the most admirable un son to produce the grcat result The versifi 
t on 18 also wortl y of the subject being full of harmony but always changin, 
lik a piece of carefully composed music with the variations of the tal = Tron 
these circumstances the Hermit will always continue to be popular eve sh ul! 
tle other productions of Parnell cease to charm and be consigned tof rg t 
fulness 





PARNEIT I 


CHRISI S AGONY IN THE GAKDLN 


f or what was all the gracious Saviour» sty, 
Whilst here he tiod in hfe s encumbe d w1j 
But troubled patience, persecuted bieath, 
Neglected so.rows, and afflicting death 
Approach, ye sinners, think the garden shows 
His bloody sweat of full arismg throes 
Approach his grief, and hear him thus complain, 
Through David s person, and in David s sti1un 
Oh, save me God, thy floeds about me roll, 
Thy wrath divine hath overflow d my soul 
I come at length where 11sing waters diown, 
And sink m deep affliction, deeply down 
Deceitful snares to bring me to the dend, 
Lie ready placed in every prth I tread 
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Aud Hell itself, with «ll that Hell contains, 
Of fiends accur ed and dreadful change of pains 
To daunt firm will, and cross the good design d, 
With strong temptations fasten on the mind 
Such grief such sorrows in amazing view, 
Distracted fears and heaviness pursue 

Ye sages deeply read in human fiame 

The passions cruses and their wild extreme 
Where moved an object more opposed to bliss 
What other agony could equal his 2 


I I od 


ADVICE TO AN OID BEAUTY 


Tis true when beauty dawns with early fire 
And hears the flattering tongues of soft desue 
If not from virtue, from its gravest ways 
Ihe soul with pleasing avocation striys 
But beauty gone tis easier to be wise 
As harpers better by the loss of eyes 
Henceforth rete, reduce vour roving airs 
Haunt less the plays and more the public prwes 
Reject the Mechlin head and gold brocade 
Go piay in sober Noiwich cr pe array d 
Thy pendant diamonds let thy Fanny take 
(Their trembling lustre shows how much you shake) 
Or bid her wear thy necklace row d with peal— 
You Il find your Fanny an obedient gnl 
So for the rest, with less incumbiance hung, 
You walk through life, unmingled with the young 
And view the shade and substance as you pass 
With joint endeavour tiifling at the glass, 
Or Folly drest and rambling all her days 
lo meet her counterpart, and grow by praise 
Yet still sedate yourself, and gravely plain, 
You neither fret nor envy at the vain 


SONG OF HEZEKIAH 


I sad, My God, when in the loath d disease 
Thy Prophet s words cut off my future days, 
Now to the grave, with mournful haste, I go, 
Now Death unbars his sable gates below 
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How might my yeais by course of natwie last !* 
But thou pronounced it, and the prospect pass d 
I said, My God, thy servant now no more 
Shall in thy temple s sacred courts adore, 
No more on earth with living man converse 
Shrunk in a cold uncomfortable hearse 
My life, like tents which wandering shepheids 1.150 
Proves a short dwelling and removes at ease 
My sins pursue me see the deadly band! 
My God, who sees them cuts me from the land 
As when a weaver finds his labour sped 
Swift from the beam he parts the fastening thread 
With pining sickness all from mht to day 
Tiom diy to mght, he makes my strength decay 
Ricl onmg the time I roll with restless grouns, 
dill with a lions force, he crush my bones 
‘Ncw moining dawns, but lke the morning past 
Lis dav, tis night, and still my soriows last 
Now screaming hike the crane, my words I spoke 
Now, lhe the swallow, chattermg quick, and broke 
Now lhe the doleful dove when on the plams 
Hei mourning tone affects the listening swains 
Lo heaven, for ad my wearyin, eyes I thow 
At length they re weary d quite and sink with wor 
From Deaths anest for some delays I sue 
Ihou Loid, who judged me, thou reprieve me to 
Rapture of joy! whit can thy servant sy 2 
ITe sent his Prophet to prolong my div 
Phrough my glad hmbs I fecl the wonder run 
Thus said the Lord and this Himself has donc 
Soft shall I walk and, well secured from fou 
Possess the comforts of my future years 
Keep soft, my heart keep humble while they roll 
Nor e er forget my bitterness of soul 
Tis by the means thy sicred words supply 
That mankind hve, but in pecuhar I 
A second grant thy mercy pleased to give 
And my raised spirits doubly seem to live 
Behold the time! when peace alsrn d my 1eign 
[was then I felt my stroke of hurr bln, pain 
Conuption dug her pit, I feaa d to sink, 
(sod loved my soul and snatch d me fiom the brink 
He turn d my follies from lis gracious eye, 
As men who pass accounts, and cast them by 
What mouth has death, which c1n thy praise proclaim ? 
W hat tongue the grave, to sperk thy glorious name ¢ 
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Or will the senseless dead exult with muth, 

Moved to their hope by promises on earth ? 

The hving, Lord, the living only praise, 

The living only fit to sing thy lays 

These feel thy favours, these thy temple see 

Ihese raise the song, as I this day to thee 

Nor will thy truth the present only reach 

This the good fathers shall their offspring teach 

Report the blessings which xdorn my page, 

And hand their own, with mine, from age to 1ge 
So when the Maker heard his creature crave, 

So kindly rose his ready Will to save 

Then march we solemn towards the temple door, 

While all our joyful music sounds before 

There, on this day, throu,h all my life appear 

When this comes round 1n egch 1eturning year 

There strike the strings, our voices jointly 1aise, 


And let his dwellings hear my songs of praise 
Fro Wi hk 


ON BISHOP BURNET S BEINC SLI ON FIRE IN HIS CI OSET 


Fiom that due era, bane to Sarum s pride 
Which broke his schemes and laid his friends aside, 
He talks and wnites that Popery will return, 
And we and he and all his works, will burn 
What touch d himself was almost fairly proved 
(Oh far fiom Britain be the rest removed !) 
For as of late he meant to bless the age, 
With flagrant Prefaces of party rage, 
Oe: wrought with passion and the subject s wei,ht 
Tolling he nodded 1n his elbow seat 
Down fell the candle , Grease and Zeal conspire, 
Heat meets with heat, and Pamphlets burn then Sire 
Here crawls a Preface on its half burn d maggots 
And there an Introduction biings its faggots 
Ihen roars the Prophet of the Northern Nation, 
Scorch d by a flaming speech on Moderation 

Unwarn d by this, go on, the realm to fright, 
Thou Briton vaunting in thy second sight ? 
In such a ministry you safely tell, 
How much you d suffer, if Religion fell 
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ON MRS ARABLLLA FERMOR LEAVINC LONDC' 


1 rom town fair Arabella fhes 
The beaux unpowder d grieve, 
The rivers play before her eyes 
The breezes, softly breathing risc , 
The Spring begins to live 


Her lovers swore they must expire 
Yet quickly find their ease 
For, as she goes, their flames ietire, 
Love thrives before a nearer fire, 
Esteem by distant rays 


Yet soon the fair one will return 
When Summ& quits the plain 

Ye 11vers pour the weeping urn, 

Ye breezes sadly sighing, mourn , 
Ye lovers, burn again 


lis constancy enou,h in love 
‘Lhat Nature s fairly shown 
Po search fo: more will fruitless prove, 
Romances and the turtle dove, 
The vutue boast alune 


OSITLNT ATIOUS HOSPITATI ITY 


Now sunk the sun the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o er with sobe1 grey , 
Nature mn silence bid the world repose 
Whcen near the road a stately palace 10se 
‘Thae by the moon through ranks of tiees they pass, 
Whose verdure crown d their sloping sides of g1ass 
It chanced the noble master of the dome 
Stull made his house the wandering strange: s home 
ct still the kindness from a thirst of praise, 
Proved the vain flourish of expensive ease 
Ihe pair arnive_ the liveried servants wait 
Their lord receives them at the pompous g ite 
The table groans with costly piles of food, 

And all 1s more than hospitably good 
Then led to rest the day s long tol they drown, 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and neaps of down 
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At length tis morn, and at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play 
Fresh oer the gay parteries the breezes creep, 
And shake the neighbouring wood to banish sleep 
Up nise the guests, obedient to the call 
An early banquet dech d the splendid hall, 
Rich luscious wine a golden goblet graced, 
Which the kind master foiced the guests to taste 
Then, pleased and thankful, from the porch they .o 
And, but the landlord, none had cause of woe 
His cup was vanishd_ for im secret guise 
Ihe younger guest purloin d the glittermg prize 

As one who spies a se1pent in his way, 
Ghistening and basking in the summer ray 
Disorder d stops to shun the danger near 
Then walks with famtness on and looks with fc 
So seem d the Sire_ when far upon the road, 
The shining spoil his wily partner show d 
He stopp d with silence walk d with trembling heat 
And much he wishd but durst not ask, to put 
Murmuring he lifts his eyes and thinks it hard 
That generous actions meet a base rewud 

rio TT? Wi ¢ 


CPICRAM 


The greatest gifts that Nature does bestow 

Can t unassisted to perfection grow 

A scanty fortune clips the wings of Fame, 

And checks the progress of a msing name 

Lach dastard virtue drags a captive s chain, 
And moves but slowly, for 1t moves with pain 
Domestic cares sit hard upon the mind, 

And cramp those thoughts which should be unconfined 
The cries of Poverty alarm the soul, 

Abate its vigour, its designs control 

The stings of Want inflict the wounds of Death, 
And motion always ceases with the breath. 

The love of fnends 1s found a languid fire 

That glares but faintly, and will soon expire, 
Weak 18 its force, nor can 1ts warmth be grent, 
A feeble hght begets a feeble heat 

Wealth 1s the fuel that must feed the flame, 

It dies in rags, and scarce deserves a name 


LLIJAH FENTON 18} 


Tis talented writer was born at Shelton near Newcastle in 1683 and was 
educated at Cambridge but as he was of non-juring principles he refused the 
oaths that were necessary to qualify him for a literary degree as well as public 
employment On this account the earlier part of his life was spent under ccn- 
siderable deprivations, until he was kindly relieved by Pope who introduced 
him to Secretary Craggs and afterwards to Sir William Trumball, by both of 
whom he was employed in a literary capacity Fenton was likewise a coadjutor 
of Pope in translating Homer s Odyssey and his share of that performance was 
the first, the fourth, the nincteenth, and the twentieth books He died at East- 
hamstead the seat of Lady Trumball in Berkshire in 1730 


IMPOTENCE OF HUMAN WISDOM 


The spark of pure ethereal hght 
That actuates this fleeting frame 
Darts through the cloud of flesh a sickly flame, 
And seems a glow worm in a winter mght 
But man would yet look wondrous wise, 
And equal chains of thought devise 
Intends his mind on mighty schemes, 
Refutes, defines, confirms, declaims 
And diagrams he draws, t explain 
The learn d chimeras of his brain 
And, with imaginary wisdom proud, 
Thinks on the goddess while he chips the cloud 


Through error s mazy giove, with fruitless toil 
Perplex d with puzzling doubts we roam 
False images our sight beguile 
But still we stumble through the gloom, 

And science seek, which still deludes the mind 
Yet, more enamour d with the race, 

With disproportion d speed we urge the chase 

In vain! the various prey no bounds restrain , 

Fleeting it only leaves, t crease our pain, 

A cold unsatisfying scent behind 


Yet, gracious God! presumptuous man 
With random guesses makes pretence 
To sound thy searchless providence 
From which he first began 
Like hooded hawks we blindly tower, 
And circumscribe, with fancied laws, thy power 
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Thy will the rolling oibs obey, 
The moon, presiding o er the sea 
Governs the waves with equal sway 
But man, perverse and lawless still, 
Boldly runs counter to thy will 
Thy patient thunder he defies , 
Lays down false principles, and moves 
By what his vicious choice approves, 
And, when he s vainly wicked, thinks he s wise 


Return, return, too long misled ! 
With filial fear adore thy God 
Ene the vast deep of heaven was spread, 
Or body first in space abode, 
Glories ineffable adorn d his head 
Unnumber d seraphs round the burning throne, 
Sung to th mcomprehensible Three One 
Yet then his clemency did please 
With lower forms t augment his train, 
And made thee, wietched creature, Man, 


Piobationer of happiness 


LDUCATION 


Nature permits her various gifts to fall 
On various climes, nor smiles alike on all 
The Latian vales eteinal verdure wear, 
And flowers spontaneous crown the smiling year 
But who manures a wild Norwegian hill, 
To raise the jasmine, or the coy jonquil ? 
Who finds the peach among the savage sloes, 
Or in bleak Scythia seeks the blushing rose 2 
Here golden grain waves oer the teeming fields, 
And there the vine her racy purple yields 
High on the cliffs the British oak ascends, 
Proud to survey the seas her power defends, 
Her sovereign title to the flag she proves, 
Scornful of softer India’s spicy groves 

These mstances, which true in fact we find, 
Apply we to the culture-of the mind 

soul, in early youth improved with care, 

The seeds of gentle science best will bear , 
That, with more particles of flame inspired, 
With ghttering arms and thirst of fame i fired, 
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Nothing of greatness in a third will grow, 
But, barren as it 1s, twill bear a beau 
If these from Nature s gemal bent depart, 
In life s dull farce to play a borrow d part, 
Should the sage dress, and flutter in the Mall, 
Or leave his problems for a birth night ball 
Should the rough homicide unsheath his pen, 
And in heroics only murder men , 
Should the soft fop forsake the lady s charms, 
To face the foe with moffensive arms, 
Each would vanety of acts afford, 
Fit for some new Cervantes to record 

From the Epi tle t Mi Ta laa 


ON THE FIRST FIT OF THF GOUT 


Welcome, thou friendly earnest of fourscore, 
Promise of wealth, that hast alone the power 
I attend the rich unenvied by the poor 

Thou that dost ZEsculapius deride 

And o er his gallipots in trrumph ride 

Thou that ait used t attend the royal throne, 
And under prop the head that bears the clown 
Thou that dost oft m privy council wait, 

And guaid from drowsy sleep the eyes of stite 
Thou that upon the bench art mounted high 
And warn st the judges how they tread awry 
Thou that dost oft from pamper d prelate s toe 
Emphatically urge the pains below 

Thou that art ever half the city s giace, 

And add st to solemn noddles solemn pace , 
Ihou that art used to sit on ladies knee, 

To feed on jellies, and to drink cold tea, 
Thou that art ne er from velvet slipper free, 
Whence comes this unsought honour unto me? 
Whence does this mighty condescension flow 2 
To visit my poor tabernacle, O—! 

As Jove vouchsafed on Idas top, tis said, 
At poo: Philemon s cot to take a bed, 
Pleased with the poor but hospitable feast, 
Jove bid him ask, and granted his request, 
So do thou grant (for thou rt of race divine, 
Begot on Venus by the God of Wine) 

My humble suit '~ And either give me store 
To entertain thee, or ne er see me mote 





WATIS 
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DIVINE JUDGMENTS. a 


Not from the dust my sorrowa spring, % 
Nor drop my comforts from the lower skies ' 
Let all the baneful planets shed 
Their mingled curses on my head, 
How vain their curses, if th Eternal King 
Look through the clouds, and bless me with his eyes ! 
Creatures with all their boasted sway 
Are but his slaves, and must obey , 
They wait their orders from above, 
And execute his word, the vengeance, or the love 


Tis by a warrant from his hand 
The gentler gales are bound to sleep 
The north wind blusters, and assumes command 
Over the desert and the deep , 
Old Boreas with his freezing powers 
Turns the earth 1ron, makes the ocean glass, 
Arrests the dancing rivulets as they pass 
And chains them moveless to their shores 
The grazing ox lows to the gelid skies 
Walks o er the marble meads with withcmng eyes, 
Walks oer the solid lakes snuffs up the wind and 
dies 


Fly to the polar world, my song 

And mourn the pilgrims there (a wretched throng ') 
Seized and bound with rigid chains 

A troop of statues on the Russian plains 

And hfe stands frozen in the purple veins 
Atheist forbear no more blaspheme 

God has «@ thousand terrors 1n his name, 
A thousand armies at command, 
Waiting the signal of his hand 

And magazines of frost and magazines of flame 
Dress thee in steel to meet his wrath 
His sharp artillery from the north 

Shall pierce thee to the soul, and shake thy mortal frame 
Sublime on Winters rugged wings 
He rides n arms along the sky 

And scatters fate on swains and kings 
And flocks, and herds, and nations, die 
While impious lips, profanely bold, 

Grow pale, and, quivering at his dreadful cold, 
Give their own blasphemies the he 
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The mischiefs that infest the earth, 
When the hot dog star fires the realms on high 
Drought and disease, and cruel dearth, 
Ace but the flashes of a wrathful eye 
From the incensed Divinity 
In vain our parching palates thirst 
kor vital food in vain we cry, 
And pant for vital breath , 
The verdant fields are burnt to dust, 
The sun has drunk the channels dry, 
And all the air 1s death 
Ye scourges of our maker s rod, 
Tis at his dread command at his imperial nod 
You deal your various plagues abroad 


Hail, whirlwinds hurricanes and floods 
That all the leafy standards strip 
And bear down with a mighty sweep 
The riches of the fields and honours of the woods 
Storms that ravage oer the deep 
And bury millions in the waves 
Larthquakes that in midnight sleep 
Tuin cities into heaps and make our beds our grave 
While you dispense your mortal harms 
Tis the Creators voice that sounds you loud alarms 
When guilt with louder cries provokes a God to arms 


O for a message from above 
To bear my spirits up! 
Some pledge of my Creator s love 
To calm my terrors and support my hope! 
Let waves and thunders mix and roar, 
Be thou my God and the whole world 1s mine 
While thou art Sovereign, I m secure 
I shall be nch till thou art poor 
For all I fear, and all I wish, heaven, eaith, and hell, xre 
thine 


SEEKING A DIVINE CALM IN A RESTLESS WORLD 


F ternal mind, who rulest the fates 
Of dying realms, and rising states 
With one unchanged decree 
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While we admire thy vast affairs, 
Say, can our little trifling cares 
Afford a smile to thee? 


Thou scatterest honours crowns, and gold 
We fly to seize, and fight to hold 
The bubbles and the ore 
So emmets struggle for a grain 
So boys their petty wars maintain 
For shells upon the shore 


Here a vain man his sceptre breaks, 
The next a broken sceptre takes, 
And warriors win and lose 
This rolling world will never stand, 
Plunder d and snatch d from hand to hand, 
As power decays 01 grows 


Earth s but an atom greedy swords 
Carve it among a thousand lords 

And yet they can t agree 
Let greedy swords stall fight and slay, 
I can be poor but, Lord, I pray 

To sit and smile with thee 


LAUNCHING INTO ETERNITY 


It was a brave attempt! adventurous he 
Who 1n the first ship broke the unknown sea 
And, leaving his dear native shores behind, 
Trusted his life to the licentious wind 
I see the surging brme_ the tempest 2aves 
He on a pine plank rides across the waves, 
Exulting on the edge of thousand gaping graves 
He steers the winged boat, and shifts the sails, 
Conquers the flood, and manages the gales 


Such 1s the soul that leaves this mortal land 
Fearless when the great Master gives command 
Death 1s the storm she smiles to hear it roar 
And bids the tempest waft her from the shore 
Then with a skilful helm she sweeps the seas, 
And manages the raging storm with ease 
(Her faith can govern death) she spreads her wings 
‘Wide to the wind, and as she sails she sings, 

And loses by degrees the sight of mortal things 
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As the shores lessen so her joys arise, 

The waves roll gentler, and the tempest dies , 
Now vast eternity fills all her sight, 

She floats on the broad deep with infinite delight, 
The seas for ever calm, the skies for ever bright 


FREE PHILOSOPHY 


Custom, that tyranness of fools, 
That leads the learned round the schools, 
In magic chains of forms and rules! 
My genius storms her throne 
No more, ye slaves, with awe profound 
Beat the dull track, nor dance the round 
I oose hands, and quit th enchanted ground 
Knowledge invites us each alone 


I hate these shackles of the mind 
Forged by the haughty wise, 

Souls were not born to be confined, 

And led, hke Samson, blind and bound 

But when his native strength he found 
He well avenged his eyes 

I love thy gentle influence, Rowe, 

Thy gentle influence, lke the sun, 

Only dissolves the frozen snow, 

Then bids our thoughts hke mvers flow, 

And choose the channels where they run 


Thoughts should be free 1s fire 01 wind, 

The pinions of a single mind 
Will through all nature fly 

But who can drag up to the poles 

Long fetter d ranks of leaden souls ? 

A gemus which no chain controls 

Roves with delight, or deep, or high 

Swift I survey the globe around, 

Dive to the centre thiough the sohd ground, 

Or travel o er the sky 


10 1HE REV JOHN HOWE, 


Great man, permit the Muse to climb 
And seat he at thy feet, 
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Bid her attempt a thought sublime, 
And consecrate her wit 

I feel, I feel th attractive force 
Of thy superior soul 

My chariot flies her upward course, 
The wheels divinely roll 

Now let me chide the mean affairs 
And mighty toil of men 

How they grow grey in trifling cares, 

Or waste the motions of the spheres 
Upon delights as vain! 


A puff of honour fills the mind, 
And yellow dust 1s solid good 
Lhus, hke the ass of savage kind 
We snuff the breezes of the wind 
Or steal the serpent s food 
Could all the chous 
That charm the poles 
But stiike one doleful sound, 
T would be employ d to mourn our souls, 
Souls that were framed of sprightly fires 
In floods of follv drown d 
Souls made of glory seek a brutal joy 
How they disclaim their heavenly birth, 
Melt their bright substance down with drossy eaith, 
And hate to be refined from that impure alloy 


Oft has thy genius roused us hence 
With elevated song, 
Bid us renounce this wold of sense, 
Bid us divide th immortil prize 
With the seraphic throng 
‘¢ Knowledge and love make spuiits blest, 
Knowledge their food, and love their rest, 
But flesh, th unmanageable beast 
Resists the pity of thine eyes, 
And music of thy tongue 
Then let the worms of grovelling mind 
Round the short joys of eaithly kind 
In restless windings roam 
Howe hath an ample onb of soul, 
Where shining worlds of knowledge 1oll, 
Where love, the centre and the pole, 
Completes the heaven at home 
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Tuis poet was born at Marlborough on the 29th of July 1677 His favourite 
studies were poctry and music which he succeeded in combining by the pro 
tuction of several Cantatas that were greatly admired by the public Occa- 
Nonally also he wrote m prose of which his contributions to the Spectator 
Yatler and Guardian secured him the esteem of his talented contemp raries 
More fortunate al o than the generality of the poets of his day he m 1717 
received from Lord Chanccllor Cowper the appointment of Secretary to the 
Commissions of the Peace an office that secured him affluence for the re 
mainder of his life whi h unfortunately however terminated only three year 
after As a poet Hughes 1s chiefly known by his tragedy of The Siege of 
Damascus 


10 A BEAUTIFUL IADY 


PLAYING ON THE RCAN 


When famed Cecilia on the organ play d, 
And filld with moving sounds thc tuneful frame, 
Drawn by the charm, to hear the sacred maid 
From heaven, tis said, a listening, angel came 
Thus ancient legends would our faith abuse 
In vain for were the bold tradition true, 
While your harmonious touch that charm 1enews, 
Again the seraph would appear to you 
O happy fair! in whom with purest light 
Virtue s united beams with beauty shine! 
Should heavenly guests descend to bless oui sight 
What form more lovely could they wear than thinc 2 





ON DIVINI POETRY 


In Nature s golden age, when new born day 
Auray d the skies, and earth was green and gay 
When God with pleasure, all his works survey d, 
And virgin innocence before him play d 

In that illustrious mon, that lovely spring, 

The Muse by heaven inspired began to sing 
Descending angels, in harmonious lays, 

Taught the first happy pair their Maker s praise 
Such was the sacred art—We now deplore 

The Muse s loss, since den 1s no more 

When Vice from hell rear d up its hydia head, 
Th affrighted maid, with chaste Astrea, fled, 
And sought protection mm her native sky 

In v un the heathen Nine her absence would supply 
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Yet to some few, whose dazzling virtues shone 
In ages past, her heavenly charms were known 
Hence learn d the bard 1m lofty strains to tell 
How patient Virtue triumph d over hell 
And hence the chief, who led the chosen race 
Through parting seas, derived his songs of praise 
She gave the rapturous ode, whose ardent lay 
Sings female force, and vanquish d Sisera, 
She tuned to pious notes the Psalmist s lyre, 
And fill d Isaiah s breast with more than Pindar s fire! 


AN IMAGE OF PLEASURE 


1N IMITATION OF AN ODE IN CASIMIRF 


Solace of life, my sweet companion lyre ! 

On this fair poplar bough I 11 hang thee high, 
While the gay fields all soft delights inspne, 
And not one cloud deforms the smiling sky 


While whispering gales, that court the leaves and flowers, 
Play through thy strings, and gently make them sound, 
Luxunious I 1] dissolve the flowing hours 

In balmy slumbers on the carpet ground 


But see—what sudden gloom obscures the an ! 
What falling showers impetuous change the day! 
Let s nse, my lyre—Ah Pleasure false as fair ! 
How faithless are thy charms, how short thy stay ! 


WRITTEN IN A LADYS PRAYER BOOK 


So faar a form, with such devotion join d! 

A virgin body, and a spotless mind! 

Pleased with her prayers, while heaven propitious sees 
The lovely votaress on her bended knees 


Suie 1t must think some angel lost its wa} — 

And happening on our wretched earth to stray, 

Tired with our follies, fam would take its flight, 

And begs to be restored to those blest 1ealms of hight 
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HUGHES 


ODE ON THL SPRING 


FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 


Wanton Zephyr, come away! 

On this sweet this silent grove, 

Sacred to the Musc and Love, 

In gentle whisper d murmurs play ! 

Come, let thy soft, thy balmy breeze 

Diffuse thy vernal sweets around 

From sprouting flowers, and blossom d trees 
While hills and echoing vales resound 

With notes, which wing d musicians sing 

In honour to the bloom of spring 


Lovely serson of desire ! 
Nature smiles with joy to see 
The amorous months led on bv thee, 
That kindly wake her genml fire 
The brightest object in the s] 1e 
The fairest hghts that shine below 
The sun, and Muas charming eyes 
At thy return more chaiming grow 
With double glory they appear 
To warm and grace the infant year 


SONG 


Fame of Do:indas conquest, biought 
The God of Love her charms to view , 
To wound th unwary maid he thought 
But soon became her conquest too 


He dropp d half drawn his feeble bow, 
He look d he 1aved, and sighing pined, 
And wish d in vain he bad been now, 
As painters falsely draw him, blind 


Disarm d, he to his mother flees, 
Help, Venus, help thy wretched son ! 
Who now will pay us sacrifice 2 

For Love himself s, alas! undone 


Lo Cupid now no lover s prayer 

Shall be address d in supphant sighs, 
My daits are gone, but oh! beware 
Fond mortals, of Dorinda s eyes ! 
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Tnis terrible satirist, who proclaimed war and defiance to all mankind, was 
born at Dublin in 1667 although by his own account his birth-place was Leicester 
but he proclaimed himself an Englishman or Irishman according to the con 
venience of the moment He was educated at the University of Dublin and 
was at first so inattentive to his studies th ¢ when the time arrived for claiming 
a Bachelorship of Arts he was found so unqualified, that the degree was con 
ferred on him by special favour rather than on account { merit This degra- 
dation stung him so deeply that he resolv d to repair his deficiencies by study 
ing eight hours a day for seven years—a resolution to whi h he adhered, and by 
which he laid the foundation of his future eminence At the age of twenty one 
he obtained the patronage of Sir William Temple who introduced him to King 
William and the latter whose ideas were wholly military was so well pleased 
with Swift that he would have made! m acaptain of ho s_ an offer which the 
young aspirant to political power thought proper to d cline Finding that the 
patronage of Temple was not likely to procure solid benefit Swift resolved to 
enter into the church bh ac ord ngly took orders and had many promises of 
advancement but after repeated disappointments he could obtain nothing but 
the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin 1n the di cese of Meath H = now gave 
full vent to his satiric 1 spirit by publishing his T le of a Tub in 1704 aw rk 
which on being shown to the Queen excluded the author f on all} pe of an 
Inglish bishopric and from that per od until 1710 he addressed the p bl 
with occasional pamphlets and treatises uggest d by passing events After this 
hi career was a fierce scramble for political influen e and prefe ment until 
1714 when finding himself worsted in the strugg] and deprived of all hope tv 
the death of Queen Anne he indignantly withdrew to Ireland to settle n his 
Deanery of St Patrick which he had obta ned the previous ye r Thus he was 
d med, after all his labours and prospects to content himself with wl at he 

on idered a very paltry remunerati n and to spend the rest of his life in a 
ountry which he hated and among a peop] whom te despised His pen how 
ever which was actively employed aff rded him c nsolation and he wielded it 
wit! not the less vigour and severity from the recollect on of past disappo nt- 
ments This continued till his death in 1744 wlen he expired a driveller and 
ash w It coul{ scarcely be expe ted that an irreligious divine heartless po- 
litician and selfish lover could possess tre elements of true poetry and there 
fo ec Swift might be considered a rhymer rather than a poet His verse like 
his prose is terse and vigorous but 1t never for a moment makes the s] ghte t 
approact to the sublime or the tender and even when he endeavours 1n his ad 
dr sses to Vanessa or Stella to use the language of love the eff rt 1s so over 
strained and artifi 1a] that 1t moves nothing but contempt Indeed, ! has 
written nothing in verse which he could not have exp sed as w 1] or perhaps 

much better 1 prose 


TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH 


WHO COMMANDED THE BRITISH FORCES IN SPAIN 


Mordanto fills the trump of fame, 
The Christian worlds his deeds poclam, 
And prints are crowded with his name 


In journeys he outrides the post, 
Sits up till midmght with his host 
Talks politics, and gives the toast, 
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Knows every prince in Europe s face, 
Flies hke a squib from place to place, 
And travels not, but runs a race 


From Paris gazette 1 la maine 
This day arrived, without his train, 
Mordanto in 1 week from Spain 


A messenger comes all a reek, 
Mordanto at Madrid to seek 
He left the town above a week 


Next day the post boy winds his horn, 
And rides through Dover in the morn 
Mordanto s landed from Leghorn 


Mordanto gallops on alone 
The roads are with his followers strown 
This breaks a girth, and that a bone 


His body active as his mind, 
Returning sound in limb and wind, 
Except some leather lost behind 


A skeleton in outward figure 
His meagre corpse though full of vigour 
Would halt behind him were it bigger 


So wonderful his expedition, 
When you have not the least suspicion 
He s with you hke an apparition 


Shines 1n all climates hke a star 
In senates bold, and fierce in war 
A land commander, and a tar 


Heroic actions early bred mn, 
Ne er to be match d in modern reading, 
But by his name sake Charles of Sweden 


EPIGRAM 


As Thomas was cudgell d one day by his wife, 

He took to the street, and fled for his life 

Tom s three dearest friends came by in the squxbble, 
And saved him at once from the shew and the rabble, 
Then ventured to give him some sober advice— 

But ‘Lom is 1 person of honour so nice, 
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Too wise to take counsel, too proud to take warning, 
That he sent to all three a challenge next morning 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventured his hfe 

Went home—and was cudgell d again by his wife 


ON A CURATES COMPLAINT OF HARD DUTY 


I march d three miles through scorching sand, 
With zeal in heart, and notes in hand, 

I rode four more to Great St Mary, 

Using four legs, when two were weary 

To three fair virgins I did tie men, 

In the close bands of pleising Hymen 

I dipp d two babes in holy water, 

And purified their mother after 

Within an hour and eke a half 

I preach d three congregations deaf 

Where thundering out, with lungs long winded, 
I chopp d so fast that few there minded 

My emblem, the laborious sun 

Sw all these mighty labours done 

Betoie one race of his wis run 

All this perfoim d by Robert Hewit 

What mortal else could e er go through it ? 


IHE PROGRESS OF POETRY 


The farmers goose, who in the stubble 
Has fed without restramt or trouble 
Grown fat with corn, and sitting still, 
Can scarce get o e1 the barn door sill , 
And hardly waddles forth to cool 
Her belly in the neighbouring pool , 

Nor loudly cackles xt the door, 
For cackling shows the goose 1s poor 

But, when she must be turn d to graze, 
And round the barren common strays, 
Hard exercise and harter fare 
Soon make my dame grow lank and spare 
Her body light, she tries her wings, 

And scorns the ground, and upward springs , 
While all the parish, as she flies, 
Hears sounds harmonious from the skies 

Such 18 the poet fresh in pay 
(The third night s profits of his play), 
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His morning draughts till noon can swill 
Among his brethren of the quill 
With good roast beef his belly full, 
Grown lazy, foggy, fat, and dull, 
Deep sunk 1n plenty and delight, 
What poet e er could take his flight ? 
Or, stuff d with phlegm up to the throat, 
What poet e er could sing a note 2 
Nor Pegasus could bear the load 
Along the high celestial road , 
The steed, oppress d, would break Ins gn th, 
To raise the lumber from the earth 

But view him in anothe: scene, 
When all his dink 1s Hippociene 
His money spent, his pations fal, 
His credit out for cheese and ale 
His two years coat so smooth and bire, 
Through every thread it lets in an 
With hungry meals his body pined, 
His guts and belly full of wind 
And, hke 1 jochey fo2 1 race, 
His flesh brought down to flying case 
Now his exalted spit loaths 
Incumbrances of food and clothes , 
And up he rises, like a vapour, 
Supported high on wings of papei, 
He singing flies, and flying sings 
While from below all Grub street 1ngs 


RIDDLIC ON THE Catrovy 


There 1s a gate, we know full well, 
That stands twixt heaven, and earth, and lie}] 
Where many for a passage venture, 
Yet very few are fond to enter 
Although tis open night and day, 
They for that reason shun this way 
Both dukes and lords abhor its wood, 
They can’t come near it for their blood 
What other way they take to go, 
Another time I'll let you know 

‘Yet commoners with greatest ease 
Can find an entrance when they please 
The poorest hither march in state 

(Or they can never pass the gate), 
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Like Roman generals triumphant, 

And then they take a turn and jump on’t 
If gravest parsons here advance, 

They cannot pass before they dance 
‘Lhere s not a soul that does resort here, 
But strips himself to pay the porter 


ON WOOD THE IRONMONGER 


Salmoneus as the Grecian tale 18 

Was a mad coppersruth of Elis 

Up at his forge by morning peep 

No creature in the lane could sleep 

Among a crew of roystering fellows 

Would sit whole evenings at the alehouse 

His wife and children wanted bread 

While he went always drunk to bed 

This vapouring scab must needs devise 

To ape the thunder of the shies 

With brass two fiery steeds he shod 

To mike a clattering as they trod 

Of polish d érass his flaming cai 

T ike lightning dazzled fiom .far 

And up he mounts into the box 

\nd he must thunder with a pox 

Then furious he begins his march 

Dives 1tthing oe: a brazen arch 

With squibs and ciicl ers umd _ to throw 

Among the tremhl n,, crowd below 

All ran to prayers both prrest and luty 

To preity this ingiy deity 

Wihcn Jove im pity to the town 

With reid thunder knock ¢ him down 

Then whit a huge dehght were J] in 

To scc the wicked varlet sprawling 

they search d his pockets on the plice 

And found his copper all was base, 

‘Lhey laugh d at such an Insh blundei, 

To take the noise of brass for thunder 
The moial of this tale 1s proper 

Applied to Wood s adulte: d copper 

Which 1s he scattur d, we hke dolt , 

Mistook at nrst for thunde: bolts, 

Before the Drapie: shot a letter 

(Nor Jove himself could do it better) 

Which, hghtmg on th impostor s ciown, 

Like 1eal thunder knock d him down 
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THE DOG AND THE THIEF 


Quoth the thief to the dog Let me into your door, 
And I ll give you these delicate bits 

Quoth the dog, I shall then be more villain than you are 
And besides must be out of my wits 


Your delicate bits will not serve me a meal, 
But my master each day gives me bread , 

You Il fly when you get what you came here to steal, 
And I must be hang d in your stead 


The stock jobber thus fiom Change alley goes down, 
And tips you the fieeman a wink 

Let me have but your vote to serve for the town 
And here 1s a guinea to drink 


Says the freeman Your guinea to mght would be spent! 
Your offers of bribery cease 

I ll vote for my landlord, to whom I pay rent, 
Or else I may forfeit my lease 


From London they come silly people to chouse, 
Their lands and their faces unknown 

Who d vote a rogue into the Parliament house 
That would turn a man out of his own? 
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‘lHomAS TICKELL was born alt Bridekirk in Cumberland in 1686 He wasa 
student and afterwards became a fellow of Queens College Oxford but he 

acated his fellowship in 1726 by marrying at Dublin The literary career of 
Tickell was chiefly of a political character and he espoused the cause of his 
party with such ardour that he obtained from Dean Swift the nick-name of 
Whiggissimus WT! at was of greater importance to him was his obtaining the 
friend hip of Add son who recommended his poetry to public notice and in 1717 
when his p tr n was made Secretary of State he appointed Tickell under secre 
tary Thuis friendship continued till the death of Add o who solemnly com 
mended him on his death bed to the patronage of Craggs and gave him the 
charge of publishing his works and Tickell pref ced the collection with an 
Elegy on its author which forms one of the most affecting fineral poems in 
the English language 1In172 Tickell was made Secretary to the Lords Jus- 
tices of Ireland and in this office he continued till his death which occurred 
April 23 1740 


FROM AN LLEGY ON THE DEATH O1 ADDISON 


In what new 1egion, to the just assign d, 
What new employments please th unbodied mind 
A winged Virtue, through th ethereal sky, 

From world to world unwearied does he fly 2 
Or curious trace the long laborious maze 

Of heaven s decrees where wondering angels gaze ¢ 
Does he delight to heai bold seraphs tell 

How Michael battled and the dragon fell 

Or, mix d with milder cherubim to glow 

In hymns of love, not ill essay d below 2 

O: dost thou warn poor mortals left behind 

A ta k well suited to thy gentle mind 2 

Oh! if sometimes thy spotless form descend 

To me thy aid thou guardian genius, lend ! 
When 1age misguides me or when fer alarms 
When pain distresses, or when pleasure charms 
In silent whisperings purer thoughts impart, 
And turn froin ill a frail and fecble heart, 

Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before, 
Till bliss shall jom, nor death can part us more 

That awful form, which so the heavens decree, 

Must still be loved and still deplored by me, 

In nightly visions seldom fails to rise 

Or, roused by Fancy, meets my waking eyes 

If business calls, or crowded courts invite, 

Th unblemish d statesman seems to strike my sight 
If in the stage I seek to soothe my care, 

I meet his soul which breathes in Cato theie, 

If pensive to the rural shades I rove, 

His shape o ertakes me in the lonely grove 
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T'was there of just and good he reason d strong, 
Clear d some great truth, or raised some serious song 
There patient show d us the wise couse to steer, 

A candid censor, and a friend severe 

There taught us how to hve and (oh! too high 

The price for knowledge) taught us how to die 


COLIN AND LUCY 


A BAITAD 


Of Leinster, famed for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the giace, 

Nor e er did Liffy s limpid stream 
Reflect so sweet a face 

Till luckless Jove, and pining care, 
Impair d her rosy hue, 

Her coral lips, and damask cheeks, 
And eyes of glossy blue 


Oh! have you seen a lily pale, 
When beating rains descend 2 

So droop d the slow consuming maid 
Her life now near its end 

By Lucy warn d, of flattering swains 
Take heed, ye easy fair 

Of vengeance due to broken vows, 
Ye perjured swains, beware 


Three times, all in the dead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring, 

And shrieking at the window thrice, 
The raven flapp d his wing 

Too well the love lorn maiden knew 
The solemn boding sound 

And thus, in dying words, bespoke 
The virgins weepmg round 


‘*T hear a voice, you cannot hear, 
Which says, I must not stay, 
I see a hand, you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away 
By a false heart, and broken vows, 
In early youth I die 
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Was I to blame, because his bride 
‘Was thrice as rich as I 2 


‘Ah Colin! give not her thy vows 

Vows due to me alone 

Nor thou, fond maid, 1eceive his kiss, 
Nor think him all thy own 

To morrow im the church to wed 
Impatient, both piepare! 

But know, fond maid, and know, false man 
That Lucy will be there ! 


Then bear my corse my comrades, bear 
This bridegioom blithe to meet, 

He in his wedding trim so guy 
I in my windin,, sheet 

She spoke she died, her cone wis borne 
I'he bridegroom blithe to meet, 

He mm his wedding trim so gay, 
She in her winding sheet 


Then what were perjyured Colin s thoughts ? 
How were these nuptials kept 2 

I'he bridesmen flock d round Lucy dead 
And all the villyje wept 

Confusion shame, remorse, despan 
At once his bosom swell 

I'he damps ot death bedew d his brow, 
He shook he groan d, he fell 


From the vain bride ah, b1ide no more! 
The varying crimson fled, 

When, stretch d before he: rival s corse, 
She saw her husband dead 

Then to his Lucy s new made grave, 
Convey d by trembling swains, 

One mould with her, beneath one sod 
For ever he remaims 


Oft at this grave, the constant hind 
And plighted maid are seen, 

With garlands gay, and true love knots, 
They deck the sacred green 

But, swain forsworn, whoe er thou art, 
This hallow d spot forbear 

Remember Colin s dreadful fate, 
And fear to meet him there 
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THE CHANGELINC 


By magic fenced, by spells encompass d round, 

No mor al touch d this interdicted ground 

No mortal ente: d, those alone who cime 

Stolen from the couch of some terrestrial dame 

I or oft ot babes they robb d the mation s bed, 
And left some sickly changeling in their stead 

It chanced a youth of Albion s+ roy1l blood 

Ws foster d here the wonder of the wood 

Mill ah for wiles above hei peers 1enown d 

Deep skull d in charms and many a mystic sound, 
As through the 1egal dome she sought for prey, 
Observed the infant Albion where he lay 

In mantles broide: d o e1 with go1geous pride 
And stole him from the sleepimg mother s side 

Who now but Milkah triumphs in her nund! 

Ah wretched nymph, to future evils blind! 

Phe time shill come when thou shalt deuly pry 
Ihe theft hard hearted! of that guilty day 

Thou in thy turn shalt like the qucen 1epine 
And all her sorrows doubled shall be thine 
He who adonns thy house the lovely boy 
Who now adorns it shall at length destroy 

Two hundred moons mm their pale couise had secn 

Ihe gay robed fairies glimmer on the Jreen 
And Albion now had reach d in 5 outhful prime 
To nineteen years, as mortals measure time 
Flush d with resistless charms he fied to love 
Exch nymph and little Dryad of the giove 
For skilful Milkah spared not to employ 
Hei utmost art to rear the princely boy, 
Each supple hmb she swath d, and tender bone 
And to the Elfin standard kept him down 

She robb d dwarf elders of their fragrant fruit, 
And fed him early with the daisy 5 root 

Whence through his veins the powerful juices ran 
And form d in beruteous miniature the man 

Yet still, two inches taller than the rest 

His lofty port his human birth confest ! 

A foot in height, how stately did he show! 

How look superior on the crowd below ! 

What knight hke him could toss the rushy lance 2 
‘Who move so graceful in the mazy dance? 

A shape so nice or features half so fair 

What elf could boast 2 or such a flow of han ? 
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Bright Kenna saw, a princess born to reign 

And felt the charmer burn in every vein 

She heiress to this empire s potent lord, 

Prused like the stars and next the moon adored 

Shc, whom at distance thrones and princedoms view d, 
To whom proud Oriel and Azuniel sued 

In her high palace languish d, void of joy, 

And pined 1n secret for a mortal boy 


From K n ngton Garden 


IN PRAISE OF THE HORN BOOK 


But how shall I thy endless virtues tell 
In which thou dost all other books excel 2 
No greasy thumbs thy spotless leaf can soil 
Nor crooked dogs ears thy smooth corners spou, 
In idle pages no errata stand 
To tell the blundeis of the piinter s hand 
No fulsome dedication here 1s writ 
Nor flattering verse, to praise the author s wit 
The margin, with no tedious notes 1s vex d 
Nor various reading to confound the text 
All parties in thy literal sense agree 
Thou perfect centre of concordancy ! 
Search we the records of an ancient date 
Or read what modern histories relite 
They all proclaim what wonders have been done 
By the plain letters taken as they run 


Thy heavenly notes, hke angels music, chce1 
Departing souls, and soothe the dying ea 
An aged peasant on his latest bed, 
‘Wish d for a frend some godly book to read 
The pious grandson thy known handle takes 
And (eyes lift up) this savoury lecture makes 
Great A, he gravely read the important sound 
The empty walls and hollow roof rebound 
The expiring ancient rear d his drooping, head 
And thank d his stars that Hodge had learn d to reid 
Great B, the younker bawls! O heavenly bicath! 
What ghostly comforts in the hom of death! 
What hopes I feel! Great CU, pronounced the boy, 
The grandsire dies with ecstacy of joy 
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TH: illustr us writer who may be cons dered the kath r f ur nati n } 
periodical literature was born at Milston in Wiltshire on the Ist of May 1672 
He received his education at the Chartreux School where he contracted that 
friendsh p f r Sir Rich rd Steele which unit d tiem through life in their litc- 
rary x rt ns In 1687 Add on was ent red into Queens College Oxford, 
where he d stinguished himself by his crit al taste and the excellence of his 
Latin verses His original design had b en to de ote hims If t the chur } 
but from this he was diverted by th advice of his friends and he res lv dt 
be ome ac urtier—in c nsequence of wh hhe commenced with p eti all da- 
tons upon King William and th P ace of Ryswik Buta more profitabl 
theme awaited tin this was the great victory f Blenhem which requ d 
un adequate poet to 1b t it and Addson having und rtak n th tash 
produc d Tle Cainp ign. f r whch he wa r wrdedwthtle ff of C mm 
sioner of Appeal After thi hi promot: nwas =r mark bi) that it: ust 
have aston: hed h ms If well as the wrid fr te was fi st appoint d 
Secretary to tl Ixrd Lieut nunt f Ire] nd aft wad S _ tary t tl 
Regency up nth deatl of Qu n Ann nd fin liv in 1717 th J] maxw 
finished, by his b ing made Se retary f St t Butinths 1} s 1t would 
appear as f tou Mal olios exp ng tn tI! db nttrustupnhm 
for 11 gentle syirt and in incible bashfulnes noplt ly u fitted hm f 
the management of nate so that hes] itd h dm _1n and reti d 
upona pen onot ] (002 ayear After thi | d votdhm Iftolt atu 
andthe s ety f! 1t ryfiend until | d tu wh h r d nttk 
17th of Jun 1719 H_ last momentsw rein b autifull rm vwil th pu 
andrigou p toil wrtng frh wasthench fl s] t st tw 
how Chr tian and 

Asa poet Addi 1sCt whit adramati p mr tler thar a pl 5 
too w liknownt rqu turth nt Inth tutur ft fi ton 
le ommn dwthimttng D yden andedd by sel tng Pp frt 
mod 1 buth neer 11 tt thest ngtk {th formrnrtl sw t 

fth lttr Itwas byl | W iting d paullyts rtilsan tl 

Sp tt th th mfun dtl pins fli wndy ndd nddt 
p te t and smi hpt oft Rg, det vely w th Nh Engl 1 
nd Lat p try HH: ses ind d insteadof b ng th pntan tw ut- 
p urngsofaleartthat v luntayn di rmon ub em th 

t I ebeen ontructedi a styl] andupn by t tl t Id tend to ti 
w advancement—and tr ly thev! dthirw i 


AN ODE 


Lhe spacious firmament on high 

With all the blue ethereal sky 

And spangled heavens, a shuung frame 
heir great original proclaim 

The unweaned sun, trom day to day, 
Does his Creaton s powcr display , 
And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hud 
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IL 


Soon as the evening shades prevail 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale 
And mghtly, to the letening eaith, 
Repeats the story of her birth 

Whilst all the stars that round hei bun, 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll 

And spread the truth from pole to pole 


Wy 


What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestnal ball, 
Whnt though no real voice nor sound, 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found 

In Reason s eai they all rejoice, 

And utter forth 1 glonous voice, 

For ever singing, as they shine 

The hand that made us is Divine 
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THE BATILE OF BLENHLIM 


But now the trumpet terrible fiom far 
In shriller clangours amimates the war 
Confederate drums 1n fuller concert be it, 
And echoing hills the loud alurm repeat 
Gallia s proud standards to Bavarius join d 
Unfurl their gilded hes in the wind 
The daring prince his blasted hopes renews 
And, while the thick embattled host he views 
Stretcht out in deep array, and dreadful len th 
His heart dilates, and glories in his strength 
The fatal day its mighty course began 
That the grieved world had long desired in vin 
States that the new captivity bemoan d 
Armies of martyrs that ir exile gioan d 
Sighs from the depth of gloomy dungeons he ud 
And prayers in bitterness of soul preterr d 
Europe » loud cries that Providence assail d 
And Annas ardent vows ‘it length prevail d 
The day was come when Heaven design d to show 
His care and conduct of the world below 
Behold in awful march and diead «array 
The long extended squadrons shape their way ! 
Death in approaching terrible, impaits 
An anxious horror to the bravest hearts 
Yet do their beating, breasts demand the strife, 
And thust of glory quells the love of life 
No vulgar fears can British minds control 
Heat of revenge, and noble pride of soul, 
O erlook the foe, »dvantaged by his post, 
Lessen his numbers, and contract his host , 
Though fens and floods possest the middle space 
That unprovoked they would have fear d to pass 
Nor fens nor floods can stop Biitannia s bands, 
‘When her proud foe ranged on their borders stands 
But O my Muse, what numbers wilt thou find 
To sing the furious troops in battle join d! 
Methmks I hear the drums tumultuous sound 
The victors shouts and dying groans confound, 
The dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies, 
And all the thunder of the battle rise 
Twas then great Marlborough s mighty soul was prove 
That, in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 
Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 
Examined all the dreadful scenes of wa 
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In perce ful thought the field of death survey d, 

To taintin, squadrons sent the timely ud 

Inspired repulsed battahons to engage 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage 

So when an angel by divine command 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 

Such as of late o er pale Britannia past 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast 

And, pleased th Almighty s orders to perform 

Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm 
But see the haughty household troops advance! 

‘Lhe dread of Europe and the pride of France 

The war s whole art each private soldier know 

And with a general s love of conquest glows 

Proudly he marches on and void of fear 

Laughs at the shaking of the British spear 

Vain insolence! with nitive freedom brave, 

The meanest Briton scorns the highest slave 

Contempt and fury fire their souls by turns 

Lach nation s glory m each warrior burns 

Each fights as in his 11m th important dy 

And ll the fate of his great monarch lay 

A thousand glorious actions, thit might claim 

Triumphant laurels and immortal fame 

Confused in crowds of glorious actions he 

And troops of heroes undistinguish d die 

O Dormer how c1n I behold thy fate 

And not the wonders of thy youth relate! 

How cn I sce the gay the brave the young 

Fall in the cloud of wu «and le unsung ! 

In joys of conquest he resigns his brevth 

And filld with Englinds glory smiles in devth 
The rout begins the Gallic squadrons run 

Compell d in crowds to meet the fate they shun 

Thousands of fiery steeds with wounds transhx d 

Flovting in gore with their dead masters mixt 

Midst heaps of spears and standards driven around 

Lie in the Danube s bloody whirlpools drown d 

Troop of bold youths born on the distant Soane, 

Or sounding borders of the rapid Rhone 

Or where the Seine her flowery field d vides 

Or where the Loire through windin,, viney xrds glides 

In heaps the rolling billows sweep 1w1y 

And into Scythian seas their bloated corps convey 

From Blenheim s towers the Gaul with wild affnght 

Beholds the various havoc of the fight 
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His waving banners, that so oft had stood 

Planted in fields of death and streams of blood 

So wont the guarded enemy to reach, 

And rise triumphant in the fatal breach, 

Or pierce the broken foe s remotest lines, 

The hardy veteran with tears resigns 
Unfortunate Tallard! Oh, who can name 

The pangs of rage, of sorrow, and of shame, 

That with mixt tumult in thy bosom swell d, 

When first thou saw st thy bravest troops repell d, 

Thine only son pierced with a deadly wound, 

Choked in his blood, and gasping on the ground, 

Thyself in bondage by the victor hept ! 

The chief, the father, and the captive, wept 

An English Muse 1s touch d with generous woe, 

And in th unhappy man forgets the foe ! 

Greatly distrest they loud complaints forbear 

Blame not the turns of fate and chance of war 

Give thy brave foes their due nor blush to own 

The fatal field by such great leaders won 

The field whence famed Eugenio bore away 

Only the second honours of the day 

With floods of gore that from the vanquish d fell, 

The marshes stagnate, and the rivers swell 

Mountains of slain he heap d upon the ground, 

Or midst the roarings of the Danube drown d 

Whole captive hosts the conqueror detains 

In painful bondage, and mglorious chains 

Ev n those who scape the fetters and the swoid 

Nor seek the fortunes of a happiei lord, 

Their 1aging king dishonours to complete 

Marlborough s gieat work, and finish the defeat 

From Memminghen s highdomes and Augsburg s wall 

I'he distant battle drives th insulting Gauls 

Freed by the terror of the victor s name, 

The rescued States his great protection claim 

Whulst Ulme th approach of her delivere: waits, 


And longs to open her obsequious gates 
From The Campa yn 


See how the golden gioves around me smile 
That shun the coast of Britain s stormy isle 
Or when transplanted, and preserved with cae 
Curse the cold clime, and starve in northern air 
Here kindly warmth their mountain juice ferments 
To nobler tastes, and more exalted scents 
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J vn the rough 10cks with tender myrtle bloom, 

And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume 

Bear me, some god to Buas gentle seats, 

Or cover me in Umbria s green retreats 

Where western gales eternally reside, 

And all the seasons lavish all their pride 

Blossoms, and fruits, and flowers, together rise, 

And the whole year in gay confusion lies 
Immortal glories nm my mind revive, 

And in my soul 1 thousand passions strive 

Whcn Rome s exalted beauties I descry 

Magnificent in piles of ruin he 

An amphitheatre s amazing height 

Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 

That on its public shows unpeopled Rome 

And held uncrowded nations in its womb 

Here pillars 10ugh with sculpture pierce the skies 

And here the proud triumphal arches rise 

Where the old Romans derthless acts display d, 

Their bisc degenerate progeny upbraid 

Whole rivers here forsake the fields below, 

And wondering +t their height through airy channel flow 


Still to new scenes my wanderin,, Muse rctires, 
And the dumb show of biexthing rocks 1d nires 
Where the smooth chisel all its force has shown, 

And soften d into fle h the rugged stone 

In solemn silence 1 majestic bind 

Heroes, rand Gods and Roman consul — stand 

Stern tyrant whoin their cruelties renown 

And empetois in Pariin marble frown 

While the bight dame to whom they humbly sued 
Still show the charms that their proud hearts ub lued 


Tun would I Raphael s godhke art rehcrse, 
And show th immoital labours in my verse 
Where fiom the mingled stien th of shade and hght 
A new creation rises to my sight, 

Such heavenly figures fiom his pencil flow 

So warm with life his blended colours glow 
rom theme to theme with secret pleasure tost 
Amidst the soft variety I m lost 

Here pleasing aus my ravish d soul confound 
With circling notes and labyiinths of sound 
Here domes and temples tise in distant views, 
And opening palaces invite my use 

How has kind Heaven adorn d the happy land 
And scatter d blessings with a w isteful hand! 
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But what avail he: uneahusted stotren, 
IJer blooming mountams and her sunny shores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth umpart, 
The smies of nature and the chaims of art, 
While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains 2 
‘Lhe poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The 1eddening orange and the swelling, 41am 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines 
And in the myitle s fragrant shade repines 
Starves im the midst of natuie » bounty curst, 
And in the loaden vineyaid dies for thirst 

Oh Liberty thou goddess heavenly bight 
Protu e of bliss and pregnant with delight ! 
Ltcinal pleasures im thy presence reign 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train 
Kased of he: load subjection grows more light, 
And poverty loohs cheerful in thy sight 
Thou mak st the gloomy face of natuwie gay 


Giv st beauty to the sun, and pleasuie to the day 
£ om Letter f It ty 


}ROLOGUE 10 SMILHS PHEDRA AND HIPPOLILUS 


Long has a race of heroes fill d the stige 

Thit 1amt by note and through the gamut rage 
In songs and ai» express thar marti fire, 
Combat in tills, and in a fugue eapne 

While, lull d by sound and undisturb d by wit 
Calin and perene you indolently sit 

Aud, trom the dull fatigue of thinking tiee, 
licar the facetious fiddle » 1epartee 

Our home spun authors must forsake the field, 
And Shahspeate to the soft Scarlett: yield 


To your new taste the poet of this day 
Was by a triend advised to form his play , 
Had Valentin: musically coy 
Shunn d Phedras arms and scorn d the proffer d joy 
It had not moved your wonder to have seen 
An eunuch ily from an enamour d queen 
Iiuw would it please should she in English apeak, 
And could Hippolitus :eply in Greek ! 
But he, a stranger to your modish way 
By your old rules must stand o1 fall to day, 
And hopes you will your foreign ta te command 
To bear, tor once, with what you understand 
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Ine date of this authors birth is unknown but 1t was probably about If 7! 
He was educated at St Johns College Cambridge and he published his P s. 
torals the work by which he is chiefly known about the commencement of the 
eighteenth century His literary career seems to have been in the midst of 
great pecuniary difficulties as he was reduced to translate Persian tales for 
Tonson the publisher for a mere pittance His chief merit as a poet consisted 
in bis successful translation or adaptation of the works of others of which his 
Distressed Mother a play almost wholly rendered from the Andromaque of 
Racine and his English versions of the Odes of Sappho are sufficient proofs 
Ha ing acquired by his writings a considerable literary reputation and effe tive 
patronage the latter part of his lif was spent in competence and comfort H 
died in June 1749 


A RUS1IC RECESS 


This place may seein for shepherds leisure midc 
So close these elms inweave their loftv shade 
The twinmg woodbine, how it climbs! to bieathe 
Refreshing sweets around on all beneath 
The ground with grass of cheerful gieen bespierd 
Through which the spiinging flower uprears the herd 
Lo here the kingcup of a golden hue, 
Medlied with daisies white and endive blue 
And honeysuckles of a purple dye 
Confusion gay! bn ht wavin, to the eye 
Hark how they warble in that brambly bush 
The gaudy goldfinch and the speckly thrush 
The linnet green with others framed for skill 
And blackbnd fluting though his yellow bill 
In sprightly concert how they all combine 
Us prompting in the various songs to jom 
Up, Aigol then, and to thy lip apply 
Thy mellow pipe ot voice more sounding tly 
And since our ewes have grazed what harm it they 
Lie round and listen while the lambkins play ? 
From the F i rt! Pastoral 


THE HAPPY SWAIN 


Have ye seen the morning sky, 
When the dawn prevails on high, 
When, anon, some purply ray 
Gives a sample of the day 
When, anon, the lark, on wing 
Strives to soar, ind strains to sing ? 

Have ye seen th ethereal blue 
Gently shedding silvery dew, 
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Spangling o er the silent green, 

While the nightingale, unseen, 

To the moon and stars, full bnght, 

Lonesome chants the hymn of night ? 
Have ye seen the broider d May 

All her scented bloom display, 

Breezes opening, every hour 

This and that, expecting flower, 

While the mingling birds prolong, 

From each bush, the vernal song ? 
Have ye seen the damisk 108e 

Her unsullied blush disclose, 

Or the lily s dewy bell, 

In her glossy white, excel 

Or a guden varied o er 

With a thousand glories more 2 
By the beauties these display, 

Morning evening night, or day 

By the pleasures these excite, 

Endless sources of delight 

Judge, by them, the joys I find, 

Since my Rosalind was kind 

Since she did herself resign 

To my vows, for ever mine 


BEAUTIES OF A WINTER MORNING 


And yet but lately have I seen, ev n hete, 
The winter in a lovely dress appear 
Tre yet the clouds let fall the treasured snow, 
Or winds began through hazy skies to blow, 
At evening a keen eastern bieeze arose, 
And the descending rain unsulled froze 
Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew 
The ruddy morn disclosed at once to view 
‘Lhe face of Nature in a rich disguise, 
And brighten d every object to my eyes 
For every shrub, and every blade of grass, 
And every pointed thorn, seem d wrought in glass , 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns show, 
While through the ice the crimson berries glow 
The thick sprung reeds which watery marshes jteld, 
Seem d polish d lances in a hostile field 
The stag, in hmpid currents, with surprise, 
Sees crystal branches on his forehead rise 
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The spreading oak, the beech, and towering pine, 
Glazed over, in the freezing ether shine 

The frighted birds the rattling branches shun, 
Which wave and glitter in the distant sun 


When if a sudden gust of wind arise, 
The brittle forest into atoms flies 
The crackling wood beneath the tempest bends, 
And in a spangled shower the prospect ends 
Or, 1f a southern gale the region warm, 
And by degrees unbind the wintry charm, 
The traveller a miry country sees 
And journeys sad beneath the dropping trees 
Like some deluded peasant, Merlin leads 
Through fragrant bowers, and through delicious meads, 
While here enchanted gardens to him tise 
And airy fabrics there attract his eyes 
His wandering feet the magic paths pursue 
And, while he thinks the fair illusion tiue, 
The trackless scenes disperse in fluid air, 
And woods, ind wilds, and thorny ways, appear, 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns, 
And, as he goes the transient vision mourns 

fkron nEp ti t th ErlofD et. 


SONG 


From White s and Wills, 
To purling rills 

The love sick Strephon flies 
There, full of woe 
His numbers flow 

And all in rhyme he di 


The fair coquet, 

With feign d regret, 
Invites him back to town, 

But, when in tears 

The youth .ppears, 
She meets him with a frown 


Full oft the maid 

This prank had play u 
Till angry Strephon swore 

And, what 1s strange, 

‘Lrough loth to change 
Would never see he: more 
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Tui gt t master of the whole melody and power of the Fngli h language in 
its app! cation to poetry was born in London on the 22d of May 1688 B ing 
from his infancy of a feeble frame and delicate constitution his ducation wa 
chiefly domestic and after his twelfth year the acquisitions which | e made in 
learning were the result of his own undirected application At a very carly 
period, he manifested that 1 e of poetry which could not be satisfied with 

ut attempts at compo it on and when onlya ch Ilboy he constructed a pl y 
from Ogilby s Il ad to be acted by his young class-fellows the part of Ajax t be 
performed by the bulkv gardener of the establishment At this seas n al o h 
wr te sev ral lampoons and trans] t d nearly a fourth part of Ovid s Metamor 
phoses The best known of his juvemle produ tions is hi Ode on S litude 
written before he was twelve years old, and which besides bemg r mark blef r 
the precocity of sentiment itexhibits posses esadelicacy f language and harmon) 

f versifi att n ind cative f hisfuture xcellence im these qualificat n At 
fourteen he translated th firt book ftte [Th ba and wrot ti po m up n 
Silence in imitation of that of Lord Rochester upon N thing 

Having trained h mself by these and similar exer 18 5 for the tash f auth r 

lup and possessing a deli acy of physica] organizati n that mpened tis int ) 
le tual powers into a quich maturity P pewa ablet pp arb foreth | bl 

ta ason when f wpoet ha eexh bited enth buds fprome H nt 

t the age of s xteen hi Pastoral whicl soon took p eceden e of the Pastor Is 
of Philip Attheag ofeghteen te produ ed the M si h a p emf und d 

puoVirg! Pollio but which 1 fa superiort the md! ‘lel toy of 
TI pe fc th pertod,is th hi tory of I eral di tngu led productions 
wit bh appeared at intervals and placediim with utar: I atthel d ftl 
poetical world ‘Thechief f these were the EssayonCrit 1m wniten n1 0J 

d pub hed inl 11 The Rape f th Lock writt n in th last-menti ned 

r the femp) of Fame omp iwi nleladattamedth ae f twenty 
t nd1 1] 12 the po m of Winds rF est which was sugg sted by Ir r 
N t-brown Maii. Tlese and seycral minor prec  althougl they lad hithert 
establis! dhsyzo tical reputat on had added n thing to lis f tun and |! 
resolved therefor to attempt ome literary task by which h_ circumst nec 
might be improv d. He cordngly omm ned at th age of twenty fie a 
trans] t nof tte Ihadof Hom rt b publisledty subs ripton Thislab u 
he ac omplished in fie ars and the pr fits fthewo kwere such ast gr t fy 
his utmost expectat n S&S cl favou abl resulten uraged hm in] keman 
ner to attempt the Od ss y whi hh fim } edwith the aid of B oome and Fen 
ton r ser ingtw 1 e bo k f rhis wn share andentrusting tl otlhertwel t 
} is associates 

I'he applause whi h Pop had procured by his writings could scarc ly escape 
th attack of the en 10u and a host of small critics individually insignific nt 
but troublesome from their numbers had never ceased to ann yhim_ Itw 
n wfulltim to retaliate and in1728 he published The Dunciad a work whi h 
fell among hs opp nents lik an exterminating thunderbolt Che kingdom of 
the Dun 5 was haken to its centre and the whole tribe writhed in anguish or 
fowl din dism y It must be a know] ged, however that wh le Pope had tle 
}ow rt yretahate he did not in ry case use the giants str ngth with 
proper discrimin tion On th acc unt the chastisement of some was greatly 
beyond the: dem rits and imseveral cases mdividuals were branded as dunces 
who were far from meriting such an odious distinction Of these iti nly 
en ugh to ment n the talented De Foe 

In 1733 and the following year Pope published th tlree Epistles of the 
Essay on Man a work that startl d the reflective public in consequence of th 
sceptical tendencies 1t was alleged to possess and which formed a ground of 
keen theolo; cal controversy between the friends and opponents of the poet 
After this p riod, he continued to compose inciden.al pieces or trans] te from 
the ancients and had planned an Epic poem upon the history f Brutus th 
Trojan when the growmg infirmities of his naturally feeble constitution an- 
nounced that his deat! was approaching He expired on the 30th of May 1744 





POPE 


MESSIAH A SACRED ECLOC UE IN IMILALIION OF 
VIRGILS FOLLIO 


Ye nymphs of Solyma! begin the song 
To heavenly themes sublimer stiains belon, 
The mossy fountains and the sylvan shade 
Ihe dieams of Pindus and th Aonian maids, 
Dehght no more—O Thou my voice inspire 
Who touch d Isaiah s hallow d lps with fie! 
Rapt into future tumes, the Bard begun 
A Virgin shall conceive a Virgin beu a Son! 
From Jesse s root behold a bianch alise 
Whose sacred flowe: with fragrance fills the skies 
lh cthereal spirit o er its leaves shill move 
And on its top descends the mystic Dove 
\e Heavens! from high the dewy nectu pou 
And in soft silence shed the kindly showa ! 
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The sick and wevk the healing plant shall aid 
From storms a shelter and fiom heat a shade 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail 
Returning Justice hft aloft her scale 

Peace oe: the world her olive wand extend 
And white robed Innocence trom Heaven descend 
Swift fly the years, and rise th expected morn! 
Oh spring to hght auspicious Babe, be born! 
See Nature hastes her earhest wreaths to bring 
With all the incense of the bieathing spring 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding forest on the mountains dance 

See spicy clouds fiom lowly Saron rise 

And Carmel s flowery top perfumes the skies ! 
Hark! « glad voice the lonely deseit cheers 
Prepare the way ! a God, 1 God appears! 

A God a God! the vocal hills reply 

Lhe 10cks proclaim th approaching Deity 

To earth receives him fiom the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains and ye valleys, 11se 
With herds declined, ye cedars homage pry 

Be smooth, ye rochs ye rapid floods give way | 
The Saviour comes! by ancient birds toretold 
Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind behold! 
He from thick films shall purge the visual ray 
And on the sightless eye ball pou: the day 

Tis he th obstructed paths of sound shall clea, 
And bid new music charm th unfolding ea) 

The dumb shall sing, the iame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding 10e 

No sigh, no muimur, the wide world shall hear, 
From every face he wipes off everv tear 

In adamantine chains shall Death be bound 
And Hells grim tyrant feel th eternal wound 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture, ind the purest an 
kxplores the lost the wandeiing sheep directs 
By day o e1sees them, and by mght protects , 
‘Lhe tender lambs he 1a1ses 1n his arms, 

I eeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms 
Thus shall mankind his guaidian care engage, 
‘Lhe promised father of the future a,e 

No more sh] nation against nation rise, 

Noi udent wartors meet with hateful eyc 

Nor ficlds with gleaming steel be cove: d ou 
Lhe brazen tiumpets kindle 1age no move 

But useless lances into srythes shall bend, 
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And the broad falchion in a ploughshaie end 
Then palaces shall nse, the joyful son 

Shall finish what his short hved sire begun , 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield 
And the same hand that sow d, shall reap the field 
The swain in barren deserts with surprise 

Sees lil es spring, and sudden verdure rise 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murmuring in his ear 

On rifted rocks, the dragon s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods 
Waste sandy valleys oncc perplex d with thorn 
The spiry fir and shapely box idorn 

To leafless shrubs the flowery palms succeed, 
And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flowery bands the tige: lead 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pil.1im » feet 

The smiling infint in his hand shill take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake 

Pleased the green lustre of the scales survey 

And with then forky tongue shill mnocently play 
Pise crownd with light imperil Salem nse! 
Laalt thy towery head and lft thy eyes 

Sce a long 11ce thy sprcious courts rdorn 

See future sons and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding 121nks on every side arise 
Demanding life impatient for the skies ! 

See bubaious nitions at thy gates attend 

Wull in thy light and in thy temple bend 

Sce thy bright altas thong d with prostrate kings, 
And hewp d with products of Sabean spiings ! 
I’o. thee Idume s spicy forests blow 

And seeds of ,old in Ophn s mountains glow 

See herven its sparkling portals wide display, 
And break upon thee m 1 flood of dry! 

No more the rising Sun shall gild the morn 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide or glo1y one unclouded blaze 

O erflow thy courts the Light himself shall shine 
Reveal d, and God s eternal day be thine! 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust and mountains melt away , 
But fix d his woid his saving power remains, 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own MEssIaH lelgns 
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( ANDIDATES IOR FAMF 


First at the shrine the learned world appear, 
And to the goddess thus prefer their prayer — 
Long have we sought t mstruct and please mankind 
With studies pale with midnight vigils blind 
But thank d by tew rewaided yet by none, 

We here appeal to thy superior throne 
On wit and learning the just prize bestow 
For fame 1s all we must expect below 

The goddess heard and bade the Muses raise 
The golden trumpet of eternal praise 
From pole to pole the winds diffuse the sound 
That fills the circuit of the wo1ld around 
Not all at once as thunder break» the cloud 
The notes at first were rathe: sweet than Joud 
By just degrees they every moment rise 
Fill the wide earth and gain upon the shies 
At every breath were balmy odours shed, 
Which still grew sweeter as they wider spread 
Less fragrant scents th unfoldin, rose exhiles, 
Or spices breathing in Arabian gales 

Next these the good and just an awful tiain 
Phus on their knees address the sacred fane — 
Since living virtue 1s with envy cuised 
And the best men are treated lke the worst, 
Do thou just Goddess call our menits forth, 
And give each deed th exact intrinsic worth 
Not with bare justice shall your act be crown d 
(Said Fame) but high above desert renown d 
Let fuller notes th applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarion labour in your praise 

This band dism: s d, behold another crowd 
Preferr d the same request and lowly bow d 
The constant tenour of whose well spent days 
No less deserved a just return of praise 
But straight the direful Trump of Slander sounds 
Through the big dome the doubling thunder bounds 
Loud as the burst of cannon rends the skies, 
The dire report through every region flies 
In every ear mncessant rumours rung, 

And gathering scandals grew on every tongue 
From the black trumpet s rusty concave broke 
Sulphureous flames, and clouds of rolling smoke 
The poisonous vapour blots the purple skies, 

A id withers all before it as 1t flies 
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A troop came next who crowns 1nd armour wor 
And proud defiance 1n their looks they bore — 
For thee (they cried) amidst alarms and strife, 

We sail d in tempests down the stream of life 

For thee whole nations fill d with flames and blood 
And swam to empire through the purple flood 
Those ills we dared thy inspiration own 

What virtue seemd was done tor thee alone 
Ambitious fools! (the Queen replied «and frown d) 
Be all your acts in dark oblivion drown d 

There sleep forgot with mighty tyrants gone 

Your statues moulder d, and your names unknown! 
A sudden cloud strught snatch d them fiom my si,ht 
And each majestic phantom sink in night 

Then came the smallest tribe I yct hid seen 
Plain wis their dress and modest was then men — 
Gient idol of mankind! we neither claim 
lhe praise of merit nor aspire to fame! 

But, safe in deserts fiom th ipplause of men, 
Would die unheard of, is we lived unseen 

Tis all we beg thee to conceal from sight 

Ihose wcts of goodness which themselves requite 
O let us still the secret Joy partake 

To follow virtue ev n for virtue s sake 

And live there men who slight immort1l fame ? 
Who then with incense shall adoie our name 2 
But mortals! know, tis still our greatest pride 
To blaze those virtues which the good would hide 
Rise ! Muses, rise ! add all you: tuneful breath 
These must not sleep in darkness and in death 
She said im air the trembling music floxts 
And on the winds triumphant swell the notes 
So soft though hijh so loud nd yet so cleu 
Lv n listening angels lean from heaven to he 
Io farthest shores th ambrosial spint flies 
Sweet to the would, and grateful to the skies 

From The Ter 31 of Fane. 


A FRACMENT 


What are the falling nils, the pendant shades, 
The morning bowers, the evening colonnades, 
But soft recesses for th uneasy mind 

To sigh unheard in, to the passing wind! 
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So the struck deer in some sequeste: d part, 
Lies down to die (the a11ow 1n his heart) 
There hid in shades, and wasting day by day, 
Inly he bleeds, and pants his soul away 


MUTUAL DEPENDANCE OF ALL UPON EACH OTHFR 


Look round our world behold the chain of Love 
Combining all below, and all above 
See plastic Nature working to this end 
The single atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next m place 
Form d and impell d its neighbour to embrace 
See matter next with various hfe endued, 
Press to one centre still the General Good 
See dying ve,etables life sustam, 
See life dissolving vegetate again 
All forms that pe1ish other forms supply 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die) 
T ike bubbles on the sea of Matter borne, 
They 1ise they break, and to that sea return 
Nothing 1s foreign parts relate to whole, 
One all extending, all preserving Soul 
Connects each being greatest with the least 
Made Beast in aid of Man, and Man of Beast 
All served all serving nothing stands alone 
The chain holds on, and where it ends unknown 
Has God thou fool! work d solely for thv good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly spread the flowery lawn 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings? 
Joy tunes his voice, Joy elevates his wings 
Is it for thee the linet pours his throat 2 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain 2 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year 2 
Part pays and justly, the deserving steer 
The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all 
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Know, Nature s children all divide her care , 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm d a bear 
Whue man exclaims, ‘ See all things for my use! 
‘ See man for mine! replies a pamper d goose 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 


Who thinks all made for one, not one for all 
F om F sayon Man Ep stl UI 


STRENGTH OF THF RULING PASSION IN DEAILH 


In this one passion man can strength enjoy, 
As fits give vigour, Just when tney destroy 
Time that on all things lays his lenient hand 
Yet tames not this, it sticks to our last sand 
Consistent 1n our follies and our sins 
Heie honest Nature ends as she begins 
Old politiciuns chew on wisdom past 
And totter on in business to the last 
As weak, as earnest, and as gravely out 
As sober Lanesborough dancing in the gout 
A salmon s belly Helluo was thy fate 
The doctor call d declares all help too late 
‘Mercy! cries Helluo, “‘ mercy on my soul! 
Is there no hope ?~~Alas !—then bring the jowl 
The frugal crone whom praying priests attend, 
Still strives to save the hallow d tapers end, 
Collects her breath as ebbing life retires, 
Yor one puff more, and in that puff expires 
‘Odious ! in woollen! twould a saint provoke 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke), 
No, let a charming Chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face 
One would not, sure be frightful when one s dead— 
And—Betty—give this cheek a little red 
The Courtier smooth, who foity years had shined 
An humble servant to all human kind 
Just brought out this when scarce his tongue could stir 
‘‘ If—-where I m going—I could serve you, Su ? 
‘I give and I devise (old Euclio said, 
And sigh d) my lands and tenements to Ned 
Your money, Sir ?—‘‘ My money, Sur! what all? 
Why,—if I must—(then wept) I give it Paul 
The manor, Sir?— The manor! hold, he cried 
‘* Not that,—I cannot part with that —and dicd 
N 
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And you! brave Cobham, to the latest bre ith 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death 
Such in those moments as 1n all the past, 


‘‘Oh, save my country, Heaven! shall be your I: t 
F mMWoalF ay Lpt I 


LIMON S VILLA 


At Timon s Villa let us pass a day, 
Where all cry out, ‘‘ What sums are thrown 1 tv! 
So proud, so grand of that stupendous air, 
Soft and Agieeable come never there 
Greatness with Timon, dwells in such a drausht 
As brings all Brobdignag before you: thought 
To compass this, his Building 1s a Town 
His pond an Ocean his parterre a Down 
Who but must laugh the Master when he sees, 
A puny insect shivering at a breeze! 
Io what huge heaps of littleness around! 
The whole a labour d Quany above ground 
Two Cupids squirt before a Lake behind 
Improves the keenness of the Northern wind 
His Gardens next your admiration call 
On every side you look behold the Wall ! 
No pleasing Intricacies intervene, 
No artful Wildness to perplex the scene 
Grove nods at grove, each Alley has 1 brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other 
The suffering eye inveited Nature sees, 
Trees cut to Statues, Statues thick as trees ! 
With here a Fountain, never to be play d, 
And there 1 Summer house that knows no shade, 
Here Amphitrite suls through myrtle bowers , 
There Gladiatois fight, or die in flowers , 
Unwater d, see the diooping sea horse moun, 
And swallows roost in Nilus dusty Urn 

My Lord advances with majestic mien, 
Smit with the mighty pleasure to be secn 
But soft—by regular approach—not yet— 
First through the length of yon hot Terrace sweat, 
And when up ten steep slopes you ve dragg d your thigh», 
Just at his Study door he Il bless your eyes 

His Study! with what Authors 1s it stored ? 
In Books, not Authors, curious 1s my Lord, 
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To all their dated backs he turns you round 
These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has bound 
Lo, some are Vellum, and the rest as good 
For all his Lordship knows, but they are Wood 
For Locke or Milton, tis m vain to look 
These shelves admit not any modern book 

And now the Chapel s silver bell you hear 
That summons you to all the Pride of Prayer 
Light quirks of Music, broken and uneven, 
Make the soul dance upon a jig to Heaven 
On painted ceilings you devoutly stare 
Where sprawl the Saints of Verrio or Laguerre, 
Or gilded clouds in fair expansion lhe, 
And bring all Paradise before your eye 
To rest the Cushion and soft Dean invite, 
Who never mentions Hell to ears polite 

But hark! the chiming Clocks to dinner call, 
A hundred footsteps scrape the marble Hall 
The rich Beaufet well colour d Serpents grace 
And gaping Tritons spew to wash your face 
Is this a dinner 2 this a genial room 2 
No tis a Temple, and a Hecatomb 
A solemn Sacrifice perform d 1n state 
You drink by measyre and to minutes eat 
So quick retires each flying course, you d swear 
Sancho s dread Doctor and his Wand were there 
Between each Act the trembling salvers ring 
From soup to sweet wine and God bless the King 
In plenty starving, tantalized in state, 
And complaisantly help d to all I hate 
Treated caressd and tired, I take my leave 
Sick of his civil pride from morn to eve 
I curse such lavish cost and little skill 
And swear no day was ever past so ill 

From MralE ay Ep ul iy 


THE LITERARY PATRON 


Proud as Apollo on his forked hill 
Sate full blown Bufo, puff'd by every quill 
Fed with soft Dedication all day long, 
Horace and he went hand and hand in song 
His Library (where busts of Poets dead 
And a true Pindar stood without a head) 
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Received of wits an undistinguish d race, 

Who first his yudgment ask d, and then a place 
Much they extoll d his pictures, much his seat, 
And flatter d every day, and some days eat, 
Till grown more frugal in his mper days, 

He paid some bards with port, and some with praise 
To some a dry rehearsal was assign d, 

And others (harder still) he paid in kind 
Dryden alone (what wonder) came not nigh 
Dryden alone escaped his judging eye 

But still the Great have kindness in reserve— 
He help d to bury whom he help d to starve 


Fr Prologuet the Sat «& 


ON A CERTAIN LADY AT COURI 


I know the thing that s most uncommon 
(unvy be silent and attend !) 

I know a reasonable Woman, 
Handsome and witty, yet a Fnend 


Not warp d by Passion, awed by Rumour 

Not grave through Pride nor gay through Folly 
An equal mixture of Good Humou, 

And sensible soft Melancholy 


‘ Has she no faults then (Envy says) Sir? 
Yes, she has one, I must aver 

When all the world conspires to praise her 
The woman s deaf, and does not heat 


MUTUAL FLATTERY 


The Temple late two brother Sergeants saw, 
Who deem d each other Oracles of Law 
With equal talents, these congenial souls, 
One lull d th Exchequer, and one stunn d the Rolls, 
Each had a gravity would make you split, 
And shook his head at Murray, as a Wit 
Twas, “Sir, your law —and ‘Sur, your eloquence, 
‘Yours, Cowper smanner —and“ Yours, Talbot s sense 
Thus we dispose of all poetic merit, 
Yours Milton s genius, and mine Homer s spirit 
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Call Tibbald Shakspeare, and he Il swear the Nine, 
Dear Cibber! never match d one Ode of thine 

Lord! how we strut through Merlin s Cave, to sec 
No Poets there, but Stephen, you, and me 

Walk with respect behind, while we at ease 

Weave laurel Crowns, and take what names we please 
‘My dear Tibullus! if that will not do, 

Let me be Horace, and be Ovid you 

Oi I m content, allow me Dryden s strains 

And you shall nse up Otwy for you: pains 


Fror Intatons fH 1a 


BELINDA S VISION 


Sol thiough white curtains shot a timorous 115 
And oped those eyes that must eclipse the dvy 
Now lap dogs give themselves the 1ousing shahe 
And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake 
‘Lhrice 1ung the bell, the slipper knock d the ground, 
And the press d watch retuind 1 silver sound 
Belinda still he: downy piliow pre t 
Her guardian Sylph pi long d the balmy rest 
Twas he hid summon d to her silent bed 
I'he morning dieam that hove: d oe: her head 
A youth more glittering than a birth mght bevu 
(That ev n in slumber caused her cheek to glow) 
Seem d to her ear his winning lips to lay, 

And thus in whispers sud, or seem d to sy 

Tairest of mortals thou distinguish d cue 
Ot thousand bright Inhabitants of Aur ! 

It ee1 one Vision touch thy infant thought, 

Of all the Nuise and all the Priest have taught , 
Ot airy Elves by moonlight shadows scen, 

Ihe silver tohen, ind the cncled gieen, 

QO: vugins visited by Angel Powers, 

With golden crowns and wreaths of heavenly flowers 
Hear, and believe! thy own importince know 
No: bound thy ninow views to things below 
Some secret tiuths, from learned pride conceil d, 
To Maids alone and Children are reveal d 

W hat though no credit doubting Wits may give? 
‘Lhe Fair and Innocent shall still believe 

Knew then, unnumber d Spirits round thee fly 
Ihe hght Militia of the lower shy 


These, though unseen are cver on the wing 
Hang oer the Box, and hover 1ound the Rin, 
Think what an equipage thou hast in an 

And view with scorn two Pages and a Chan 

As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once enclosed in Woman s beauteous mould 
Thence, by a soft transition, we 1epair 

From earthly vehicles to these of an 

Think not, when Womans transient breath is ficd, 
That all her vanities at once are deid 
Succeeding vanities she still regards 

And though she plays no more octloohs the cud 
Her joy in gilded Chariots when alive 

And love of Ombre after death survive 

For when the Fan m all then pride expie 

To then first Elements their souls ietne 

The sprites of fiery Termigants in Flame 

Mount up and take 1 Salamander = nanx 

Soft yielding, minds to Water ghde away 

And sip, with Nymphs then element il te 1 

The grave: Prude sink downwaud to iv © nei 
In seirch of mischief till on Liurth to roim 

The hght Coguettes in Sylphs aloft rep iu 

And sport and flutte: im the field of An 
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Tris autl or would perhaps have never descended to posterity but for his con 
nexion with Pope He was born in Cheshire but the year and place of his 
birthare unknown He was educated first at Eton school and afterwards at St. 
John s College and at an early period evinced such a fondness for versification 
that he was commonly termed by his companions the poet. His first public 
appearance in authorship was in connexion with Ozell and Oldisworth with 
wh m he published a prose translation of the Ihad, a work which was soon 
thro-vn into the shade by the more popular version of Pope The latter great 
poet, however was soon conscious of the merits of Broome whom he invited in 
conjunction with Fenton to aid him in th translation of th Odyssey and 
Broome 8 share of the labour was the second, sixth eighth eleventh twelfth, 
sixteenth, and twenty third books besides all the notes f r which he received 
the inadequate remuneration of fi e hundred pounds and as many copies of the 
work for presentation as amounted to one hundred more 

Ti e latter part of the life of Broome was passed 1n comfortable circumstances, 
ast married a wealthy widow and heldtwo church hivingsin Suffolk In 1728 
he was made Doctor of Laws, on the occasion of tle king s visit to Cambridge 
H_ died at Bath on the 16th of Novemb r 1 45 Broome excelled in the com 
m nd of appr pri te language rather than ferti! ty of imagination and ther f re 
he was mor successful as a tran lator than ap et 


POVERTrY AND POETrR\ 


Twas sung of old how one Amphion 
Could by his verses tame a lion 
And, by his strange enchanting tunes 
Make bears o1 wolves dance rigadoons 
His songs could call the timber down 
And form it mto house or town 
But it 1s plain tht in these times 
No house 1s raised by poets rhymes 
They for themselves can only rew 
A few wild castles in the aur 
Poor are the brethren of the bays 
Down fiom hi,h strains, to ekes ind wes 
The Muses too are virgins yet 
And may be—till they portions get 


Yet still the doating rhymer dreams, 
And sings of Helicon s bright streams 
But Helicon, for all his clatter, 

Yields only uninspiring water 
Yet evn athirst he sweetly sings 
Of Nectar, and Elysian springs 


What dire malignant planet sheds 
Ye bards, his fluence on your heads ® 
Lawyers, by endless controversies 
Consume unthinking clients purses, 
As Pharaoh s kine, which strange and odd i, 
Devour d the plump and well fed bodies 
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The grave physician, who by physic, 
I ike death, dispatches him that 1s sick, 
Pursues a sure and thriving trade , 
Though patients die, the doctor s pud 
Licensed to kill, he gains a palace, 
For what another mounts the gallows 


In shady groves the Muses stray 
And love in flowery meads to play , 
An idle crew! whose only trade 1s 
To shine im trifles lke our ladies 
In dressmg dancing, toying, singing 
Whule wiser Pallas thrives by spinning, 
Thus they gain nothing to beque1ith 
Their votanes, but a laurel wreath 


But love rewards the bard! the fur 
Attend his song, and ease his care 
Alas! fond youth, your plea you urge ill 
Without a jointure though a Virgil 
Could you lke Phebus sing, 1n vain 
‘You nobly swell the lofty strain 
€ oy Daphne flies, and you will find 1s 
Hard hearts as hers in your Belindas 


But then some say you purchise func, 
And gain that envied prize—a name 
Great recompence! like lis who sells 
A diamond, for beads and bells 
Will fame be thought sufficient bail 
To keep the poet from the jail ? 


Thus the brave soldier, in the wii 
Gets empty praise and aching scats 
Is paid with fame and wooden legs, 
And, starved, the glorious vagrant begs 


THE COQUETTF 


Silha with uncontested swry 

Like Rome s famed tyrant reigns, 
Beholds adoring crowds obey, 

And heroes proud to wear her chains 
Yet stoops, like him, to every prize, 
Busy to murdcr beaux and flies 
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She aims at every trifling heart 
Attends each flatterer « vows 
And, like a picture drawn with art, 
A look on all that gaze bestows 
O! may the power who lovers rules, 
Grant rather scorn than hope with fools! 


Mistaken nymph! the crowds that gaze 
Adore thee into shame , 
Unguarded beauty 1s disgrace 
And coxcombs, when they prise, defame 
O! fly such brutes in human shapes 
Nor, like th Ajgyptians, worship apes 


ON DEATH 


Abashd ashamed I cry Eternal Powe 
I yield! I wait resign d th appointed hour ! 
Man foolish min no more thy soul deceive! 
To die, 1s but the surest way to live 
When age we ask we ask it in our wrong 
And privy our time of suffering may be lon, 
The nauseous draught, and diegs of life to dian 
And feel infirmity and length of pun! 
What art thou, life that we should court thy stay ? 
A breath, one single gasp must puff awyy ! 
A short lived flower that with the day must fide! 
A fleeting vapour and an empty shide! 
A stream, that silently but swiftly glides 
To meet ete: nity s immeasured tides! 
A being, lost alike by pain or joy ! 
A fly can kill it or a worm destroy ! 
Impair d by labour and by ease undone, 
Commenced in tears, and ended 1n a groan! 
kv n while I wnte the transient Now 18 past 
And death more near, this sentence than the last! 
As some weak isthmus seas from seas divides 
Beat by rude waves, and sapp d by ru hin, tides, 
Torn from its base, no more their fury bears, 
At once they close, at once it disappears 
Such, such 1s life! the mark of misery placed 
Between two worlds, the future and the past 
To time to sickness, and to death, a prev, 
It sinks the frail possession of 1 day ! 
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‘1 BE talented and popular author of Night Thoughts was born ac Upham near 
Winchester in June 1681 and was theson of Edward Young rector of Upham 
and afterwards Dean of Sarum. He was first educated at Winchester Sct ool 
where he remained till the age of eighteen, after which he became a student of 
Corpus Christ: College In 1708 he was nominated to a Fellowship in All Souls 
and in 1719 he took his degree of Doctor of Laws. Little is known of the early 
history and studies of the future poet, except the following anecdote which 
shows that his mind had not been allowed tolie.dle. Tindal] theatheistic writer 
who used tospend much of his time at All-Souls, was in the habit of debating 
with the young students, and perplexing them with difficulties on the subject of 
theology but upon Young he could make no impression, The other boys 
said the sceptical sophist, “I can always answer because I know whence they 
have their arguments, which I have read a hundred times but that fellow 
Young is continually pestering me with something of his own 

When Young had discovered the strength of bis poetical powers he was fired 
by the example of Addison, who upon the strength of The Campaign had ri n 
to promotion and wealth He therefore commenced with political eulogies and 
afterwards dedicated his poem on The Last Day tothe Queen but the death 
of her Majesty disappointed whatever expectations he might have formed in that 
quarter Previous to the royal demise he also published The Force of Rel 
gion or Vanquished Love a poem founded on the execution of Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband, Lord Guildford Dudley On the accession of George ] 
Young addressed the new sovereign in strains as laudatory as those he had used 
towards Q een Anne but he still remained unpiaced and unpensioned A 
patron indeed he obtamed, but this was no other than the meteoric Duke of 
Wh rton wh patronage was more likely to blight than enli en Young then 
t r {his attenta n to dramatic writing and produ ed Busiris which was acted 

t uylLanein 1719 andThe Revenge which was acted in 1 31 During the 

nter al he wrote a Lament on the death of Addison a Paraphrase on part of 
th Book f Job and hi Satires which were published und r the titl of Ihe 
Universal Passion By this last production he realised more than 3 000/ 

Young did not enter into holy orders unti] 1728 and in 1730 he was pre ented 
t the rectory f Welwyn in Hertf rdshire Of his preparation for th pas- 
to al office an anecdote 1s told of Young which places his unsuspecting simp! 

ty 1n a ludicrous point of view Instead of consulting with th le ds of tl 

hurch as to the authors which he ught to study he applied to P pe wl 
muschievously ad ised him to study the writings of Thomas Aquin s ‘\oung 
withdrew and disappeared for half a year to the great alarm of Pope wh 
f und his friend in an obscure dwelling in the suburbs, entangled in tl e mcta- 
physics of the middle ag s from which he was rescued with some difficulty 

After he had assumed the clerical office Young continued to write both in 
prose and erse upon subjects onnected with religion morals and politic 
But the time arrive i wh o he happily resolved to abandon the beaten track 
which he had already trodden too long and attempt some new and better pati 
Ir this spirit he commenced the Night Thoughts a poem which no other writ 
th t we know of -ould have produc d_ The prevailing tone of the work 1s th t 

f a deep and solemn sadness and that it might not be reckoned a mere poetical 
sadne le declares in his preface to The Complaint that the occas: n of the 
poem was real not fictitious and that th facts mentioned did naturally pour 
these moral r flect: ns on tletl oughtsof the writer Thedeath f his beloved 
daughter Narcissa also and the mournful circumstances ccnnected with her 
funeral were events too well known to be attributed t mere fiction 

Although th poet was more than sixty when he produced this the longest 
and best of his works tle activity of his mind was not exhausted by the effort 
s that in 1745 he wrotc Reflections on the Public Situation of the Kingdon 
a poem addressed to the Duke of Newcastle and mw 1754 he published 11s 
prose work entitled The Centaur not Fabulous Several smal) pieces foll wed 
and bi last poem Resignati n was written when he wasm rethan ighty He 
died in April 17°5 fullof ars but retamang | 1s faculties to the last. 
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EXECUTION OF LADY JANE GREY 


While yet the blow s first dreadful weight she feels, 
And with its force her resolution reels, 
Large doors unfolding, with a mourntul sound, 
To view discover, weltering on the ground, 
Three headless trunks, of those whose arms maintain d, 
And in her wars immortal glory gaind, 
The lifted axe assured her ready doom 
Ang silent mourneis sadden d all the 100m 
Shall I proceed, or here break off my tale 
Nor truths, to stagger human faith reveal 2 
She met this utmost malice of her fate 
With Christian dignity, and pious state 
The beating storm s propitious rage she blest, 
And all the martyr triumph d in her breast 
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Her lord and father, for a moments space, 
She stiictly folded in he: soft embrace! 
Then thus she spoke, while angels heard on lugh, 
And sudden gladness smiled along the sky 

‘Your over fondness has not moved my hate, 
I am well pleased vou make my death so great, 
I joy I cannot save you, and have given 
Two lives, much dearer than my own, to heaven, 
If so the Queen decrees —But I have cause 
To hope my blood will satisfy the laws, 
And there 1s mercy still, for you, in store 
With me the bitterness of death 1s 0 er 
He shot his sting 1n that farewell embrace 
And all that 1s to come 1s joy and peace 
Then let mistaken sorrow be supprest 
Nor seem to envy my approaching rest 
Then turning to the ministers of fate, 
She smiling, says, ‘ My victory s complete 
And tell you. Queen, I thank her for the blow, 
And grieve my gratitude I cannot show 
A poor return I leave in England s crown, 
F or everlasting pleasure and renown 
Her guilt alone allays this happy hour, 
Her guilt—the only vengeance in her power 

Not Rome untouch d with sorrow heard her fate, 
And fierce Maria pitied her too late 

Froridh F ecofRilg n 


ANTICIPATION OF THE LAST DAY 


Ah mournful turn! the blissful earth, who late 
At leisure on her axle roll d in state, 
While thousand golden planets knew no rest, 
Still onward in their circling journey prest, 
A grateful change of seasons some to bring, 
And sweet vicissitude of fall and spring 
Some through vast oceans to conduct the keel 
And some those watery worlds to sink, or swell 
Around her some their splendours to display, 
And gild her globe with tributary day 
This world so great, of Joy the bnght abode, 
Heaven s darling child, and favourite of her God, 
Now looks an exile from her Father s care, 
Deliver d o er to darkness and despair 
No sun in radiant glory shines on high 
No hight, but from the terrors of the sky 
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Tall n are her mountains, her famed 1ivers lost, 
And all into a second chaos tost 
One universal ruin spreads abroad , 
Nothing 1s safe beneath the throne of God 

Such, earth! thy fate what then canst thou iff 
‘lo comfort and support thy guilty lord 2 
Man, haughty lord of all beneath the moon 
How must he bend his souls ambition down? 
Prostrate, the reptile own, and disavow 
His boasted stature, and assuming brow 2 
Claim kindred with the clay and curse his form 
That speaks distinction from his sister worm ? 
What dreadful pangs the trembling heart mvade ! 
Lord, why dost thou forsake whom thou hast mide ? 
Who can sustain thy anger 2 Who can stand 
Beneath the terrors of thy lifted hand 2 
It flies the reach of thought oh save me Power 
Of powers supreme in that tremendous how ! 
Thou who beneath the frown of fate hast stood 
And in thy dreadful agony sweat blood 
Thou who for me, through every throbbing vem 
Hast felt the keenest edge of mortal pain 
Whom death led captive through the realms bel w 
(nd taught those ho11id mysteries of woe 
Defend me, O my God! O11 ave me, Power 
Of powers supreme, in that ticmendous hour! 

r f} I tba 


PRIDI 


Some go to church proud humbly to 1cpent 
And come back much more guilty than they went 
One way they look «nother way they stcer 
Pray to the gods but would hwe moital heu 
And when their sins they set sincerely down 
They Il find that their religion his been onc 

Others with wishful eyes on glory look 
When they have got then picture towuds 1 bool 
O: pompous title lke a gaudy sign 
Meant to betray dull sots to wretched wine 
If at his title I had dropp d his quill, 

T might have pass d foi a great gemu = still 
But T alas! (excuse him, if you can) 

[s now a scribbkr who was once 1 min 
Imperious, some 1 classic fame dem ind 

Fer heaping up with a Inbouous hand, 
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A waggon load of meanings for one word, 
While A s deposed, and B with pomp restored 
Some, for renown, on scraps of learning dot, 
And think they grow immortal as they quote 
To patchwork learn d quotations are allied 
Both strive to make our poverty our pride 
On glass how witty 1s a noble peer ! 
Did ever diamond cost a man so dear 2 
Polite diseases make some idiots vain 
Which if unfortunately well, they feign 
Of folly, vice disease men proud we see 
And (stranger still ') of blockheads flattery 
Whose praise defames 1s if a fool should mein 
By spitting on your face to make it clean 
Nor is t enough al hearts are swoln with pride 
Hei power 1s mighty 18 her realm 1s wide 
W hat cin she not perform 2 The Love of Came 
Made bold Alphonsus his Creator blamc 
Empedocles hurl d down the burning steep 
And (stronger still!) made Alexandci weep 
Nay, it holds Delia from a second bed, 
Though her loved lord has four half months been dc¢ id 
This passion with a pimple have I secn 
Retard a cise and give a judge the spleen 
By this inspired (O ne e1 to be forgot ') 
Some lords hive learn d to spell and some to knet 
It mikes Globose a sperker in the House 
He hems and is deliver d of his mouse 
It makes dear self on well bied tongues prevul 
And J the little hero of each tale 
Sick with the Love of Fame, what thiongs pout in 
Unpeople court, and leave the senate thin ! 
My growing subject seems but just begun, 


And, chariot like, I kindle as I run 
I) Liadtl e« 


SCRIBBLERS 


Shall we not censure all the motley train, 
Whether with ale irriguous, or champaign ? 
Whether they tread the vale of prose, or climb, 
And whet their appetites on cliffs of rhyme 
The college sloven or embroider d spark , 

The purple prelate, or the patish clerk 
The quiet quidnunc, or demanding prig, 
The plaintiff Tory, or defendant Whi, , 
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Rich, poor, male, female, young, old, gav, or sad 
Whether extremely witty, or quite m1d 
Profoundly dull, or shallowly polite 
Men that read well, or men that only wrie 
Whether peers, porters, tailors, tune the reeds 
And measuring words to measuring shapes succeeds 
For bankrupte write, when ruin d shops are shut, 
As maggots crawl from out a perish d nut 
His hammer this and that his trowel quits 
And, wanting sense for tradesmen, serve for wits 
By thriving men subsists each other trade 
Of every broken craft a writer s made 
Thus his material, Paper takes its birth 
From tatter d rags of all the stuff on eaith 

Hail, fruitful Isle! to thee alone belong 
Millions of wits and brokers in old song 
Thee well a land of liberty we name 
Where 1ll are free to scindal and to shame 
Thy sons by puint, may set then hearts at ease 
And be mankind s contempt whene er they plerse 
Like trodden filth, their vile and abject sense 
Ts unperceived but when it gives offence 
This hewy prose out injared reason tnes 
Then verse immortil kindles loose de nes 
Our age they puzzle, and corrupt our piiie 
Our sport and pity punishment and crime 

What glorious motives urge our authors ¢ 1 
Thus to undo and thus to be undone! 
One loses his estite and down he sits 
To show (1n vain !) he still retains his wits 
Another marries, and his dear proves keen 
He writes as an Hypnotic for the spleen 
Some write confined by physic some by dcbt 
Some for tis Sunday some, becruse tis wet 
Thiough private pique some do the public nght 
And love their king and country out of spite 
Anothe: wntes because his father writ 
And proves himself a bastard by his wit 

Has Lico leuning, humou thought profound ? 
Neither why write then? He wants twenty pound 
His belly, not his brains, this impulse give 
He ll grow immortal, for he cannot hive 
He rubs his awful front, and takes his rewm 
With no provision made, but of his theme 
Perhaps a title hi his fancy smut 
Or a quaint motto, which he thinks has wit 
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He writes, in inspiration puts his trust, 
Though wrong his thoughts, the gods will make them gust, 
Genius directly from the gods descends, 
And who by labour would distrust his friends ? 
Thus having reason d with consummate skull, 
In immortahty he dips his quill 
And, since blank paper 1s demied the press, 
He mingles the whole alphabet by guess , 
In various sets, which various words compose 
Of which, he hopes, mankind the meaning knows 

So sounds spontaneous from the Sibyl broke 
Dark to herself the wonders which she spoke 
The priests found out the meaning if they could 
And nations stared at what none understood 

ro oka 
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Sweet harmonist! and Beautiful as sweet ! 
And Young as beautiful! and Soft as young ! 
And Gay a» soft! and Innocent as gay! 

And Happv (if aught Happy here) 1s good! 
For fortune fond had built her nest on high 
Like birds quite exquisite of note and plume 
‘Transhxt by fate (who loves a lofty mark) 
How fiom the summit of the grove she fell, 
And left 1t unharmonious! All its chums 
Extinguish d in the wonders of her song! 
Her song still vibrates in my ravish d ear, 
Still melting there and with voluptuous pun 
(O to forget her') thrilling through my heat! 

Soon as the lustre languish d im her eve, 
Dawning a dimmer day on human sight 
And on he: cheek, the residence of spring 
Pale omen sat and scatte: d fears around 
On all that saw (and who would cease to g ize 
That once had seen?) with haste parental haste 
I flew I snatch d her fiom the rigid north 
Her native bed, on which bleak Boreas blew, 
And bore her nearer to the sun the sun 
(As if the sun could envy) check d his beam , 
Demed his wonted succour, nor with moie 
Regret beheld her drooping, thin the bells 
Of lihes fairest hes, not so fair! 
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Twin hopeless thought! turn from her —Thou ht 
repell d 

Resenting rallies, and wakes every woe 
Snatch d ere thy prime! and in thy bridal hour ! 
And when kind fortune, with thy lover, smiled! 
And when high flavour d thy fresh opening joys! 
And when blind man pronounced thy bliss complete ! 
And on a foreign shore , where strangers wept ! 
Strangers to Thee and more surprising still 
Strangers to Kindness, wept their eyes let fall 
Inhuman tears! strange tears! that trickled down 
From marble hearts! obdurate tenderness ! 
A tenderness that call d them more seveie 
In spite of Nature s soft persuasion, steel d 
While nature melted superstition raved 
That mourn d the dead, and this denied a grave 

Their sighs incensed , sighs foreign to the will ! 
Their will the tiger suck d outraged the storm 
kor oh! the cursed ungodliness of zeal ! 
While sinful flesh relented spirit nursed 
In blind infallibility s embrace, 
[he sainted spirit petrified the breast 
Denied the charity of dust, to spread 
O er dust! a charity thew dogs enjoy 
What could I do? What succour 2 What resource ? 
With pious sactilcje a rave I stole 
With impious piety, that grave I wron. d 
Short in my duty cowaid in my grief! 
More hike her murderer than friend I crept, 
With soft suspended step and, muffled deep 
In midnight darkness, whisper d my last sigh 
I whisper d what should echo through their realms 
Nor writ her name, whose tomb should pierce the skies 
Presumptuous fear! How durst I dread her foes, 
While Nature s loudest dictates I obey d ? 
Pardon necessity, blest chade! Of grief 
And indignation rival bursts I pour d, 
Half execration mingled with my prayer 
Kindled at man, while I his God adored 
Sore grudged the savage land her sacred dust, 
Stampt the curst soul, and with humanity 
(Denied Narcissa) wish d them all a grave 

From N ght Tr ughts Nght I 
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‘Tus amiable and distinguished poet was born in Devonshire in 1688 After 
ha ing received an education at the school of Barnstaple he was apprenticed to 
a silk mercer in London But he soon became weary of his occupation and 
easily persuaded his master to discharge him after which he entered the ser 
vi of the Duchess of Monmouth assecretary In this situation he composed 
his Rural Sports and in the following year (1714) The Shepherd s Week con 
sist ng of six Pastorals in whict he delineated the occupations and amusements 
of our peasantry In this work his chief aim was to show that a close adherence 
to nature in pastoral poetry could produce not! ing but what was low barren and 
contemptible But the result was far beyond the authors calculations. The 
public were surprised with the novelty of such an experiment and the pic- 
ture of humble life which were drawn with such fidelity only te be Ja ghed at 
w re perused with attention and delight 

Gay had tried dramatic writing unsuccessfully in 1713 by his comedy called 
The Wife of Bath but he repeated the attempt with another comedy entitl d 
The What d ye call it? which was more successful In 1717 he produced, with 
the aid it is said of Pope and Arbuthnot the comedy of Three Hours after 
Marriage one design of which was to ridicule Dr Woodward but the purpose 
fail d for the play was hooted off the stage 

Th fortunes of the poet had not prospered in the mean time consistently 
w th his lab ur and expectations In the last year of Queen Annesr ignie 
Was app inted secretary to the Earl of Clarendon, ambassad r to the court f 
Hanover but the death of the queen deprived him of that office while hi 
unfortunate dedication of The What d ye call it to Lord Bolingbroke put an 
end to hi hopes of office under George I In his friends and the public, how 
ever he founda more steady patronage for having published his Poems by sub- 
s ription in} 20 |e raised by 1t athousand pounds with which he purchased an 
annuity Afte thi he produced his tragedy of The Captives which was acted at 
Drury Lane in 1723 but with indifferent success ‘Three years afterwards le 

rotea volum of Fables for the improvement of the young Duke of Cumber 
land for which he was promised an adequate reward a prom: which he 
expected to b fulfilled on the accession of George II but the only appoint- 
ment he received on the occasion w s that of Gentleman U her to the Princ ss 
Louisa. He indignantly refused the offer declaring that he was too old f r 
such an off e Su bh was the end of | 1s expectations of court patronage up n 
which he had hitherto so fondly trusted 

Gay being thus obliged to rely upon his own efforts resolved to strike out a 
new path to fame and profit He had been indignant in common with many 
others at the fashion into which the Italian Opera had grown when Dean Swift 
observed to him one day what a pretty sort of thing a Newgate Pastoral would 
make These circumstances produced the Beggar Opera. The friends of the 
poet, when the work was introduced upon the stage trembled for the success 
of son vel an experiment but it took the public by storm and the success 
was astounding Night after night the play was performed with undiminished 
applause and from the metropolis it tra elled to the boards of the provincial 
towns to Wales to Scotland, and Ireland while the songs of the Beggars 
Opera were printed upon fans and the scenes painted upon house-screens It 
1s needless to add, that the Italian Opera fled in dismay and did not return to 
England till the danger was over ‘his reception encouraged Gay to write a 
se ond part of the Beggar s Opera under the title of Polly but its representa. 
tion was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain, on account of its alleged immo- 
rality although political rather than moral hostility was supposed to have 
prompted the prohibition Gay therefore published the second part by sub- 
scription and the sale produced him more than a thousand pounds. 

After this the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry received Gay into their 
house where he continued during the remainder of his life cheered by the hos- 
pitable kindness of his noble patrons That life however which had been so 
often embittered and disappointed by court intrigue and ingratitude was 
already drawing to a close and he dicd on the 4th of December 1732 
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}1ISFLE TO A LADY ON HLR PASSION FOR OLD CHINA 


What ecstacies her bosom fue! 
How her eyes languish with desire! 
How blest, how happy should I be, 
Were that fond glance bestow d on me! 
New doubts and fears within me war, 
What rival s near ?—a china jar 


China s the passion of her soul 
A cup, a plate adish a bowl, 
Can kindle wishes in her breast, 
Inflame with joy or break her rest 


Some gems collect some medals piuze, 
And view the rust with lovers eyes 
Some court the stars at midnight hours 
Some doat on Nature s charms 1n flowers 
But every beauty I can trace 
In Laura s mind, in Laura s face 
My stars are in this brighter sphere 
My lily and my rose 1s here 


Philosophers, more grave than wise, 
Hunt science down in butterflies , 
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Or, fondly poring on a spider 

Stretch human contemplation wider 
Fossils give joy to Galen s soul 

He digs for knowledge, hke a mole 

In shells so leain d, that all agree 

No fish that swims knows more than he f 
In such pursuits if wisdom hes 

Who, Laura shall thy taste despise ? 


When I some antique jar behold, 
Or white, or blue, or speck d with gold, 
Vessels so pure ind so refined 
Appear the types of womankind 
Are they not valucd for their beauty 
Too fair, too fine, for houschold duty 2 
With flowers and gold and azure dyed 
Of every house the grace and pride 2 
How white how polish d is their 5] m 
And valued most when only seen ' 
She who before wis highest prizcd 
Is for a crack or flaw de pised 
1 grant they re frail yet they 1€ so rare 
The treasure cannot cost too dear ! 
But man 1s made of coarse: stuff 
And serves convenience well enough 
He s a strong earthen vessel made 
For drudging labour, toil, and trade, 
And when wives lose their other self 
With ease they bear the loss of delt 


Husbands, more covetous than sage 
Condemn this china buying rage 
They count that womans prudence httle 
Who sets hei heart on things so brittle 
But are those wise men s inclinations 
¥ix d on more strong more sure foundations ? 
If all that s frail we must despise 
No human view or scheme 1s wise 
Are not ambition s hopes as weak ? 
They swell hke bubbles, shine and break 
A courtier s promise is so slight, 
Tis made at noon, and broke at mght 
What pleasure s sure? The Miss you keep 
Breaks both your fortune and your sleep 
The man who loves a country life 
Breaks all the comforts of his wife, 
And, if he quit h.s farm and plough, 
His wife in town may break her vow 
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TI ove, Laura, love, while youth 1s warn , 
For each new winter breaks a charm , 
And woman s not like china sold 

But cheaper grows in growing old, 
Then quickly choose the piudent part, 
O1 else you brenk a faithtul heart 


SONG BLACK EXED SUSAN 


All in the Downs the fleet was mow: d, 
The streamers waving in the wind 
When black eyed Susan came aboaid— 
Oh! where shall I my true love find 2 
Tcll me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true 
If my sweet William sails among the cen 


Willam who high upon the yard 
Rock d with the billow to and fio, 
Soon as her well known voice he heard 
He sigh d, and cast his eyes below 
The cond shdes swiftly through his glowin, hands 
And (quick as lightning) on the deck he stands 


So the sweet lark, high poised in air 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast 
(If chance his mate s shill call he hear), 
And drops at once into her nest 
The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy Williams lip those kisses sweet 


O Susan Susan lovely dex, 
My vows shall ever true remain 
Let me kiss off that falling tear, 
We only part to meet again 
Change as ye list, ye winds, my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still poin . to thee 


Believe not what the landmen say, 
Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind 
They li tell thee, sulors, when away 
In every port a mistress find 
Yes yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
Fo: thou art present wheresoe er I 50 


If to fur Indias coast we sul, 
Thy eyes arc seen in diamonds bight, 
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Thy breathis Afnc s spicy gale, 
Thy skin 1s ivory so white 
Thus every beauteous object that I view, 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue 


Though battle call me from thy aims, 
Let not my pretty Susan mourn , 
Though cannons roar yet, safe from harms, 
Wilham shall to his dear return 
Love turns aside the balls that round me fly 
Lest precious tears should drop from Susan s eye 


The boatswain gave the dreadful word 
The sails their swelling bosom spread 
No longer must she stay aboard 
They kissd she sigh d, he hung his herd 
Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land 
Adieu! she cries, and waved her hly hand 


DIRLCLIONS FOR WAT KING 1H SPFRFETS Ol LONDON 


I or ease and for dispatch, the morning s best 
No tides of passengers the streets molest 
You Il see a draggled damsel here and there 
From Buillingsgate hei fishy traffic bear! 
On doors the sallow milk maid chalks her gains 
Ah! how unlike the milk maid of the plains! 
Before proud gates attending asses bray 
Or arrogate with solemn pace the way, 
These grave physicians with their milky chee 
The love sich maid and dwindling beau repair 
Here rows of drummers stand m martial file, 
And with their vellum thunder shake the pile 
lo greet the new made bride Are sounds like the e 
‘Lhe proper prelude to a state of peace ? 
Now industry awakes her busy sons 
Full charged with news the breathless hawker runs 
Shops open, coaches roll, carts shake the ground, 
And all the streets with passing cries resound 

If clothed in black you tread the busy town, 
Or if distinguish d by the reverend gown, 
Three trades avoid, oft in the mingling press 
The barber s apron soils the sable dress , 
Shun the perfumer s touch with cautious eye, 
Nor let the baker s step advance too nigh 
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Ye walkers too that youthful colouis wen 
Three sullying trades avoid with equal care 
The little chimney sweeper skulks along 
And marks with sooty stains the heedless throng 
When small coal mui murs 1n the hoarser throvt 
Irom smutty dangers guard thy threaten d cort 
The dustman s cart offends thy clothes and eyc 
When through the street a cloud of ashes flies 
But, whether black or hghter dyes are worn 
The chandler s basket, on ns shoulder borne 
With tallow spots thy coat resign the way, 
To shun the surly butcher s greasy tray, 
Butche1s whose hands are dyed with blood s foul stan 
And always foremost in the hangman s train 
Let due civilities be strictly paid 
The wall surrender to the hooded maid 
Nor let thy sturdy elbows hasty rage 
Jostle the feeble steps of trembling age 
And when the porter bends beneath his load 
And pants for breath clear thou the crowded road 
But, above all, the groping blind direct 
And fiom the pressing throng the lame protect 
You ll sometimes mect a fop of nicest tread 
Whose mantlng peruke veils his empty head 
At every step he dreads the wall to lose 
And risks, to save a coach, his red heel d shoes 
Him, like the miller pass with caution by, 
T est from his shoulder clouds of powder fly 
But when the bully with assuming pace, 
Cocks his broad hat edged round with tarmish d lace 
Yield not the way defy his struttin, pride 
And thrust him to the muddy kennel side 
He neve turns again, nor daics oppose 
But mutters coward curses as he goes 
If drawn by business to a street unknown 
I et the sworn porte: point thee through the town 
Be sure observe the signs, for signs remain 
Like faithful landmarks to the walking train 
Seek not from prentices to learn the way, 
Those fabling boys will turn thy steps astray 
Ask the grave tradesman to direct thee nght, 
He ne er deceives—but when he profits by t 
When waggish boys the stunted besom ply 
To rid the slabby pavement, pass not by 
Ere thou hast held their hands, some heedless fint 
Will overspread thy calves with spattermg dit 
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Where porters hogsheads roll from carts aslope, 
Or brewers down steep cellars stretch the rope 
Where counted billets are by carmen tost, 
Stay thy rash step and walk without the post 
What though the githeiing mire thy feet besmenr ? 
‘Lhe voice of industiy is always near 
Hark! the boy calls thee to his destined stand 
And the shoe shines beneath his oily hand 


A TABIE THE FARMERS WILL AND LHI RAVIN 


Why ue those tears? why droops your head 2 

] then your other husband dead ? 

Or does a wo1sc disgrace betide 2 

Hath no one since his death applied 2 
Alas! you know the cise too well 

lhe salt 1s spilt to me it fell 

‘Then to contribute to my loss 

My kmfe and fork wee ]ud across 

On Fiiday too! the day I dicad! 

Would I were safe at home in bed! 

Tast night (I vow to Heaven tis true) 

Bounce fiom the fire a coffin flew 

Neat post some fatal news shal] tell 

God scnd mv Cornish friends be well ! 
Unhappy Widow, cease thy tears 

Not fcel affliction in thy feais 

Let not thy stomach be suspended 

Eat now and weep when dinne: s ended, 

And when the butle: cleus the table, 

For thy dessert I Il 1cad my Fable 
Betwixt he: swagging pannier s load 

A Farmers Wife to marhet rode, 

And jogging on with thoughtful care, 

Sunim d up the profits of her ware 

When, stuting from hei silver dream 

Thus far and wide was heard her scream 

That Raven on yon left hand oak 

(Curse on his ill betiding c1oak !) 

Bodes me no good No more she said, 

When poor blind Ball, with stumbling tread, 

Fell prone, o erturn d the pannier lay, 

And her mash d eggs bestrow d the way 
She sprawling in the yellow road, 

Rail d, swore, and cursed ‘ Thou croaking toad 
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A murrain take thy whoreson thioat ! 
i knew misfortune in the note 
‘Dame quoth the Raven, ‘ sprue you orths, 
Unclench your fist, and wipe your clothes 
But why on me those curses thrown 2 
Goody, the fault was all your own 
For had you Jad this brittle ware 
On Dun the old sure footed mare 
Though all the ravens of the hundred 
With croaking had your tongue out thunde: d 
Sure footed Dun had kept her legs 
And you good woman saved your eggs 


TO MY NAILIVI COUNTRY 


Hail happy land! whose fertile grounds 
The liquid fence of Neptune bounds 
By bounteous Nature set apart 
‘Lhe seat of industry and art! 

O Britain! chosen port of trade 

Moy luaury ne er thy sons mvade! 
May never minister (intent 

His private treasures to augment) 
Coirupt thy state! If jealous foes 
Thy rights of commerce dare oppose, 
Shall not thy fleets their rapine awe ? 
Who 1s t presciibes the ocean law 2 

Whenever neighbouring states contend 
Tis thine to be the gencral friend 
What 1s 1 who rules in othe: Iinds 2 
On trade alone thy glory stands 
That benefit 13 unconfined 
Diffusing good among mankind 
That first gave lustie to thy 1eigns 
And scatter d plenty o er thy plains 
Tis that alone thy wealth supplies, 
And draws all Europe » envious eyes 
Be commerce, then, thy sole design 
Keep that, and all the world 1s thine 


THF SPIrLi 


Hobnelia, seated in a dieary vale, 
Tn pensive mood reheaised hei pitevus tale 
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Her piteous tale the winds in sighs bemoan, 
And piming Kcho answers groan for groan 


I rue the day, a rueful day I trow 
The woful day a day indeed of woe 
When I ubberkin to town his cattle drove 
A maiden fine bedight he hapt to love 
Ihe maidcn fine bedight his love retains, 
And for the village he forsakes the plains 
Return my I ubberkin, these ditties hear 
Spells will I try and spells shall erse my care 
‘With mv sharp heel I three times mark the giound, 
And turn me thrice around around, around 
When first the year I heard the cuckoo sing 
And call with welcome note the budding spring 
I straightway set a runnimg with such haste 
Deborah that won the smock sc1ce ran so fist 
Till spent for lack of breath quite weiy grown 
Upon a rising bank I sat adown 
Then doff d my shoe, and, by my tioth I sweu 
Therein I spied this yellow fizzled han, 
As like to Lubbeikins im curl and hue 
As if upon his comely pate it grew 
‘With my sharp heel I three times maik the j1ound, 
And tuin me thrice around, around aiound 
At eve last Midsummer no sleep I sought 
But to the field a bag of hemp seed brought 
I scatter d round the seed on every side 
And three times in a trembling accent c1ied, 
‘ This hemp seed with my vngin hand I sow, 
Who shall my true love be the ciop shall mow 
Y straight look d back, and if my eyes sperk truth, 
With his keen scythe behind me came the youth 
‘With my sharp heel I three times mark the ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around around 


Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Then p.ramours with mutual chirpings find, 
I early rose, just at the bieak of day, 
Before the sun had chased the stars away 
A field I went amid the moining dew 
lo milk my kine (for so should housewives do) 
Thee first I spied and the first swain we see, 
In spite of fortune, shall our true love be 
See Lubberkin, each bird his partne: take, 
And canst thou then thy sweetheart dear forsake ? 
‘‘ With my sharp heel I three times mark the ground 
And turn me thiice around around, around 
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Last May day fair I search d to find a snail, 
That might my secret lover s name reveal 
Upon a gooseberry bush a snail I found 
(Fo: always snails near sweetest fruit abound) 
I seized the vermin whom I quickly sped, 
And on the earth the nilk white embers spread 
Slow crawl d the snail and if I ught cin spell, 
In the soft ashes mark d a curious LZ 
Oh, may this wondrous omen lucky prove ! 

For Z 1s found in Lubbe:kin and Love 

‘With my ship heel I three times mark the giound 

And turn me thrice around, around, around 


Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame 
And to each nut I gave 1 sweetheart s name 
This with the loudest bounce me sore amazcd 
That in a flame of brightest colour blazed 
As blazed the nut so may thy prssion grow 
For twas thy nut that did so bu htly glow 

“With my sharp heel I three timcs mark the ground 
And turn me thrice around, around around 

As pcascods once I pluck d I chanced to see 
One that was closely fill d with three timcs three, 
Which when I ciopp d I safely home convey d, 
And o er the door the spell in secret laid 
My wheel I turnd and sang a ballad new, 
While from the spmdlc I the fleeces diew 
The latch moved up when, who should first come in 
But, in his proper person—Lubberkin 
I broke my yarn surprised the sight to sec 
Sure sign that he would bieak his word with nx 
Eftsoons I join d it with my wonted sleight 
So may again his love with mine unite! 

With my sharp heel I three times mark the ground, 

And turn me thrice around, around, around 


This I ady fly I take from off the guass, 
Whose spotted bick might scarlet 1ed sui pass 

Fly Lady bnd north, south, or est, 01 west 
I ly where the man 1s found that I love best 
He leaves my hind see, to the west he s flown, 
To cull my true love from the faithless town 

‘With my sharp heel I three times mak the giound 

And turn me thrice a1ound, around, around 


I pare this pippin 1ound and round again, 
My shepherd s name to flourish on the plain, 
I flmg th unbroken paring o er my head, 
Upon the grass a perfect L1 read, 
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Yet on my heart a fairer Z 1s seen 
Than what the paring makes upon the green 

With my sharp heel I three times mark the ground, 
And tuin me thrice wound, around, around 


This pippin shall another tiial make 
See from the core two kernels brown I take, 
This on my check fo. Lubberkin 1s won, 
And Boobyclod on t other side 1s bone 
But Booby clod soon drops upon the giound 
A ceitain token that his love s unsound 
While Lubberkin sticks firmly to the last 
Oh were his lips to mine but join d so fast ! 
‘With my sharp heel I three times mark the giound, 
And tuin me thrice around, aiound around 


As Lubberkin once slept beneath 1 tree 
I twitch d his danghng gaiter from his knee 
He wist not when the hempen strin,, I drew 
Now mine I quichly doff of inkle blue 
Together fast I tie the garters twain 
Aud while I kmt the knot repeat this strain 

‘Thiec times a tiue loves knot I tie secure 
lirm be the knot, firm may his love endure ! 

With my shup heel J thee times muk the round, 

And tuin me thrice around vround ound 


As I was wont I trud ed last muket day 
To town with new lid eggs preserved in hay 
I made my muket long before twas mht, 
My purse grew hewvy and my baskct light 
Straught to the pothecary s shop I went 
Aud 1n love powder ll my money spent 
Bchap what will, next Sunday afte: prayers, 
When to the ale house Lubbeikin repurs 
These golden flies into his mug I Il throw 
And soon the swain with fervent love shall glow 
With my sharp heel I three times mak the giound 
And turn me thiice around, around, around 


But hold—our Lightfoot baks «nd cocks his eais 
Ou yonder stile see Lubberkin appeais 
He comes! he comes! Hobnelia s not bewray d, 
Nor shall she crown d with willow die a mud 
He vows he swears hell give me a green ,own 
Oh dear! T fall adown, adown, adown! 
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Iwis nati nal poet ani fa urite of S otland was born t Crawford Moor 
Lanarkshire in 1686 His father was only an humble miner and 1m this occu 
pation the p et himself continued until he was fifteen years old when he appren 
ticed himself t a wig maker in Edinburgh Hehad h wev acquireds ha 
1 ve of | terature th t wh n his apprenticestip xpredheb ame a bookselle 
and opened the first Ci cul ting Libra y th t had be n attempted im Scotland 
He afterwards fitted up a the tre in Edinburgh to the g eat ind gnation of the 
sober citizens who d s gnat d the house a Synag gue of Satan He lived toa 
good Idag and died n17 8 

The poems f Ramsay wh hare numer us were publ shed in _ mall tra ts 
as they were composed f r popul r ci ulation and their curren § am ng th 
coinmon people was sim lar to that of the Spectat r among tle bett r cl sses of 
the Engl h so that his erses b c me hous lold word ndt was pokn f 
und r the endearing appellation of | nest Allan Btf Nh w ksi 
Gentle Shepherd 1s the best In this admir ble producti nhe ha nt ly ex 
hbtdth ho est specimen of pa.t ral poetry but of truth and nature 1 — 
1 m tations to which no pa.toral po t | d |} th rto be n so h rdy as to onfine 
hmelf In The (entle S} ph rd tl ref re we } v no nhitd eney 
p opled tv Utop an inl ab tants—no Pans Nymph and S ty s—n_h pherds 
bleating over dy ng lambs orsh pherdes’ rutling nslIkhanistm It d 

fth w ha  aScott hspringwitl allitschang sof nm t nisunhne 

and Scctti1 hs en ry divers fi d with hill andd le bron adh th hattd 
Ly swans who ke p heep and mah | veequ lly n rn t ni 1 It wth 
nt nlipruden amdt their wuitsh p atout the p/ nish falou and 
P on frthe future fmly But thi ery t thfulne on t tutes the 
g at cha m as well as the moral effect of the w rh so tl t it continu s to 
njoy at the present d y an undim nished popula ty amo g every clas in 
Scotland 


RUSTIC COQUETTES 


Daft gowk! leave aff that silly whingeing way 
Seem careless—there s my hand ye ll win the dy 
Hear how I erved my lass I loe as weel 
As ye do Jenny and wi heart as leal 
Last morning, I was gye and early out, 

Upon a dyke I leand glow ring about 

I saw my Meg come linkin oer the lee 

I saw my Meg, but Meggy saw nac me— 

For yet the sun was wading thro the mist 
And she was close upon me ere she wist— 
Her coats were kiltit, and did sweetly shaw 
Her straught bare legs, that white: were than snaw 
Her cockernony snooded up fu sleek 

Her haffet lochs hang waving on her cheek, 
Her cheeks sxe ruddy and he een sae clear 
And O! her mouth s hke ony hinny pew 
Neat neat she was, in bustine waistcoit clean, 
As she cam skiffing o er the dewy grecn 
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Blythesome, I cried ‘‘ My bonny Meg come here, 
I ferly wherefore ye re sae soon asteer 
But I can guess—ye re gawn to gathe: dew 
She scour d awa and said, ‘‘ What s that to you ? 
‘“* Then fare ye weel, Meg Dorts, and eens ye hke 
I careless cricd, and lap in o er the dyke 
I trow, when that she saw, within a crack, 
She cam wi a night thieveless errand back 
Misca d me first, then bade me hound my dog, 
To wear up three waff ewes stray d on the bog, 
I leugh, and sae did she then wi great haste 
I clasp d my aims about her neck and waist— 
About her yielding waist and took a fouth 
O sweetest hisses fiae her glowing mouth 
While hard and fast I held her in my g11ps 
My very saul came louping te my lip 
Sar, sair she flet wi me tween ilka smack 
But weel I kend she meant nae 1s she sprk 
Dear Roger when your jo puts on her gloom 
Do ye sae too and never fash you. thoom— 
Seem to forsake her soon she Ii change he: mood, 
Gre woo anither and she ll gang clean wud 
F om The Genile S/ pi a. 


DEFI NCE O1 MATRIMONY 


Peggy Yes it sa heartsome thing to be a wife 
When round the ingle edge young sprouts are 11fe 
Gif I m sae happy I shall hae delight 
To hear their little plaints, and keep them right 
Wow! Jenny, can there greater pleasure be, 

Than see sic wee tots toolying at your knee 
When a they ettle at—their greatest wish 

Is to be made o, and obtain a hiss 2 

Can there be toil in tenting day and night 

The hke o them, when love maks care delight 2 

Jenny But poortith Peggy, 1s the warsto a 
Gif oer your heads 11] chance should begg ry draw 
But little love or canty cheer can come 
Frae duddy doublets, and a pantry toom 
Your nowt may die—the sprite may bear away 
Frae aff the howms your dainty rucks o hay 
The thick blawn wreaths o snaw or blashy thows, 
May smoor your wathers, and may rot your ewes 
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A dyvour buys your butter woo, and cheese, 
But, or the day 0 payment breaks, and flees 
Wi gloomin brow the laird seeks in his rent, 
It sno to gie your merchant s to the bent 
His honour maunna want—he pounds your gear 
Syne diiven frae house and hald where will ye stee: 2 
Dea Meg, be wise, and live a sin, le life 
‘Lroth, it s nae mows to be a mariied wife 

Peggy May sic ill luck befa that silly she 
Wha has sic feats for thit was never me 
Let fouk bode weel, and _ trive to do their best 
Nae mair s required, let Heaven mak out the rest 
I ve heard my honest uncle aften say 
That lads should 1 for wives that s virtuous pray 
For the maist thrifty man could never get 
A weel stored room unless his wife wad let 
Wherefore nocht shall be wanting on my part, 
To gather wealth to raise my shepherd s heart 
Whnte er he wins, I 1] guide wi canny care 
And win the vogue at market tron or fair, 
For halesome clean, cheip and sufhcient ware 
A flock o lambs cheese, butter and some woo 
Shall first be sald to pay the land his due 
Syne a behind s ourain Thus, without fear, 
Wi love and iowth we thro the warld will steez 
And when my Pate in burns and gear giows nife, 
He Il bless the day he gat me for his wife 

Jenny But what if some young giglet on the green 
Wi dimpled cheeks and twa bewitching een, 
Shou d gar you: Patie think his half worn Meg, 
And her kend kisses, haidly worth a feg 2 

Pegyy Nae mair o that—Dear Jenny, to be free 
Thcre s some men constanter in love than we 
Nor 1s the ferly great when nature kind 
Has blest them wi solidity o mind 
They ll reason calmly and wi kindness smile 
When ou: short passions wad our peace beguile 
Sae whensoe er they slight then maiks at hame, 
It s ten to ane the wives aie maist to blame 
Then I ll employ wi pleasure a my art 
To keep him cheerfu , and secure his heart 
At een, when he comes weary frae the hull 
I ll hae a things made 1e14} to his will 
In winter, when he toils thio wind and rain, 
A bleezing ingle, and a clean hearth stine 
And soon as he figs by his plud and staff, 
rhe seething pats be ready to tak aff, 
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Clean hag a bag I Il spread upon his board, 
And seive him wi the best we can afford 
Good humour and white bigonets shall be 
Guards to my face to keep his love for me 
From The Gentle Shephe 1 


MIDNIC HT ASSICNATION WIIH A WIILCH 


Ah! Sir the witch ca d Mause, 
That wins aboon the mill amang the haws, 
First promised that she d help me wi her art 
‘Lo gun a bonny thiawrrt lassie s herrt 
As she had trysted, I met wier this night 
But my mie fiiend o mine get sic 1 fright! 
For the curst hig insteid o doing me guid 
(The very thou_ht ots like to fieeze my bluid ') 
Rused up a ghaist, or deil I kenna whilk 
Lil e 1 dead corse in sheet as white as milk 
Blach hands it had and face as wan as death 
Upon me fast the witch and it fell baith 
And gat me down while I hile 1 gieat fool, 
Was lnbour d as I used to be at school 
My heart out o it» hool was lhe o loup 
I pithless grew wi fear and had nae houp 
Lill, wi .n elritch laugh, they van sh d quite 
Syne I haiuf dead wi anger, fear, and spite 
Crap up and fled straught frre them Sn to you 
Houping your help to gie the deil his due 
I m sure my heart will ne er gie oer to dunt 
Tull, in 1 fot tar barrel, Mause be brunt 

Irom The Gentle Shepherd 


IN PRAISE OF THE PLAID 


O first of garbs! garment of happy fate! 
So long employ d, of such an antique date 
Look back some thousand years till records fail, 
And lose themselves in some romantic tale 
We ll find our godhke fathers nobly scorn d 
To be with any other dress adorn d 
Before base foreign fashions interwove, 
Which gainst their mt rest and their bi2\e1y strove 
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T'was they could boast their freedom with proud Rome 
And arm d in steel, despise the senate s doom 
Whilst o er the globe their eagle they display d, 
And conquer d nations prostrate homage paid, 
They, only they unconquer d stood their ground, 
And to the mighty empire fix d the bound 
Our native prince who then supplied the throne, 
In Plaid array d, magnificently shone 
Nor seem d his purple or his ermine less, 
Though cover d by the Crledonian dress 
In this at court the thanes were gaily clad 
With this the shepherds and the hynds weie glad, 
In this the wanlior wrapp d his brawny alms 
With this our beauteous mothers veil d thew chums 
When evry youth and evry lovely maid 
Deem d it a deshabille to want their Plaid 

O heav ns how chinged! how httle look their race, 
When foreign chains with foreign modes trke place 
When Last and Western Indies must combine 
To deck the fop, and make the gewgaw shine! 
Thus while the Greciin troops i Persia lay 
And learn d the hibit to be soft and gay, 
By luxury enerved they lost the day 

I ask d Varell, what soldiers he thought best 2 
And thus he answer d to my plain request 
‘Were I to lead battalions out to war, 
And hoped to triumph 1n the victors car 
To gain the loud applause of worthy fame 
And columns raised to eternise my name, 
Id choose (had I my choice) that hardy race 
Who fearless can look terrors in the face 
Who midst the snows, the best of limbs can fold 
In Tartan Plaids and smile xt chilling cold 
No useless trash should pain my soldiers back 
Nor canvas tents make loaden axles crack 
No rattling silks I d to my standards bind 
But bright Tartanus waving in the wind 
The Plaid alone should all my ensigns be 
This army fiom such banners would not flee 
These these were they who naked taught the way 
To fight with art, and boldly gain the day! 
Ev n great Gustavus stood himself amazed, 
Whale at ther wondrous skill and force he gazed 
With such brave troops one might o er Fwiope run, 
Make out whit Rich heu framed, and Louis had begun 


From [ {¢ 
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HORACE TO VIRc il ON HIS FAKING A VOYAGI TO ATHINS 


O Cypnan goddess, twinkle clear, 
And Helens bnthers aye appear, 
Ye stars wha shed a lucky light, 
Auspicious aye keep 1n a sight 
King Eol, grant a tydie tirl 
But boast the blast that rudely whu! 
Dear ship, be canny wi your cate, 
At Athens land my Virgil fair 
Syne soon and safe baith lith and spaul, 
Bring hame the tae haufo my saul 

Daring and unco stout he was, 
Wi heart hool d in three sloughs o brass, 
Wha vent 1red first on the rough sea 
Wi hempen branks and horse o tree 
Wha in the weak machine durst ride 
Thio tempests and a rairing tide 
Nor clinty craigs, nor hurricane, 
That drives the Adiiatic main, 
And gars the ocein gowl and quake 
Could e er a soul sae sturdy shake 
The man wha could sic 1ubs win ower, 
Without a wink at death might glow: 
Wha unconcern d can tak his sleep 
Amang the monsters o the deep 

Jove vainly twin d the sea and eard, 
Since mariners are not afraid 
Wi laws o nature to dispense 
And imprously treat Providence 
Audacious men at nought will stand 
When vicious passions hat command 
Prometheus ventured up and staw 
A lowin coal frae heavns hgh ha 
Unsonsy thift which fevers brought 
In bikes which fouk like sybow hought 
Then death erst slaw began to ling, 
And tast as haps to dart his sting 
Neist Dedalus must contradict 
Nature forsooth and feathers stick 
Upon his back, syne upward streek, 
And in at Jove s high winnocks keek 
While Hercules wi 8 timmer mell 
Plays rap upo the yates o hell 

What 1s t man winna ettle it ? 
F en wi the gods he Il bell the crt 
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Tho Jove be very lth to kill 
They winna let his bowt he still 


THY TWA BOOKS A Fase 


Twa books near neighbours in 1 shop 
The tane a gilded Turkey fop 
The tither s face was weather beaten 
And cauf skin jacket, sair worm exten 
The corky, proud o his braw suit 
Curl d up his nose, and thus cried out — 
‘Ah! place me on some fresher binks 
Figh! how this mouldy creature stink ! 
How can a gentle book hke me 
Endure sic scoundrel company ? 
What may fouk say to see me cling 
Sae close to this auld ugly thing, 
But that I m of a simple spirit 
And disregard my proper merit ? 
Quoth grey beard ‘ Whisht sir, wi your din 
For a your meritozious sl in 
I doubt if ye be worth within 
Fo: as auld fashion d as I look, 
My be I 1m the better book 
O heav ns! I canna thole the clash 
O this impeitimen auld hash 
I winna stvy ae moment linger 
My lord, please to command you ange 
Pivy only let me tell you that 
What wad this insolent be at2 
Rot out your tongue—pray, Maste: Symmer 
Remove me frre this dinsome rhy mer 
If you regard your reputation 
And us o a distinguish d station 
Hence frae this beast let me be hurried, 
For wi his stour and stink I m worried 
Scarce had he shook his paughty crap, 
When in a customer did prp 
He up douse Stanza hfts and eyes him, 
Turns oer his leaves admires and buys him 
‘¢'This book, said he ‘1s guid and scarce, 
The saul o sense m sweetest veise 
But reading title o gilt cleathmng 
Cries, ‘Gods! wha buys this bonny naithm, ? 
Nought duller e er was put in print 
Wow! what a deal o Turkeys tint! 
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Tus ply ician and p et was born in \ rkshire of a goodfam ly but the vear 
of his b rth cannot be ascertained He studied at Peter House Cambridge and 
be ame a Doctor of Med cine in 1691 Hispopularit nd practice soon became 
extensiv and he was d stinguish d in his pr fession not only for medical sk Il 
but benevol nce and humanty His prircipal poem Th Dispensary whi hi 
an obv ou imitation of th Lutrin of Boil u or gmated intl f Nowmg cau 
In 1687 the Coll ge of Pl ysicians had publish d an ed ct by which all the 
f llows candidate and! ntiates were required to give gratuitous medical 

d: toth neghbouring poor ‘This wasdon but, after ye rstri] tl 
ten volent design was Im st frustrated by the high pie of drugs and th 
avarice of the apothe arie —upon whicl the coll ge todk the upermtende e of 
p ptent mtothe:r ownhands Tleapott ries whothusf undthat th r 
craft wa in danger m d 1] ulandviolent r mon trances but the ue of the 
adver a es wasp pula andth phys tan triumph a. Carth eag rly ent r 1 
th 1 ts gantth vend rsofmedici e by ht poemof The Di p nsa y andth 

itry fli brethy n a onpl te Muhofthewitofth p mwa fa 
tempor ynature strfrredt mndvidials cndha th f 1st tsf 
a di deed Th Disp n ary n twithstand ng the important eff ct tprd d 
init wnday snowun  rsally neg] cted Garth lived in fnendly un on an | 
esteem with Pope Addison Gran ille and the p n pal authors of the age 
and nthe accession of Geo ge I he was honou ed with knighthood He died 


January 11 1718 


¥ VENING 


The evening now with blushes warms the air 
The steer resigns the yoke the hind his care 
The clouds above with golden edgings glow, 
And falling dews refresh the earth below 
The bat with sooty wings flits through the giovc 
lhe reeds scarce 1ustle nor the aspens move 
And all the feather d folks fo1bear their lays of love 
Through the transparent region of the skies 
Swift as a wish, the missionary flies 
With wonder he surveys the upper air 
And the gay gilded meteors sporting theie 
How lambent jelhes kindling in the mght 
Shoot through the ether in a trail of hght 
How rising sterms in th azure fluid blend 
Or fleet in clouds or soft in showers descend 
Or if the stubborn rage of cold prevail 
In flakes they fly or fall m moulded hail 
How honey dews embalm the fragrant morn 
And the fair oak with luscious sweats adorn 
How heat and moisture mingle in a mass, 

Or belch in thunder, or in hghtning blaze 
Why nimble corruscations stnke the eye, 
And bold tornados bluster in the sky, 
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Why a prolific Aura upwards tends, 
Ferments, and in a hving shower descends 
How vapours hanging on the towering hills 
In breezcs sigh, or weep in warbling rills 
Whence infant winds their tender pinions try 
And tiver gods their thirsty urns supply 

‘Lhe wondering sage pursues his airy flight, 
And braves the chill unwholesome dampa of night 
He views the tracts where luminaries rove, 
lo settle seasons here and fates above, 
The bleak Arcturus still forbid the seas, 
The stormy Kids the weeping Hyades, 
The shining Lyre with strains attracting more 
He wens glittering mansions now than Hells before 
Glad Cnr siopeia circling in the sky, 
And each fair Churchill of the gilaxy 

Foom [he D spensary Cant If 


THE REGIONS OF DISEASE 


And now the goddess with her charge descends, 
Whilst scarce one cheerful glimpse their steps befriends 
Here his forsaken seat old Chaos keeps 
And, undisturb d by form im silence sleeps 
A gusly wight, and hideous to the eye 
An awkwaid lump of shapeless anirchy 
With sordid age his features are defaced, 

His lands unpcopled and his countries waste 

To these dark realms much learned lumber creeps, 
Theie copious Monton safe in silence sleeps 
Where mushroom hbels in oblivion he, 

And soon as born hke other monsters, die 

Upon a couch of jet in these abodes, 

Dull Night, his melancholy consort, nods 

No ways and means their crbinet employ 

But their dark hours they waste 1n barren Joy 

Nigh this recess, with terror they survey 
Where Death maintains his dread tyrannic sway 
In the close covert of a cypress grove, 

Where goblins frisk, and airy spectres rove, 
Yawns a dark cave, with awful hoiror wide, 
And there the monarch s triumphs are descried, 
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Confused, and wildly huddled to the eye, 
‘Lhe beggar s pouch and prince s purple he 
Dim lamps with sickly rays scarce seem to glow 
Sighs heave in mournful moans, and tears o erflow , 
Restless Anxiety forlorn Despair, 
And all the faded family of Care, 
Old mouldeiing urns, racks daggeis, and distress, 
Make up the frightful horror of the place 
Within its dreadful jaws those furies wait, 
Which execute the harsh decrees of Tate 
Febris is first the hag relentless hears 
The virgin s sighs and sees the infant s tears 
In her parch d eyeballs fiery meteors reign 
And restless ferments revel in each vein 
Then Hydrops next appears amongst the throng, 
Bloated and big she slowly sails along 
But like a miser, in excess she s poor, 
And pines for thnst amidst hei watery stoic 
Now loathsome Lepia, that offensive sprite 
With foul eruptions stain d, offends the sight 
Still deaf to Beauty s soft persuading power 
Nor can bright Hebe s charms her bloom secure 
Whilst meagre Pthisis gives a silent blow 
Her strokes are sure, but her advances slow 
No loud alarms, nor fierce assaults, are shown 
She starves the fortress first, then takes the town 
Behind stood crowds of much inferior fame, 
Too numerous to repeat, too foul to name 
Ihe vassals of their monarch s tyranny, 


Who, at his nod, on fatal errands fly 
7 T) Dipnsa sy C nt Te 


TO IHF DUKI OF MARLBOROUGH ON HIS VOI] UNITARY 
BANISHMENT 


Go, mghty piince, and those great nations see, 
Which thy victorious arms before made free 
View that famed column, where thy name engraved 
Shall tell ther children who their empire saved, 
Point out that marble where thy worth 1s shown, 
To every giateful country but thy own 

censure undeserved! unequal fate! 
Which strove to lessen him who made her great 
Which, pamper d with success and rich in fame, 
Extoll d his conquests, but condemn d his name 
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But virtue 1s a crime when placed on high 
Though all the fault s in the beholder s eye 
Yet he, untouch d, as in the heat of wars 

Flies from no danger but domestic jars, 

Smiles at the dart which angry Envy shakes, 
And only fears for Her whom he forsakes 

He grieves to find the course of vutue cross d 
Blushing to see our blood no better lost 
Disdains in factious paities to contend 

And proves in absence most Britannia ¢ friend 
So the great Scipio of old, to shun 

Lhat glorious envy which his arms had won 
Far from his dewr ungrateful Rome retired, 
Prepared whene er his country s cause requncd 
To shine in perce or wu and be 1,a1n admued 


ON 1HI SLATUE OF QUEEN ANNF IN ST PAULS CHURCHYARD 


Near the vast bulk of that stupendous fiame 
Known by the Gentiles great apostle s name 
With grace divine great Anna s seen to risc 
An awful form that glads a nation s eyes 
Beneath her fret four mighty realms appear 
And with due reverence pay their homage theic 
Buitain and Ireland seem to own her grace 
And even wild India weais a smiling, face 

But France alone with downcast eyes 1s sccn 
The sad attendant of so good a Queen 
Ungrateful country! to forget so soon 
All that great Anna for thy sake has done 
When sworn the kind defender of thy cause 
Spite of her dear religion, spite of laws, 

For thee she sheath d the terrors of her swond 
For thee she broke her General—and her woid 
For thee her mind in doubtful terms she told 
And learn d to speak like oracles of old 
For thee, for thee alone, what could she more @ 
She lost the honour she had gain d before 
Lost all the trophies which her arms had won 
Such Cesar never knew, nor Philip s son) , 
esign d the glories of a ten years reign 
And such as none but Marlborough s arm could gain 
For thee in annals she s content to shine, 
Like other monarchs of the Stuart line 
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Tui emiment | terary personage whose name occurs s_ frequently in tle 
memoirs of the wits of the eighteenth century was born in 1685 Although his 
¢ rcumstances were comparatively narrow his life and means were dev ted 
to the patronage of unfortunate genius and the promotion of schemes of publ 

ene ol nce and he seems to have enjoyed the esteem of all his contemporarie 
xcept Pope who meanly libelled him and th n as me nly apologised Aft r 
life fhon ur and usefulne s he d ed in 1750 


ALFAIS or POPE 


Tuneful Alexis on the Thames fair side, 
The ladies plaything and the Muses pnide 
With merit popular, with wit polite 
Easy though vain and elegant though hght 
Desiring and deserving others praise 
Poorly accepts a fame he ne ei repays 
Unborn to cherish sneakingly approves 
And wants the soul to spread the worth he love 
This to the juniors of his tribe, gave pain 
For mean minds praise but to be praised again 
Henceforth renouncing an ungracious Baal 
His altus smoke not, and their offerings fail 
The het his scorn had raised, his pride inflamed 
Till whit they worshipp d first they next defamed 


VFRSES WRITTEN WHEN ALONE IN AN INN 
AT SOUTHAMPTON 


Twenty lost years have stolen their hours away, 
Since in this inn even in this room, I lay 
How changed! what then was rapture, fire and an 
Seems now sad silence all and blank despair! 
Is it that youth paints every view too bright 
And life advancing, fancy fades her hght ? 
Ah, no'!—nor yet 1s day so far declined 
Nor can time s creeping coldness reach the mind 
Tis that I miss th imspirer of that youth, 
Her, whose soft smile was love, whose soul] was truth, 
Her from whose pain I never wish d relief, 
And for whose pleasure I could smile at gnef 
Prospects that, view d with her, inspired before, 
Now seen without her can delight no more 
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Death snatch d my joys, by cutting off her shue 
But left her gnefs to multiply my care 

Pensive and cold this room im each changed part 
I view, and, shock d, from every object start 
here hung the watch, that, beating hours from day 
lold its sweet owners lessening life away 
There her dear diamond taught the sash my name 
Tis gone! frail image of love life, and fame 
That glass she dress d at, keeps her form no more 
Not one dear footstep tunes th unconscious floor 
There sat she—yet those chairs no sense retain, 
And busy recollection smarts in vain 
Sullen and dim what faded scenes are here ! 
I wonder and retract 1 starting tear 
Gaze in attentive doubt—with anguish swell 
And oer and oer on each weigh d object dwell 
Then to the window rush gay views invite, 
And tempt idea to permit delight 
But unimpressive ll in sorrow drown d 
One void forgetful desert glooms around 

Oh hfe '—deceitful lure of lost desires ! 
How short thy period, yet how fierce thy fires! 
Scarce can a passion stait (we change so fast) 
lie new lights strike us and the old are past 
Schemes following schemes so long life s taste caplore, 
That ere we learn to live we live no more 
Who then can thnk—yet sigh to part with breath, 
Or shun the healing hand of fiiendly death 2 
Guilt, penitence and wrongs, and pun, and strife 
Form the whole heap d amount, thou flatterer, life! 
Is it for this that toss d twixt hope and fear, 
Pexe by new shipwrecks numbers each new year @ 
Oh take me death! indulge desired repose 
And draw thy silent curtain round my woes 

Yet hold—one tender pang revokes that pray r, 
Still there remains one claim to tax my care 
Gone though she 1s, she left her soul behind, 
In four dear transcripts of her copied mind 
They chain me down to life, new task supply, 
And leave me not at leisure yet to die! 
Busied for them I yet forego release 
And teach my weaned heart to wait for peace 
But when their day breaks broad, I welcome night, 
Smile at discharge from care, and shut out hght 


262 THOMAS WARTON 


THomas WarTON usu lly called the Lider to distinguish him from his more 
illustrious son was born in 1687 He was educated at Magdalen College Ox 
ford, and on taking orders became vicar of Basingstoke and Cobham Su 1 
was his reputation for taste and critical excellen e that he was twice cho n 
Professor of Poetry He died in 1745 


AN AMERICAN LOVE ODE 


Stay stay thou lovely, fearful snake, 
Nor hide thee in yon darksome brike 
But let me oft thy charms review 
Thy glittering scales, and goldcn hue 
From these a chaplet shall be wove 
To grace the youth I devrest love 


Then ages hence, when thou no moi 
Shalt creep along the sunny shore 
Thy copied beauties shall be seen 
Thy red and azure mia d with grecu 
In mimic folds thou shalt display — 
Stay, lovely, fearful adder, stay 


VERSES WRITTEN AFTER SEEING WINDSOR CASIIE 


From beauteous Windsor s high and stonied halls, 
Where Edward s chiefs start fiom the glowing wall , 
To my low cot, from ivory beds of state, 

Pleased I return unenvious of the great 

So the bee ranges o er the varied scenes 

Of corn, of heaths, of fallows, and of greens, 
Pervades the thicket, soars above the hill, 

Or murmurs to the meadow s murmuring rill 

Now haunts old hollow d oaks, deserted cells, 
Now seeks the low vale lily s silver bells 

Sips the warm fragrance of the greenhouse bowers, 
And tastes the myrtle and the citron flowers 

At length returning to the wonted comb, 

Prefers to all his little straw built home 
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RFTIREMENT AN ODF 


On beds of daisies idly laid, 

The willow waving o er my head, 
Now morning, on the bending stem, 
Hangs the round and glittering gem 
Lull d by the lapse of yonder spring 
Of Nature s various charms I sing 
Ambition, pride and pomp adieu 
For what has joy to do with you ? 


Joy rose lipt dryad, loves to dwell 

In sunny field or mossy cell 

Delights on echoing hills to hear 

The reaper s song or lowing steer 

Or view with tenfold plenty spread 
The crowded corn field, bloomimg mead 
While beauty, health, and mnocence, 
Transport the eye, the soul, the sense 


Not fresco d roofs not beds of state, 

Not guards that round a monarch wait 
Not crowds of flatterers can scare 

From loftiest courts, intruding Care 
Midst odours splendours banquets wine 
While minstrels sound, while tapers shine 
In sable stole sad Care will come, 

And darken the sad drawing room 


Nymphs of the groves im green arrty d 
Conduct me to your thickest shade 
Deep 1n the bosom of the vale 

Where haunts the lonesome nightingale 
Where Contemplation maid divine, 

TI eans against some aged pine 

Wrapt in solemn thought profound, 
Her eyes fix d stedfast on the ground 


Oh, virtue s nuise retired queen 

By saints alone and hermits seen, 

Beyond vain mortal wishes wise 

Teach me St James s to despise 

For what are crowded courts but schools 
For fops, or hospitals for fools, 

Where slaves and madmen, young and old, 
Meet to adore some calf of gold 2 
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Tats ardent lover and eloquent eulogist of field sports was born in 1692 and 
possessed a patrimonial estate in Warwickshire worth 1 5002 per annum He 
was educated at Winchester and subsequentlv at New College Oxford after 
which he settled upon his prop rty and distinguisned | imself as a skilful and 
enthusiastic sportsman Unf rtunately however his exertions in the field wer 
f llowed by excesses at the table and his fortune was at length wasted by a 
course of reckless hospitaiity This loss and the embarrassments that ensued, 
only drove him more deeply into fat 1 habits of intemperan e ly wi h his 
misery was completed and his end accelerated He died n 1742 Alth ugl 
he wr te several poems distinguished fou wit nd elegan they are alm st 
forgotten in the superior mer ts of The Chase whi h was written when age had 
matured h mond and practice improved hs versifi at n 


HARE HUNIINC 


Hail, gentle dawn! mild blushing goddess hail! 
Rejoiced I see thy purple mantle spread 
O er half the skies gems pave thy radiant way, 
And orient peul from every shrub depend 
1 arewell Cleora here deep sunk in down 
Slumber secure, with happy dreams amused 
Pll grateful steams shall tempt thee to 1ece1ve 
Lhy early meal or thy officious maids 
Thy toilet placed shall urge thee to peiform 
Ih important work Me other joys invite 
The horn sonorous calls the pack awaked 
‘Lheir matins chant no: brook my long delay 
My courser hears their voice see there with ears 
And tail erect neighing he paws the ground 
Tierce rapture kindles in his reddening eyes 
And boils inevay vein As coptive boys 
Cow d by the ruling 10d and haughty fiowns 
Of pedi,ogues severe from their hard tasks 
If once dismiss d no limits can contain 
The tumult raised within their little bi easts, 
But give a loose to all their fiolic play 
So from their kennel rush the joyous pick 
A thousand wanton gaicties express 
Their inwaid ecstacy their pleasing, sport 
Once more indulged, and hberty restored 
The nsing sun that oer th horizon peeps, 
As miy colours from their glossy skins 
Beaming teflects as paint the various bow 
When Apiil showers descend Delightful scene! 
Where all around 1s giv, men, horses dog , 
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And in each smiling countenance appeais 

Fresh blooming health, and universal joy 
Huntsman, lead on! behind the clustermg pack 

Submiss attend, hear with respect thy whip 

J oud clanging and thy harsher vorce obey 

Spare not the straggling cu: that wildly roves, 

But let thy brisk assistant on his back 

Imprint thy just resentments let each lash 

Bite to the quick till howling he return 

And whining creep amid the trembling aowd 
Here on this verdant spot, where Nature kind 

With double blessings crowns thc farmer » hope 

Where flowers autumnal spring and the rank mead 

Affoids the wanderir;, hares a rich repast 

Throw off thy ready pack Sce where they sprcod 

And 1ange around and dsh the glitterin, dew 

If some stiunch hound with his authcntic voice 

Avow the reccnt trail the yustling tribe 

Attend his call, then with one mutual ary 

Lhe welcome news confiim and echoin, lulls 

Re pert the pleasing tale See how they thie id 

Lhe biakes and up yon furrow dnve alon.! 

But quick they back recoil and wisely check 

The eager haste, then oer the fallow d giound 

How leisurcly they work and many a pause 

Th harmonious concert breaks till morc wsured 

With joy redoubled the low valleys 1ing 

What artful labyrinths peiples their way! 

Ah! there she hes howclose! she pan = she doubts 

If now she lives she trembles as she sits 

With horror seized The withei d grass thit clin 

Around he: head of the same russet hue 

Almost deceived my sight hid not her eyes 

With lite full beaming her vain wiles betrav d 

At distance draw thy prick let all be hush d 

No clamour loud, no frantic joy be heard 

I est the wild hound run gadding oe1 the pl un 

Untractable nor hear thy chiding voice 

Now gently put her off see how duect 

To he: known mew she flies! Here huntsman biinw 

(But without hurry) all thy jolly hounds 

And calmly lay them in How low they stoop 

And seem to plough the giound! then all at once 

With greedy nostrils snuff the fummg steam 

That glads their fluttering heats As winds let loo c 

Fiom the dak caverns of the bluste1ing god 

‘hey burst away, and sweep the dewy lawn 
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Hope gives them wings while she s spurrd on by fetr 
The welkin rings, men, dogs, hills, rocks, and woods, 
In the full concert jon Now, my brave youths, 
Stripp d for the chase, give all your souls to joy! 
See how their coursers, than the mountain roe 
More fleet the verdant carpet skim, thick clouds 
Snorting they breathe, their shining hoofs scarce print 
The grass unbruised with emulation fired 
They strain to lead the field top the barr d gate, 
O er the deep ditch exulting bound and brush 
The thorny twining hedge The riders bend 
O er their arch d necks, with steady hands, by tu: : 
Indulge their speed, or moderate their rage 
Where are their sorrows, disappointments wion, 
Vexations sickness cares? All, all are gone 
And with the panting winds lag fair behind 
Huntsman! her gait observe if in wide 11ng, 
She wheel her mazy way in thc same round 
Persisting still, she Il foil the beaten track 
But if she fly and with the favouring wind 
Uige her bold course less intricate thy tash 
Push on thy pack Lnke some poor exiled wietch 
Lhe fn hted chase leaves her late dear vbodes 
O er plains remote she stretches far away 
Ah! never to return! For greedy Dexth 
Hovering exults secure to seize his prey 
Hark! from yon covert where those toweling ovk 
Above the humble copse aspuing nse, 
What glorious triumphs burst in evcrv gale 
Upon our ravish d ears! The hunters shout 
The clanging horns swell their sweet winding notcs 
Che pack wide opening load the trembling ar 
With various melody from tiee to tree 
The propigated cry 1edoubling bounds, 
And winged zephyrs waft the floatmg joy 
Through all the regions near afflictive birch 
No more the schoolboy dieads_ his prison broke 
Scampering he flies, nor heeds his mastei s call, 
The werry traveller forgets his road 
And climbs th adjacent hill the ploughman leavcs 
Th unfinshd furrow nor his bleating flocks 
Are now the shepherd s joy! men boys, and gus, 
Desert th unpeopled village and wild crowds 
Spread o er the plain, by the sweet fienzy seized 
] ook, how she pants! and o er yon opening glade 
Shps glancing by! while at the farther end, 
The puzzling pack unravel wile by wile, 
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Maze within maze The covert s utmost bound 
Slyly she skirts, behind them cautious creeps, 
And in that very track so lately stain d 

By all the steaming crowd seems to pursue 

The foe she flies Let cavilleis deny 

That brutes have reason sure tis something more 
Tis Heaven directs, and stratagems inspires 
Beyond the short extent of human thought 

But hold—TI see hei from the covert brevh 

Sad on yon hittle eminence she sits 

Intent she listens with one ear erect, 

Pondering, and doubtful what new couise to take 
And how t escape the fierce blood thirsty ciew, 
That still urge on and still in volleys loud 
Insult her woes and mock her sore distress 

As now 1m louder peals the loaded winds 

Bring on the gathering, storm her feais picvail 
And oer the plain and oer the mountain s 1idge, 
Away she flies nor ships with wind and tide, 
And all their canv1s wings scud half so fast 
Once more ye jovial tiain your courage try 

And exch clean courser s spced We scowm along 
In pleasing hurry and confusion tost, 

Oblivion to be wishd = The patient pacl 

Hang, on the scent unweaiied up they climb 
And ardent we puisue our labouring steeds 
We press we gore till once the summit gain d 
Punfullv panting there we breathe 1. while 

Then hke a foaming torrent, pourm, down 
Precipitant, we smoke along the vile 

Happy the man who, with unrivall d speed 

Can pass his fellows and with pleasuic view 

The struggling pack how in the rapid course 
Alternate they preside and jostling push 

To guide the dubious scent how giddy youth 
Oft babbling errs by wiser age reproved 

How, niggard of his strength the wisc old hound 
Hangs 1n the rear till some important point 
Rouse all his diligence or till the chase 

Sinking he finds_ then to the head he spring» 
With thirst of glory fired and wins the piize 
Huntsman take heed they stop in full career 
Yon crowding flocks that at a distance gaze 
Have haply foild the turf See! that old hou d, 
How busily he works, but dares not tiust 

His doubtful sense draw yet a wider ring 
Hark! now agun the chorus fills As bells 
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Sally d a while, at once their peal renew, 
And high in air the tuneful thunder rolls 
See, how they toss, with animated rage 
Recovering all they lost |—That eager haste 
Some doubling wile foreshows —Ah! yet once more 
They 1e check d,—hold back with speed—on either hand 
They flourish round—ev n yet persist— Tis nght 
Away they spring the rustling stubbles bend 
Beneath the driving storm Now the poor chase 
Begins to flag, to her last shifts reduced 
From brake to brake she flies, and visits all 
Her well known haunts, where once she ranged secure 
With love and plenty blest See! there she goes 
She reels along, and by her gait betrays 
Her inward weakness See, how black she looks! 
The swert that clogs th obstiucted pores, scarce leaves 
A languid scent And now im open view 
See, see, she flies! each eager hound exerts 
His utmost speed, and stietches every nerve 
How quick she turns their gaping jaws eludes, 
And yet a moment lives till round enclosed 
By all the greedy pack, with infant screams 
She yields her breath, and there reluctant dies 

Frm! (has 
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TuHIs poet, who 1s not generally known, and to whom Johnson charlishly 
refused a place among the British poets was born, it 1s supposed m London m 
1696 As his parents were Dissenters, they educated their son with the strictest 
rigour of their sect and im consequence of this inyud cious austerity he no 
8 oner entered the world than he threw himeelf loose from religious belief and 
became a free-thinker He obtained a pla e in the Custom House whi h 

nsured him a fixed and comfortable salary but he was a martyr to low spirits 
to obtain relief from which he comp sed his poem The Spleen the best of I 1s 
productions His poems were not published till after his death which occurred 
in 1737 


RFMEDIES TOR THE SPI EEN 


Hunting I rechon very good 
lo brace the nerves, and stir the blood 
But after no field honours itch 
Achieved by leapmg hedge and ditch 
While Spleen les soft relax d in bed 
Or o er coal fires inclines the head 
Hygeias sons with hound and horn 
And jovial c1y awake the morn 
lhese see her fiom the dusky plight 
Smear d by th embraces of the mght 
With roral wash redeem het face 
And prove herself of Titans race, 
And, mounting in loose robes the skies 
Shed hght and fragrance as she flics 
Then horse aud hound fierce joy displ ty 
Laulting at the hark away 
And in pursuit o er tainted g10und 
I rom lungs robust field notes 1esound 
Then, as St George the diagon slew, 
Spleen pierced, trod down and dying, vicw, 
While all then spnits are on win, 
And wood , and hills, and valleys, 1ing 


To cure the minds wrong bias Splecn 
Some recommend the bowling green 
Some, hilly walks, all exercise 
bling but a stone the giant dies 
Laugh and he well Monkeys have been 
F xtreme good doctors foi the spleen, 
And kitten, if the humour hit, 

Has harlequin d away the fit 


5 


Since mnth 1s good in this behalf, 
At some partic lars let us laugh 


GREFN 


Withngs, brisk fools, cursed with half sense, 
That stamulates their umpotence , 

Who buzz in rhyme, and, hke blind flies, 
Err with their wings for want of eye» 
Poor authors worshipping a calf 

Deep tragedies that make us laugh, 

A strict dissenter saying grace, 

A lecturer preaching for a place, 

Folks, thing prophetic to dispense, 
Making the past the future tcn-e, 

The popish dubbing of a priest, 

Fine epitaphs on knaves deceased, 
Green apron d Pythonissa » rage 

Great /Esculapius on his stage 

A muser starving to be nich, 

lhe prior of Newgate s dying speech, 

A jointured widow s ritual state 

Two Jews disputing tete a tete 

New almanachs composed by seet» 
Lxperiments on felons errs, 

Disdainful prudes, who ceaseless ply 

Ihe supeib muscle of the eye, 

A coquet s April wether face, 

A Quecnbiough mayor behind hn m xe, 
And fops in military show 

Are sov reign for the crise in view 


If spleen fogs rise at close of diy 
I clear my ev ning with a play 
Or to some conceit take my way 
The company, the shine of lhghts, 
lhe scenes of humour, music s flights, 
Adjust and set the soul to rights 


Life s moving pictures well wrought plays, 
To others gnief attention raise 
Ife.e, while the tragic fictions glow 
We borrow joy by pitymg woe 
There gaily comic scenes delight 
And hold true murrors to our sight 
Virtue, in charming dress array d 
Calling the passions to her aid 
When moral scenes just actions jom 
Trkes shape, and shows her face divine 


Music has charms, we all miy find, 
Ingratiate dceply with the mind 
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‘When art does sound s high power advance, 
To musics pipe the passions dance 
Motions unwill d its poweis have shown, 
Tarantulated by a tune 

Many have held the soul to be 

Nearly allied to harmony 

Her have I known indulging grief 

And shunning company s relief 

Unveil her face, and looking round 
Own, by neglecting sorrow s wound 
The consanguinity of sound 


In rainy days keep double guard 
Or Spleen will surely be too hard 
Which hike those fish by sailors met 
Fly highest, while their wings are wet 
In such dull weather so unfit 
To enterprise a work of wit, 
When clouds one yard of azure sky 
That s fit for simile, deny 
I dress my face with studious looks 
And shorten tedious hours with books 
But if dull fogs mvade the head 
Jhat mem ry minds not what 15 1e1d, 
I sit in window dry as ark 
And on the diownin,, woild 1emuk 
Or to some coffee house I stray 
For news, the manna of a day, 
And from the hipp d discourses gathcr 
That politics go by the weather 
Then seek good humoui d tavein chums, 
And play at cards but for sini] sums, 
Or with the metry fellows quaff 
And laugh aloud with them that huh 
Or drink a joco serious cup 
With souls who ve took their freedom up, 
And let my mind beguiled by talk 
In Epicuius garden walk, 
Who thought it heav n to be seicne 
Pain hell, and purgatory —spleen 


Sometimes I dress, with women sit, 
And chat away the gloomy fit 
Quit the stiff garb of serious scn e 
And weal a gay impeitinence 
Nor think nor speak with any pin 
But lay on fancy s nck the rcs 
F the Sple 
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IMAGINATION has invented few tales of a more mournful interest t) an the real 
h t ry of this talented and most unfortunate genius, He was born in January 
1698 but even before he saw the light his misfortunes commenced, by the 
public avowal of his mother the Countess of Macclesfield, who oluntarily on 
fe sed herself guilty of adultery and that the expected child was begotten by 
the Earl Rivers It would have been well if the shameless woman had stopped 
h re but not ontented with thus depriving her unhappy child of wealth and 
rank she abandoned him to obscurity and n glect aspersed his character em 
b ttered his enem es against him and even endeavoured to procure his de th 
pon the gallows But who after the admirable life of Savage by his friend 
J tnson would att mpt the same subject? After a strange career of improvi 
d ne suffering and misfortune he died on tle 31st of July 1743 in Newgate 
p son where he had been confined for a paltry debt 


SUTFERING WORTH 


O Thou, who form d who raised the poet s ut, 
(Voice of thy will ') unerring force impart! 
If wailing worth can generous warmth excite 
If verse can gild instruction with dehght 
Inspire his honest Muse with onent flame 
To rise, to dare to 1each the noblest aim! 


But, O my fiend! mysterious 1s our fate! 
How mean his fortune, though his mind elatc 
/éneas hke he passes through the crowd 
Unsought unseen benerth misfortune s cloud 
Or seen with slight regard Upraised his nime 
His after honour, and our after shame 
The doom d desert, to Avarice stands confcss d 
Hei eyes averted are and steel d her breast 
Envy asquint the future wonder eyes 
Bold Insult, pointing hoots him as he flies 
While coward Censure skill d in darkei ways 
Hints sure detraction in dissembled praise 
Hunger thirst nahedness there grievous fall 
Unjust derision too'—that tongue of gall! 
Slow comes relief, with no mild charms endued, 
Usher d by pnide, and by reproach pursued 
Forced pity meets him with a cold respect, 
Unkind as scorn, ungenerous as neglect 


Yet guffering Worth! thy fortitude will shine 
Thy foes are Virtue’s and her friends are thine! 
Patuence 1s thine, and perce thy days shall crown 
Thy treasure prudence, and thy claim renown 
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Myniads, unborn, shall mourn thy hapless fate, 
And myriads grow, by thy example, great! 
From The Wanderer Canto III 


ADVANTAGES OF ADVERSITY 


I know thy soul beheves, 

fis hard vice triumphs, and that virtue gnieves , 
Yet oft affliction purines the mind, 
Kind benefits oft flow fiom means unkind 
Were the whole known, that we uncouth suppose, 
Doubtless would beauteous symmetry disclose 
The naked cliff, that singly rough remains, 
In prospect dignifies the fertile plains 
T ead colour d clouds, 1n sc.ttering fragments scen, 
Show, though in broken views the blue serene 
Severe distiesses industry inspire 
Thus captives oft excelling arts acquire 
And boldly struggle through a state of shame, 
To life, ease plenty, liberty and fame 
Sword law hs often Europe s balance gain d 
And one red victory years of peace maintain d 
We piss through want to wealth, through dismil t ife 
Jo calm content through death to endless life 
Libya thou nam st—Let Afiic s wastes appewr 
Cuist by those heats that fructify the year 
Yet the same suns hei orange groves befriend, 
Where clustering globes in shining 10ws depend 
Here, when fierce beams o er withering plants are 10'l d 
There the green fiuit seems ripen d into gold 
Fv n scenes that strike with terrible surprise, 
Still prove 1God, just merciful and wise 

Sad wintery blasts that strip the autumn, biin, 
The milder beauties of a flowery spring 
Ye sulphurous fires in jaggy lightnings break! 
Ye thunders rattle, and ye nations shake! 
Ye storms of riving flame the forest tear! 
Deep crack the rocks! rent trees be whirl d in 1 
Reft at a stroke, some stately fane we ll mourn 
Her tombs wide shatter d, and her dead up torn 
Were noxious spirits not from caverns drawn 
Rack d earth would soon in gulfs enormous )1wn 
Then all were lost !—Or would we floating view 
The baleful cloud, there would desta uction brew, 
Plague, fever, frenzy, close engendering he, 


Mill these red ruptures clea: the sullicd sky 
Frovt The Wearidar Car 3 
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SAVACE ON HIS MISFORTUNES AND LHE QUEENS KINDNISS 


Thus unprophetic, lately misinspired 
Isung Gay fluttering hope my fancy fired 
Inly secure, through conscious scorn of 1ll, 
Nor taught by wisdom, how to balance will, 
Rashly deceived, I saw no pits to shun, 

But thought to purpose and to act were one, 
Heedless what pointed cares pervert his way, 
Whom caution arms not, and whom woes betray 
But now, exposed, and shrinking from distress 
I fly to shelter while the tempests press, 

My Muse to grief resigns the \a1ying tone 

The raptures languish, and the numbeis gion 

O memory! thou soul of joy and pain! 
Thou acto: of our passions oe: again! 

Why dost thou aggravate the wretch: » woe ? 
Why add continuous smart to every blow? 
Few are my joys, alas! how soon forgot? 
On that kind quarter thou invad st me not 
While shaip and iumberless my sorrows fall , 
Yet thou repeat st, and multiply st them all 


O fate of late repentance! always vain 
[hy remedies but lull undying pain 
Where shall my hope find rest ?—No mothe: s care 
Shielded my infant mnocence with prayer 
No father s guardian hand my youth maintain d 
Call d forth my virtues or from vice restrain 3 
Is it not thine to snatch some powerful aim 
First to advance then screen from future haim ? 
Am I return d from death, to live in pain? 
Or would imperial pity save in vain 2 
Distrust it not—what blame can mercy find, 
Which gives at once a life, and rears a mind 2 
Mother, miscall d, farewell—of soul severe, 
This sad reflection yet may force one tear 
All I was wretched by to you I owed 
Alone from strangers every comfort flow d 
Lost to the life you gave, your son no more, 
And now adopted, who was doom d before, 
New born I may a nobler mother claim, 
But dare not whisper her immortal name 
Supremely lovely, and serenely great ! 
Majestic Mother of a kneeling State! 
Queen of a Peoples heart, who ne er before 
Agreed—yet now with one consent adore! 
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One contest yet remains in this desne 


Who most shall give applause where all admire 
From The Bastard, 


POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE OF THE POET 


Be posts disposed at will'—Il have for these, 
No gold to plead, no 1mpudence to teaze 
All secret service from my soul J hate, 
All dark intrigues of pleasure or of state 
I have no power election votes to gain 
No will to hackney out polemic strain 
To shape, as time shall serve, my ve1se or prose 
Lo flatter thence, nor slur a courtiers foes 
Nor him to daub with praise, if I prevail, 
Nor shock d by him with hbels to assail 
Where these are not what claim to me belongs? 
Though mime the muse and virtue, birth and wrongs 

Wheie lives the statesman, so in honour clear, 
To give where he has nought to hope, nor fear ? 
No!—there to seek, 1s but to find fresh pain 
The promise brohe 1enewd and broke again 
To be as humour deigns received, refused, 
By turns affronted, and by turns amused 
To lose that time which worthie: thoughts requue 
To lose the health which should those thoughts inspire , 
To starve a hope, or, like cameleons, fare 
On ministerial faith, which means but air 

Irom The Pot Dp denceon Stat smn 
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Tuais amiable author whose works are little known in England, was born it 
is supposed, about the year 1700 He was a merchant in the city of Glasgow 
and aided Ramsay 1n his collection of Scottish poems entitled The Tea Table 
Misc llany His Lyrics and especially his s ng of Tweedside have been fre- 
quently admir d whil the name of the author has been forgotten His per 
sonal history is very obscure as well as the circumstances of his death and it 
has been alleged although there is no sufficient proof of the fact that he was 
drowned while crossing from France to Scotland The year of his death is 
uncertain 


THE BUSH ABOON TRAQUAIR 


Hear me ve nvmphs, and every swain 
Ill tell how Peggy grieves me 

Thou,h thus I languish thus complain 
Alas! she ne er believes me 

My vows and sighs hike silent air 
Unheeded never move her 

At the bonny bush aboon Traquair 
Twas there I first did love her 


That day she smiled, and made me gl id, 
No maid seem d ever kindei 
I thought myself the luckie t lad, 
So sweetly there to find her 
I tried to soothe my amorous flune 
In words that I thought tender 
If more there passd I m not to blame 
I meant not to offend her 


Yet now she scornful flees the plain, 
The fields we then fiequented 

If ee: we meet she shows disdain 
She looks as ne er acquainted 

The bonny bush bloom d fair in May 
Its sweets I ll aye remember 

But now her frowns make it decay 
It fades as in December 


Ye rural powers who hear my strains 
Why thus should Peggy grieve me ? 

Oh! make he: partne~ in my pins 
Then let her smiles relieve mc 

If not, my love will tum despair 
My passion no move tendc, 
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Ill leave the bush aboon Traquur— 
To lonely wilds I ll wander 


I'WEEDSIDE. 


What beauties does Flora disclose! 
How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed ! 
Yet Marys, still sweeter than those, 
Both nature and fancy exceed 
Nor daisy, nor sweet blushing rose, 
Not all the gay flowers of the field, 
Not Tweed gliding gently through those 
Such beauty and pleasure does yu ld 


The warblers are heard in the grove 
The linnet the lark, and the thrush 
Ihe blackbird, and sweet cooing dove, 
With music enchant every bush 
Come let us go foith to the mead, 
Let us see how the primroses sprin,, 
We ll lodge in some village on Tweed 
And love while the ferther d tolks ing, 


Tiow does my love pass the long day? 
Does Mary not tend a few sheep 2 

Do they never carelessly stray, 
While happily she hes asleep? 

Tweed s muimurs should lull her to rest 
Kind nature indulging my bliss, 

To relieve the soft pains of my breast, 
Id steal an ambrosial kiss 


Tis she does the virgins excel, 
No beauty with her may compare 
Love s graces around her do dwell, 
She s fanest where thousands are fair 
Say charmer, where do thy flocks stray, 
Oh! tell me at noon where they feed 
Shall I seek them on smooth winding ‘lay 
Or the pleasanter banks of the Tweed ? 


278 WITILAM HAMIITON 


William Hamilton of Bangour was born of an ancient family in \yrshire 
North Britain in 1704 Although he was of literary habits and possessed a 
delicate constitution he joined the insurgents in favour of the Pretender in 
1745 and wrote an heroic eulogy upon their success at Preston Pans But when 
the cause was crushed at Culloden the unfortunate bard shared largely in the 
miseries of the vanquished being obliged to skulk in the Highlands until h 
f und an opportunity of escaping into France He at length made his peace 
with government and returned to take possession of his family estate but » 
impaired constitution obliged him to return to th continent, where he d d of 
¢ nsumption in 1754 


Ah the poor shepherd s mournful fate, 
When doom d to love and doom d to lang ush, 
To bear the scornful fair ones hate 
Nor dare disclose his anguish! 
Yet eager looks and dying sighs, 
My secret soul di cover 
While 1apture trembling through mine cyes, 
Reveals how much I love her 


The tender glance, the 1cddcenuig, check 
O erspread with rising blushes 
A thousand various ways they speak, 
A thousand various wishes 
For oh! that form so heavenly fair, 
Those languid eyes so sweetly smiling, 
That artless blush and modest air, 
So fatally beguiling '— 


The every look and every grace 
So charm whene er I view thee 

Till death o ertake me in the chase, 
Still will my hopes pursue thee 

Then when my tedious hours are past, 
Be this last blessing given, 

Low at thy feet to breath my last, 
And die in sight of heaven 


}ROM CONTEMPLATION OR THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 


Contemplation, baffled maid, 
Remains there yet no other aid ? 
Helpless and weary must thou yield 
To love supreme in every field 2 
T et Melancholy last engage, 

Rev rend, hoary mantled sage 
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Sure, at his sable flags display 
Love s idle troop will flit away 
And bring with him his due compee: 
Silence sad, forlorn and drear 
Haste thee, Silence, haste and go 
Lo search the gloomy world below 
My trembling steps, O Sibyl, lead 
Through the dominions of the dead 
Where Care, enjoying soft repose, 
I ays down the burden of his woes 
Where meritorious Want no more 
Shiv rig begs at Grandeur s door 
Unconscious Grandeur seal d his eyes, 
On the mouldering purple hes 
In the dim and dreary round 
Speech in eternal chains hes bound 
And see a tomb, its gates display d, 
Expands an everlasting shade 
O ye inhabitants! that dwell 
Lach forgotten in your cell, 
O say! for whom of human race 
Has fate decreed this hiding place? 
And hark! methinks a spirit calls 
Low winds the whisper round the walls, 
A voice the sluggish air that breaks, 
Solemn amid the silence speaks 
Mistaken man, thou seek st to know, 
What known will but afflict with woe 
There thy Monimia shall abide, 
With the pale bridegroom rest a bride 
The wan assistants there shall lay, 
In weeds of death her beauteous clay 
O words of woe! what do I hear? 
What sounds invade a lover» ear 2 
Must then thy charms, my anxious cre, 
Ihe fate of vulgar beauty share ? 
Good heaven retard (for.thine the power) 
The wheels of time, that roll the hour 
Yet ah! why swells my breast with fears ? 
Why stait the interdicted tears ? 
Love, dost thou tempt again? depart, 
Thou devil, cast out from my heart 
Sad I forsook the feast the ball, 
The sunny bower, and lofty hall, 
And sought the dungeon of despair, 
Yet thou overtakest me there 
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Joun Byrom a poet of singularly amiable cl aracter was born at Kersal in 
1691 He was educated at Mercl ant Tailors School after which he obtained 
through the f vour of Dr Bentley the father of the Phabe of his pastoral a 
fellowship at Cambridge but as he declined to go into the clurch he was 
obliged to vacate 1t Afterward he went to London, and supported himself by 
teaching the art of stenography until by the death of his elder brother he suc- 
ceeded to the fam ly estate and enjoyed competence for the restof hishfe H 
d ed in 1763 


A PASIORAL 


My time, O ye Muses, wis happily spent, 
When Phebe went with me wherever I went 
Ten thousand sweet pleasures I felt in my breast 
Sure never fond shepherd hke Colin was blest ' 
But now she 1s gone and has left me behind 
What 1 marvellous change on a sudden I find ! 
When things were as fine as could possibly be, 
I thought twas the Spring but, alas! it was she 


II 


With such a companion to tend a few sheep 
To use up and play, or to le down and sleep 
Iwas so good humourd so cheerful and gay, 
My heait was as light 1s a feather oll day 
But now I so cross and so peevish am grown, 
So strangely uneasy as never was known 
My fair one 1s gone and my joys are all drown d 
And my heart I am sure it weighs more than a pound 





IIt 


The fountain, that wont to run sweetly along, 
And dance to soft murmurs the pebbles among 
Thou know st, little Cupid, if Phoebe was there, 
Twas pleasure to look at twas music to hear 
But now she 1s absent, I walk by its side, 
And still, as it murmurs, do nothing but chide 
Must you be s0 cheerful, while I go in pain? 
Peace there with your babbling, and hear me comp] un 


IV 


My lambkins around me would oftentimes play, 
And Phebe and I were as joyful as they, 
How pleasant their sporting, how happy their time, 
When Spring, Love, and Beauty, were all in their prime 
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But now, in their frolics when by me they pass, 
I fling at their fleeces a handful of grass , 

Be still then I cry, for it makes me quite mad, 
To see you so merry while I am so sad 


Vv 


My dog I was ever well pleased to see 
Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me 
And Phebe was pleased too and to my dog said 
‘*Come hither, poor fellow and patted his head 
But now, when he s fawning I with a sour look 
Cry ‘“‘Sirrah and give him a blow with my crook 
And I Il give him another for why should not Tray 
Be as dull as his mister, when Phcebe s away 2? 


VI 


When walking with Phasbe what sights have I seen, 
How fair was the flower, how fresh was the green! 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the shade 
The corn fields and hedges, and every thing, made! 
But now she has left me though all are still there, 
They none of them now so delightful appear 
Twas nought but the magic, I find of her eyes, 

Made so many beautiful prospects arise 


VII 


Sweet music went with us both all the wood through 
The lark, linnet, throstle and nightingale too 
Winds over us whisper d flocks by us did bleat 
And chirp went the grasshopper under our feet 
But now she is absent, though still they sig on 
The woods are but lonely, the melody s gone 
Her voice in the concert, as now I have found, 
Gave every thing else its agreeable sound 


Rose, what 1s become of thy delicate hue? 
And where 1s the violet s beautiful blue ? 
Does aught of its sweetness the blossom beguile? 
That meadow, those daisies, why do they not smile @ 
Ah! rivals I see what it was that you drest, 
And made yourselves fine for—a place in her breast 
You put on your colours to pleasure her eye, 
To be pluck d by her hand, on her bosom to die 
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How slowly Time creeps till my Phebe return ! 
While amidst the soft zephyr s cool breezes I burn 
Methinks, if I knew whereabouts he would tread, 

I could breathe on his wings, and twould melt down the 
lead 

Fly swifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 

And rest so much longer for t when she 1s here 

Ah Colin! old Time 1s full of delay, 

Nor will budge one foot faster for all thou canst sav 


Will no pitying power, that hears me complain, 
Or cure my disquiet, or soften my pain 2 
To be cured, thou must Colin thy passion remove 
But what swain 1s so silly to hve without love ? 
No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return, 
For ne er was poor shepherd so sadly forloin 
Ah! what shall I do? I shall die with despair 
Take heed, all ye swains, how ye pit with your fan 


THE BEAU AND THE BEDI AMITT 


A patient in Bedlam that did pretty well 
Was permitted sometimes to go out of his ccll 
One day when they gave him that freedom, he spied 
A beauish young spark with a sword by his side 
With a huge silver hilt, and a scabbard of steel 
That swung at due length from his hip to his heel 
When he saw him advance on the gallery giound, 
‘The bedlamite ran, and survey d him all 10und 
While a waiter suppress d the young captain s alarm 
With—“ You need not to fear, sir, he 11 do you no hum 
At the last he broke out—.ye, a very fine show ' 
May I ask hem one question? “ Whats that? said the 
beau 
Pray whats that long dangling, cumbersome thang 
Which you seem to be teed to nith ribband and string ? 
Why that 1s my sword? —dnd what 2s a to do? 
** Kall my enemies, master, by running them through 
Kull your enemes! Kill a fool 8 head of your onn! 
They ll dre of themselves, af you let them alone 
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Tis poet was born in Scotland, about 1700 It was supposed that his father 
belong d to the proscribed clan of Macgregor and that on emigrating to the 
Lowlands he changed his name to Malloch which the poet afterwards Angli- 
cised into Mallet. James became tutor to the sons of the Duke of Montrose 
and afterwards he conducted them upon the grand tour On returning home 
he became a wit courtier and poet was admitted into the brilliant circles of 
fashion and the societies of the learned and talented and attamed distinction 
and wealth not so much by his intellectual merits as his dexterity in turning 
them to account. He died in April 1765 His poems with the exception of 
two ballads Edwin and Emma and William and Margaret are now in a great 
measure forgotten. 


WILLIAM AND MARGARET 


Twas at the silent, solemn hour, 
When night and morning meet 

In glided Margaret s grimly ghost, 
And stood at William s feet 


Her face was like an April morn, 
Clad in a wintery cloud 

And clay cold was her lily hand, 
That held her sable shroud 


So shall the fairest face appear 
When youth and years are flown 
Such 1s the robe that kings must wear, 
When death has reft their crown 


Her bloom was lke the springing flower, 
That sips the silver dew 

The rose was budded in her cheek, 
Just opening to the view 


But Love had like the canke: worm, 
Consumed her early prime 

The rose grew pale and left her cheek, 
She died before her time 


Awake! she cried, thy true love calls, 
Come from her midnight grave , 
Now let thy pity hear the maid 
‘Lhy love refused to save 


This 1s the dumb and dreary hour, 
When injured ghosts complain, 
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When yawning graves give up their dead, 
To haunt the faithless swain 


Bethink thee, William, of thy fault 
Thy pledge and broken oath ! 
And give me back my maiden vow, 

And give me back my troth 


Why did you promise love to me 
And not that promise keep 2 

Why did you swear my eyes we'e bright, 
Yet leave those eyes to weep 2 


How could you say my face was fan 
And yet that face forsake ? 

How could you win my virgin herrt 
Yet leave that heart to brevk 2 


Why did you say my lip was sweet 
And made the scarlet pale ? 

And why did I, young witless maid ! 
Believe the flattering tale ? 


That face alas! no more 1s fair, 
Those hps no longer red 

Dark are my eyes, now closed in death 
And every chaim 1s fled 


The hungry worm my sister 1s 
This winding sheet I wear 

And cold and weary lasts our night, 
Till that last moin appear 


But hark! the cock has warnd me hence, 
A long and late adieu! 

Come see, false man, how low she lies, 
Who died for love of you 


The lark sung loud the morning smiled, 
With beams of rosy red 

Tale William quaked 1n every limb, 
And raving left his bed 


He hied him to the fatal place 
Where Margaret s body lay 

And stretch d him on the green grass turf, 
That wrapp d her breathless clay 
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And thrice he call d on Margaret s name, 
And thrice he wept full sore 

Then laid his cheek to her cold grave, 
And word spoke never more ! 


EDWIN AND EMMA 


Far in the windings of a vale, 
Fast by a sheltering wood, 

The safe retreat of health and peace 
An humble cottage stood 


There beauteous Emma flourish d fan 
Beneath a mother s eye, 

Whose only wish on earth was now 
To see her blest, and die 


Ihe softest blush that Nature spreads 
Gave colour to her cheek 

Such orient colour smiles through heaven 
When vernal mornings break 


Nor let the pride of great ones scorn 
This charmer of the plains 

That sun who bids their diamonds blaze 
To paint our lily deigns 


Long had she fill d each youth with love, 
Each maiden with despair 

And though by all a wonder own d, 
‘Yet knew not she was tar 


Till Edwin came, the pride of swains, 
A soul devoid of art 

And from whose eye, serenely mild, 
Shone forth the feeling heart 


A mutual flame was quickly caught 
Was quickly too reveal d 

For neither bosom lodged a wish, 
That virtue keeps conceal d 


What happy hours of home felt bhi + 
Did love on both bestow ! 

But bliss too mighty long to last, 
Where fortune proves a foe 
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His sister, who, hke Envy form d, 
Like her im mischief joy d, 

To work them harm, with wicked ekull, 
Each darker art employ d 


The Father too, a sordid man, 
Who love nor pity knew, 

Was all unfeeling as the clod, 
From whence his riches grew 


Long had he seen their secret flame, 
And seen it long unmoved 

Then with a father s frown at last 
Had sternly disapproved 


In Edwin s gentle heart, a war 
Of differing passions strove 

His heart, that durst not disobey, 
Yet could not cease to love 


Denied her sight, he oft behind 
The spreading hawthorn crept, 
To snatch a glance, to mark the spot 
Where Emma walk d and wept 


Oft too on Stanemore » wintery waste 
Beneath the moonlight shade, 

In sighs to pour his soften d soul, 
The midnight mourner stray d 


His cheek, where health with beauty low d 
A deadly pale o eicast 

So fades the fresh rose in its prime, 
Before the northern blast 


The parents now, with late remorse, 
Hung oer his dying bed, 

And wearied heaven with fruitless vows, 
And truitless sorrows shed 


‘lis past! he cried—but if your souls 
Sweet mercy yet can move, 

Let these dim eyes once more behold, 
What they must ever love! 


She came, his cold hand softly touch d, 
And bathed with many a tear 

Fast falling o er the primrose pale, 
So morning dews appear 
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But oh! his sister s jealous caie, 
A cruel sister she! 

Forbade what Emma came to say— 
‘“*My Edwin, live for me! 


Now homeward as she hopeless wept 
The churchyard path along, 

The blast blew cold, the dark owl scream d 
Her lover s funeral song 


Amid the falling gloom of mght, 
Her startling fancy found 

In every bush his hovering shade, 
His groan in every sound 


Alone, appall d, thus had she pass d 
The visionary vale— 

When lo! the death bell smote her ear, 
Sad sounding in the gale! 


Just then she reachd with trembling step, 
Her aged mother s door— 

He s gone! she cried and I shall see 
That angel face no more 


I feel, I feel this breaking heart 
Beat high against my side— 

From her white arm down sunk he head 
She shivering sigh d, and died 


EPITAPH ON A YOUNG LADY 


This humble grave though no proud structures grace, 
Yet Truth and Goodness sanctify the place 

Yet blameless Virtue that adorn d thy bloom, 
Lamented maid! now weeps upon thy tomb 

O scaped from hfe! O safe on that calm shore 
Where sin, and pain, and passion, are no more! 
What never wealth could buy, nor power decree, 
eeerS and Pity, wait sincere on thee 

Lo! soft Remembrance drops a pious tear 

And holy Friendship stands a mourner here 
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He was the son of a physician, and was born at Blandford, in 1699 He first 
received his education at Winchester College where he distinguished himself 
by great proficiency in classical learning after which he was removed to New 
College As he studied for the Church, he was presented, in 1722 to the rectory 
of Pimpern in Dorsetshire Pitt was chiefly eminent as a translator and even 
while at college he rendered the whole of Lucian s Pharsalia into English verse 
He afterwards translated Vidas Art of Poetry and,encouraged by the recep 
tion with which it was welcomed, he in his thirtieth year commenced a trans- 
lation of Virgils Aneid, which he completed to the high satisfaction of the 
literary world. Pitt died in 1748 beloved by his people on account of his ami 
able character as well as by society at large on account of his talents and 


learning 


ON A SHADOW An OnE 


How are deluded human kind 
By empty shows betray d? 

In all their hopes and schemes they find 
A nothing or a shade 


The prospects of a truncheon cast 
The soldier on the wars, 

Dismiss d with shatter d limbs at last 
Brats, poverty, and scars 


The fond philosophers for gain 
Will leave unturn d no stone, 

But though they toil with endless pain 
They never find their own 


By the same rock the chemists diown, 
And find no friendly hold, 

But melt their ready specie down, 
In hopes of fancied gold 


What 1s the mad projector 8 care ? 
In hopes elate and swelling, 

He builds his castles in the am, 
Yet wants a house to dwell in 


At court the poor dependants fail, 
And damn their fruitless toil, 
When complimented thence to jail, 

And ruin d with a smile 
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How to philosophers will sound 
So strange a truth display d ? 

‘‘ There s not a substance to be found, 
But every wheie a shade 


FROM rHE ART OF PREACHING 


Some steal a page of sense from Tillotson, 
And then conclude divinely with their own 
Like oi] on water, mounts the prelate up 
His Grace 1s always sure to be at top 
That vein of mercury its beams will spread 
And shine more strongly through a mine of lead 
With such low arts your audience never bilk 
For who can bear a fustian lined with silk 2 
Sooner than preach such stuff I d walk the town, 
Without my scarf, in Whiston s draggled gown, 
Ply at the Chapter and at Childs, to 1ead 
For pence, and bury for a groat a head 


Some easy subject choose within your power, 
Or you can never hold out half an hour 
One rule observe this Sunday split your text 
Preach one part now, and t other half the neat 
Speak, look, and move with dignity and erse, 
Like mitred Secker you ll be sure to please 
But, if you whine hke boys at country schools, 
Can you be said to study Cambray s rules 2 
Begin with care, nor, like that curate vile, 
Set out m this high prancing stumbling style, 
‘¢ Whoever with a piercing eye can see 
Through the past records of futurity— 
All gape—no meaning—the puffd orator 
Talks much, and says just nothing for an hour 
Truth and the text he labours to display, 
Tull both are quite interpreted away 
So frugal dames insipid water pour, 
Till green, bohea, and coffee are no more 
His arguments in silly circles run 
Still round and round, and end where they begun 
So the poor turn spit, as the wheel runs round, 
The more he gains, the more he loses ground 
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Turis was a poet, who like Philips was asort of poetical mock-bird having no 
tune of his own, but readily catching that of any other author and upon this 
imitativeness his chief merit depends. He was born at Burton-upon-Trent in 
1705 He was educated at Westminster and subsequently at Cambridge, after 
which he studied at Lincoln sInn Being however of independent circumstances 
he did not engage in the active pursuits of the legal profession He was tw e 
elected member of Parliament for Wenlocke in Shropshire and he died in 1700 
His chief work is entitled A Pipe of Tobacco in which he has successfully nov 
tated some of our principal poets 


A PIPE OF FOBACCO 


IMITATION I—COLLEY CIBBER A New Yeai s Ove 


RECITATIVO 


Old Battle array, big with horror, 1s fled, 

And olive robed Peace again lifts up her head 
Sing ye Muses Tobacco the blessing of peace 
Was eve a nation so blessed as this 2 


When summer suns grow red with het, 
Tobacco tempers Phebus ire 
When wintry storms around us beat 
Tobacco cheers with gentle fire 
Yellow autumn youthful spring 
In thy praises jointly sing 


RECITATI O 


Like Neptune, Caesar guards Virgunan fleets, 
Fraught with Tobacco s balmy sweets 

Old Ocean trembles at Britannia s power 
And Boreas 1s afraid to roar 


Happy mortal! he who knows 

Pleasure which a pipe bestows, 
Curling eddies climb the room, 
Wafting round a mild perfume 


RECITATI 


T et foreign climes the wine and orange boast 
While wastes of war deform the teeming coast, 
Britannia, distant from each hostile sound, 
Enjoys a Pipe, with ease and freedom crown a 
E en restless faction finds itself most free, 

Or if a slave, a slave to hberty 
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Smuling years that gaily run 
Round the zodiac with the sun, 
Tell if ever you have seen 
Realms so quiet and serene 
British sons no longer now 
Hurl the bar or twang the bow, 
Nor of crimson combat think 
But securely smoke and dimk 


Smiling years, that galy run 
Round the zodiac with the un, 
Tell if ever you have seen 
Realms so quiet and serene 


IMITATION I1—AMBROSE PHILIPS, 


Little tube of mighty power, 
Charmer of an idle hour, 

Object of my warm desire 

Lip of wax and eye of fire 

And thy snowy taper wust, 
With my finger gently braced , 
And thy pretty swelling crest, 
With my little stopper prest 
And the sweetest bliss of blisses, 
Breathing from thy balmy kisses 
Happy thrice, and thrice again, 
Happiest he of happy men, 
Who when again the mght returns, 
When again the taper burns, 
When again the cricket 8 gay 
(Little cricket full of play), 

Can afford his tube to feed 
With the fragrant Indian weed 
Pleasure for a nose divine, 
Incense of the god of wine 
Happy thrice, and thnce again, 
Happiest he of happy men 


IMITATION II] —JAMES THOMSON 


O thou, matured by glad Hesperian suns, 
Tobacco, fountain pure of lemprd truth, 
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That looks the very soul whence pourmg thought 
Swarms all the nund_ absorpt his yellow care, 
And at cach puff maginaton burns 

Flash on thy bard, and with exalting fires 

Touch the mysterious lip that chants thy praise 
In strains to mortal sons of earth unknown 
Behold an engine, wrought from tawny mines 

Of ductile clay, with plastic vertue form d, 

And glazed magmnific o er I grasp, I fill 

From Petotheke with pungent powers perfumed, 
[tself one torto se all, where shines unbibid 
Each parent ray then rudely1amm d lume, 
With the red touch of zeal enkindling sheet, 
Mark d with Gebsonian lor. forth issue clouds, 
Thought thrilling, thirst inciting clouds around, 
And many mining fires I all the while, 

Lolling at ease, ezhale the breezy balm 

But chef, when Bacchus wont with thee to jon 
In gemal strife and orthodoxal ale, 

Stream life and joy wnto the Muse s bowl 

Oh be thou still sy great enspirer, thou 

My Afus: oh fan me with thy zephyrs boon , 
While I, in clouded tabernacle shiined, 

Burst forth all oracle and mystic song 


IMITATION V —ALFXANDER POPE 


Blest leaf! whose aromatic gales dispense 

To Templars modesty, to parsons sense 

So raptured priests at famed Dodonas shine, 
Drank inspiration from the steam divine 
Poison that cures, a vapour that affords 
Content, more solid than the smile of lords 
Rest to the weary, to the hungry food, 

The last kind refuge of the wise and good 
Inspired by thee, dull cits adjust the scale 

Of Lunope s peace, when other statesmen fail 
By thee protected, and thy sister, beer, 

Poets rejoice, nor think the bailiff near 

Nor less the critic owns thy genial aid, 

While supperless he plies the piddling trade 
What though to love and soft delights a foe, 
By ladies hated, hated by the beau? 

Yet social freedom, long to courts unknown, 
Fair health, fair truth, and virtue, are thy own 
Come to thy poet, come with healing wings, 
And let me taste thee unexcised by kings 
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Tus poet, whose talents scarcely obtained justice during his own day and 
who since that period has been almost entirely neglected, was the son of a dis- 
senting clergyman at Abingdon in Berkshire where he was born in 1712 He 
was originally bred to the humble business of a lmen draper which he followed 
in London and Ireland but finding no success intrade and becoming disgusted 
with his unpoetical occupati n he forsook the counter and became a literary 
ad enturer His verses were distinguished by correctness of taste and elegance 
of sentiment andhs Fables which he published in 1744 first brought him into 
notice He gained the patronage of Lord Lyttelton and other influential per 
sons and devoted himself to dramatic writing in which his Gamester wh h 
still keeps possession of the stage was eminently successful In 1751 Lord 
Lyttelton in conjunction with Dodsley planned a per odical called The World 

f which Moore was to enjoy the profits and the work went on prosperously tll 
the conclusion which preceded the death of Moore only by afew weeks He 
died in 1757 


THE RETURN OF THE PENITENT 


Lovely Penitent, arise, 
Come, and claim thy kindred skies 
Come, thy sister angels say, 
Thou hast wept thy stains away 
Let experience now decide, 
Twixt the good and evil tried 
In the smooth, enchanted ground, 
Say, unfold the treasures found 
Structures, raised by morning dreams 
Sands, that trip the flitting streams 
Down, that anchors on the «ur, 
Clouds, that paint then changes the1c 
Seas that smoothly dimpling’ he 
While the storm impends on high, 
Showing 1n an obvious glass, 
Joys, that in possession pass, 
Transient, fickle, hght, and gvy, 
Flattering only to betray 
What, alas, can hfe contain! 
Life like all its circles, vun! 
‘Will the stork, intending rest, 
On the billow build her nest ? 
Will the bee demand his store 
From the bleak and bladeless shore? 
Man alone, intent to stray, 
Ever turns from wisdom s wy, 
Lays up wealth in foreign land, 
Sows the sea, and ploughs the sand 
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Soon this elemental mass, 
Soon th mcumb ring world shall pass, 
Form be wrapt in wasting fire, 
Time be spent, and life expire 
Then, ye boasted works of men, 
Where 1s your asylum then 2 
Sons of pleasure, sons of care, 
Tell me, mortals, tell me where 2? 
Gone, like traces on the deep, 
Inke a sceptre grasp d m,sleep, 
Dews, exhaled from morning glades 
Melting snows, and gliding shades 
Pass the world, and what s behind ? 
Virtue s gold, by fire refined , 
From a universe depraved, 
From the wreck of nature saved 
Like the hfe supporting giain, 
I’ruit of patience, and of pun 
On the swain s autumnal day, 
Winnow d from the chaff away 
Little trembler fea no more 
Thou hast plenteous crops in store, 
Seed, by genial sorrows sown, 
More than all thy scorners own 
What though hostile earth despise 
Heav n beholds with gentler eyes 
Heav n thy friendless steps shall guide, 
Cheer thy hours, and guard thy side 
When the fatal trump shall sound, 
When th immortals pour around, 
Hieav n shall thy return attest, 
Hail d by myriads of the bless d 
Little native of the skies, 
Lovely penitent, arise, 
Calm thy bosom, clear thy brow, 
Virtue 1s thy sister now 
More delightful are my woes, 
Than the rapture pleasuie knows, 
Richer far the weeds I bring, 
Than the robes that grace a king 
On my wars of shortest date, 
Crowns of endless triumphs wait, 
On my cares, a period blessd, 
On my toils, eternal rest 
Come, with Virtue at thy side, 
Come, be every bar defied, 
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"Till we gain our native shove, 
Sister come, and turn no more 
From lablesf the Lad vs 


THF NIGHTINGAIE AND GLOW WORM A FABLE 


The prudent nymph, whose cheeks disclose 
The hly, and the blushing rose, 

From public view her charms will screen, 
And rarely in the crowd be seen, 

This simple truth shall keep her wise, 

“< The fairest fruits attract the flies 


One night a glow worm, proud ind vain, 
Contemplating her glittering train, 
Cried Sure there never was in natuie 
So elegant so fine a creature 
All other insects that I see 
The frugal ant, industrious bee 
Or wk worm with contempt I view 
With all that low mechanic ciew, 
Who servilely their hives employ 
In business, enemy to Joy 
Mean, vulgar herd! ye are my scorn 
For grandeur only I was born, 
Or sure am sprung from race divine, 
And placed on earth to live and shine 
Those hghts that sparkle so on high 
Are but the glow worms of the sky 
And kings on earth their gems admire 
Because they imitate my fire 
She spoke Attentive on a spray 
A Nightingale forbore his lay, 
He saw the shming morsel near 
And flew, directed by the glare, 
A while he gazed with sober look, 
And thus the trembling prey bespoke — 
Deluded fool, with pride elate, 
Know, tis thy beauty brings thy fate 
Less dazzling, long thou might st have lain 
Unheeded on the velvet plain 
Pride, soon or late, degraded mourns, 
And beauty wrecks whom she adorns 
From Fables for th Lad es 
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Tne author of the Seasons was born September 7th 1700 at Ednam in Rox. 
burgh of which parish his father was minister James received his education 
at the school of Jedburgh and there in the days of his boyhood, he showed 
his devotedness to poetry by composing fugitive pieces—and his ambition for 
higher excellence by throwing them into the fire on every new year’s day 
From Jedburgh he was removed to Edinburgh the University of which he 
entered with the intention of studying for the church but when his proba. 
tionary discourse in the divinity hall was delivered, the language was so ele 
vated and poetical that the Pr fessor of Divinity rebuked him for writing in 
a style so far beyond the capacities of any ordinary audience Thomson 
di gusted at this severe check resolved to abandon al) hopes of the church 
and repair to London as the place where talent would be certain to prosper 
and on | is arrival in the metropolis he found his countryman Mallet m whom 
he afterwards experienced a steady and influential friend 

The first entrance of Thomson into Lond n however was accomp ni d 
with serious difficult es His st oes were worn out with the pilgrimage wl ile 
his pockets contained nothing but 11s Winter from which to raise th neces- 
sary supplies ‘lis poem too vas so much out of the common style that 
the publi hers among wh m he hawked it d murred at the rsk of the spe u 
lation and refused to undertak 1 At last Mr Millar purch s ditfr 

mal]l sum and ventured to publi h it but even then tho work tl reatened to 
he d d upon the sh Ives but for a fortunate accident Mr Whatl y a 
lterary g ntlema_ ha ing seen the production was so struck by its merits 
that h bla ed its ex Ilen th ul the town and excit d the att nti n of 
th publi in its telalf It gradually become p pul r and the reputation 

f th ctnbefriend d stranger wa. at length est bl shed up n a solil founda- 
tion In tl foll wing y ar (1 7) Th ms) publish d the next part f hi 
Sca ns entthd Summ r a pom Onthe Death of Sr Isaac Nevt n and 
Bt nna and n 1728 appeared Spring <A for Autumn, its publ t 
wa dJI yed til 1730 but the p et of The Seasons had already turne | | 
atte t nt th dr ni andi 1727 h produced the tr g dy of Sopl b 
whi h becane p pular b au tke puble were letermmed in spite f th 

wn f lng to dmreit Th mson was n w at th height of p pular ty 
His c rcum t neces wer prosperous and m onsequn_ of lis merit d r p 
tati n he ws selected to ac mpany Mr Clarle Talbot ld tsn f the 
Ch ncell r upon the grand tou On his y turn he publihed thefut f 
h_ obser ations during two years u derthe ttl f Lt rty a p em infi 
b oks which the autlor reg ri das the best f tis w rk but the pul] 
was andta ever continued t b fa diff rent pinion s_ that the unf r 
tunate poem has seliom founda _ ader 

In onsequ ce of the death of th Clanc Nor Thoms n was reduced fron . 
situat on of ease and affluence t hi f rm r tate of indigen e which rou ed 
hin titutronal in lolence to exert on and as he re olved to devote hm If 
to dramatic writ ng he produced in 1738 the trag dy of Agamemnon wh th 
was not successful in representation although it was ountenanced by Pope 
H_ tlen produ ed Edward and Eleonora tut in onsequen e of the stri t cen 
8 rsh p whi h was e tablished upon plays of a politi al tendency a li ense t 
repre ent it w s refused Shortly after he wrotc in conjunct on with Mallet 
The M que of Alfred and m1745  ppeared his Tancred and Sigismunda 
th most successful of all his dramatic productions A favourable change now 
took place upon I1s fortunes for in addition to a pension which he enjoyed 
from the Pr nce of Wales of 100/ per annum he was appointed Surveyor 
general of the Leeward Isles which after deiicting the salary allowed to 
his deputy yielded 3002 more The last work which Thomson published, was 
his exquisite poem The Castle of Indolence the best of his productions that 
seem to have flowed con amore from the mnermost depths of lis heart and 

hi h he had spent years in considering and corr cting He did not li e long 
after this work had been published and his death occurred August 27 1748 
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CHARITY INSPIRED BY SPRING 


Hence! from the bounteous walke 
Of flowing Spring ye sordid sons of earth, 
Hard and unfeeling of another s woe! 
Or only lavish to yourselves away! 
But come, ye generous minds, in whose wide thought, 
Of all his works, creative Bounty burns 
With warmest beam and on your open front 
And hberal eye, sits, from his dark retreat 
Inviting modest Want Nor, till mvoked 
Can restless goodness wait your active search 
Leaves no cold wintry corner unexplored , 
Like silent-working Heaven, surprising oft 
The lonely heart with unexpected good 
For you the roving spint of the wind 
Blows Spring abroad, for you the teeming clouds 
Descend in gladsome plenty o er the world, 
And the sun sheds his kindest rays for you, 
Ye flower of human race! In these green days, 
Reviving sickness lifts her languid head 
Life flows afresh, and young eyed Health exalts 
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Ihe whole creation round Contentment yalks 
The sunny glade, and feels an inward bliss 
Spring o er his mind, beyond the power of kings 


To purchase 
I Spring 


SHEEP SHEARINC 


Or rushing thence in one diffusive band, 
They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compell d to where the mazy 1unning brook 
orms a deep pool this bank abrupt and high 
And that fair spreading in a pebbled shoie 
Urged to the giddy brmk much 1s the toil 
The clamour much of men and boys and dogs 
Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides And oft the swain, 
On some imp‘tient seizmg hurls them in 
Embolden d then no: hesitating mole 
Fast fast they plunge amid the flashing wave, 
And panting labour to the farthest shoie 
Repeated this till deep the well woshd fleece 
Has drunk the flood and from his lively haunt 
The trout 1s banish d by the sordid stream 
Heavy and dripping, to the brcezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race where as they spicad 
Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray 
Inly distuib d, and wondering what this wild 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud complaints 
The country fill and, toss d fiom 10ck to 10ck, 
Incessant bleatings 1un around the hills 
At last of snowy white, the gather d flocks 
Are in the wattled pen innumerous press d 
Head above head and, ranged in lusty 10ws 
The shepherds sit, and whet the sounding sheais 
The housewife waits to roll her fleecy stores 
With all her gay dress d maids attending round 
One, chef in gracious dignity enthroned, 

Shines o er the rest, the pastoral queen, and rays 
Her smiles, sweet beaming, on her shepherd king 
While the glad circle round them yield their souls 
To festive mirth, and wit that knows no gall 
Meantime their joyous task goes on apace 

Some mingling stir the melted tar and some, 
Deep on the new shorn vagrant s heaving side, 
To stamp his master s cipher ready stand, 
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Others th unwilling wether drag along 

And, glorying in hts mght the sturdy boy 
Holds by the twisted horns th indignant ram 
Behold where bound, and of its robe bereft, 
By needy man that all depending lord, 

How meek, how patient the mild creature hes! 
What softness in 1ts melancholy face, 

What dumb complainmg innocence appears! 
Fer not, ye gentle tribes tis not the knife 
Of horrid slau;hter that 1s o er you waved 

No tis the tender swain s well guided shears, 
Who having now to pay his annual care, 
Borrow d your fleece to you a cumbrous load, 
Will send you bounding to your hills again 


bo omSu i er 


A TON HUNIINC BANQUET 


But first the fuel d chimney blazes wide 
The tankuds foam and the stiong table groans 
Beneath the smoking sirloin stretch d immense 
from side to side in which with desperate knife 
They deep incision make «and talk the while 
Of Fngland » glory, ne er to be defaced 
While hence they borrow vijou: oi wmun 
Into the pasty plunged at intervals, 
If stomach keen cxn intervals allow 
Relating all the glouies of the cha c 
Then sited Hunger bids his biothe: Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl the mighty bowl, 
Swell d high with hery juice steams hbeial 10und 
A potent gue delicious as the breith 
Of Mia to the love sick shepherdess, 
On violets diffused, while sott she hears 
Her panting shepheid stealing to hei aims 
Nor wanting 1s the brown Octobe: drawn, 
Mature and perfect from his dark retreat 
Of thirty yews, and now his honest front 
1 lames in the hyht 1efulgent not vfrad 
kv n with the vineyard s best produce to vie 
To cheat the thirsty moments whist a while 
Walks his dull round, beneath 1 cloud of smoke, 
Wreath d, fragrant fiom the pipe, or the quick dice, 
In thunder leaping fiom the box, awake 
The sounding gammon_ while romp loving miss 
Is haul d about im gallantry robust 
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At last these puling idlenesses lad 
Aside, frequent and full, the dry divan 
Close im firm circle, and set, ardent, in 
For serious drinking Nor evasion sly, 
Nor sober shift, is to the pukmg wretch 
Indulged apart, but earnest, brimming bowls 
Lave every soul, the table floating round, 
And pavement, faithless to the fuddled foot 
Thus as they swim in mutual swill, the talk, 
Vociferous at once from twenty tongues, 
Reels fast from theme to theme from horses, hounds, 
To church or mistress, politics or ghost, 
In endless mazes, intricate, perplex d 
Mean time, with sudden interruption loud, 
Th impatient catch bursts from the joyous heart, 
That moment touch d is every kindred soul 
And, openmg in a full mouth d cry of joy, 
The laugh, the slap the jocund curse, go round 
While trom their slumbers shook, the kennell d hounds 
Mix in the music of the day again 
As when the tempest, that has vex d the deep 
The dark mght long, with famter murmurs falls 
So gradual sinks ther mirth The feeble tongues 
Unable to take up the cumbrous word, 
Lie quite dissolved Before their maudlin eyes, 
Seen dim, and blue, the double tapers dance, 
Like the sun wading through the misty sky 
Then shding soft, they drop Confused above, 
Glasses and bottles, pipes and gazetteeis, 
As if the table ev n itself was drunk, 
T 1e a wet broken scene and wide, below, 
Is heap d the social slaughter where astride 
The lubber Power in filthy triumph sits, 
Slumberous, inclining still from side to side 
And steeps them drench d in potent sleep till morn 
Perhaps some doctor, of tremendous paunch, 
Awful and deep a black abyss of drink, 
Out lives them all and from his buried flock 
Retiring full of rumination sad 
Laments the weakness of these latter times 

Fi m Ar tumn 


THE TRAVELLER LOST IN THE SNOW 


As thus the snows arise, and foul, and fierce, 
All Winter drives along the darken d air, 
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In his own loose revolving fields, the swain 

Disaster d stands sees other hills ascend, 

Of unknown joyless brow and other scenes, 

Of horrid prospect shag the trackless plain 

Nor finds the river nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the forraless wild but wanders on 

From hill to dale, still more and more astray , 

Impatient flouncing through the dnfted heaps, 

Stung with the thoughts of home the thoughts of home 

Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt How sinks his soul! 

What black despair, what horror, fills his heart ! 

When for the dusky spot which fancy feign d 

His tufted cottage rising through the snow, 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 

lar from the track and blest vbode of man 

W1 ue round him night resistless closes fast 

And every tempest howling o er his head, 

Renders the savage wilderness more wild 

Then throng the busy shapes into his mind 

Ot cover d pits unfathomably deep 

A dire descent! beyond the power of frost 

Of faithless boys of precipices huge 

Smooth d up with snow and what 1s land unknown, 

What water of the still unfrozen spring, 

In the loose maish or solitary lake, 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils 

These check his fearful steps and down he sinks 

Beneath the shelter of the shapeless diift 

Thinking o er all the bitterness of death 

Mix d with the tender anguish natuie shoots 

Through the wrung bosom of the dying man, 

His wife his children, and his friends, unseen 

In vain for him th officious wife prepares 

The fire fan blaznmg «nd the vestment warm 

In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the mm,ling storm, demand their sire, 

With teais of artless mnocence Als! 

No: wife nor childien more shall he behold 

Noi friends nor sacred home On every neive 

The deadly winter seizes shuts up sense 

And, o er his inmost vitals creeping cold 

Lays him along the snow» a stiffen d corse, 

Stretch d out, and bleaching in the northern blast 
F Waater 
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DESCRIPIION OF THE SCENERY AROUND THE CASfLF 
OF INDOLENCL 


In lowly dale, fast by a river s side, 
With woody hill o er hill encompass d round 
A most enchanting wizard did abide, 
Than whom a fiend more fell 1s no where found 
It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground , 
And there a season atween June and May 
Half prankt with spring, with summer half mlnown d 
A listless climate made, where sooth to say 
No living wight could work ne cared ev n for play 


Was nought around but images of 1est 

Sleep soothing groves, ind quiet lawns between 

And flowery beds that slumberous influence kest, 

From poppies breathed and beds of pleasant green 

Where neve yet was creeping creature seen 

Meantime unnumber d glittering streamlets play d, 

And hurled every where their waters sheen 

That, as they bicker d thiough the sunny glade 
Though restless still themselves, a lullingy murmu madc 


Join d to the piattle of the purling rills 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vile 
And flocks loud bleating fiom the distant hills 
And vacant shcpherds piping in the dale 
And now and then sweet Philon el would wail, 
Or stock doves plain amid the forest deep 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing galc 
And still a coil the giasshoppe: did keep 

Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to slecp 


TF ull in the passage of the vale above, 
A sable, silent, solemn forest stood 
Where nought but shadowy forms was seen to move 
As Idless fancy d in her dreaming mood 
And up the hills on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, ay waving, to 1nd fro 
Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood 
And where this valley winded out, below, 
‘The murmuring main was heard, and scarecly heud to 
flow 


A pleasing land of drowsy head it was 

Of dreams that wave before the half shut eye 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

F or ever flushing round a summei sky 
There eke the soft dehghts, that witchingly 
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Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 

And the calm pleasures always hover d nigh, 

But whate er smack d of noyance, or unrest, 
Was far far off expell d from this delicious nest 


The landskip such, mspiring perfect ease, 
Where Indolence (for so the wizard hight) 
Close hid his castle mid embowermg trees, 
That half shut out the beams of Phebus bright, 
And made a kind of checker d day and mght 
Meanwhile, unceasing at the massy gate, 
Beneath a spacious palm the wicked wight 
Was placed and to his lute, of cruel fate, 
And labour harsh, complain d, lamenting man » est ite 
Fo omTle Cathe fI dolnc Cant I 


THI AOLIAN HARP 


Each sound too here to languishment inclined 
Lull d the weak bosom, and induced ease, 
Aenial music in the warbling wind, 
At distance rising oft by small degrees 
Nearer and nearer came, till o er the tiees 
It hung and breathed such soul dissolyin, um , 
As did, alas! with soft perdition please 
Entangled deep in its enchanting snaies 

The listening heart forgot all duties and all cue 


A certun music never known before 

Heie lull d the pensive melancholy mind 

Full easily obtand Behoves no more, 

But sidelong, to the gently waving wind, 

To lny the well tuned instrument reclined 

From which, with airy flying fingers hght 

Beyond each mortal touch the most 1efined 

The god of winds drew sounds of deep delight 
Whence, with just cause, the hup of Aéolus it hight 


Ah me! what hand can touch the stiing so fine 2 
Who up the lofty diapasan 1oll 

Such sweet such sad, such solemn 1115 divine, 
Then let them down again into the soul? 

Now rising love they fannd now pleasing dole 
They breathed, m tende: musings through the heut 
And now 1 giaver sacred sti un they stole, 
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As when seriphic hands an hymn impart 


Wild warbling nature all, above the 1each of art! 
From the Ca tle of Indolenc Cantu I 


THE MISERIES OF INDOLENCE. 


‘ Ye impious wretches quoth the kmght in wrath 
‘Your happiness behold! —Then straight a wand 
He waved, an anti magic power that hath 

‘Lruth from illusive falsehood to command 

Sudden the landskip sinks on every hand 

Ihe pure quick streams are marshy puddles found 
On baleful heaths the groves all blacken d stand 

And, oer the weedy foul abhorred ground, 

Snakes, adders, toads, each loathsome creature, criwls 
around 


And here and there on trees by hghtning scathed, 
Unhappy wights who loathed hfe yhung 
Or, mn fresh gore 1nd recent muider bathed 
They weltering lay, or else, mfurite flung 
Into the gloomy flood, while ravens sung 
The funeral dirge, they down the torrent roll d 
These by distemper d blood to madness stung, 
Had doomd themselves whence oft, when mght 
controll d 
The world ieturning lithe: then sad spirits howl d 


Meantime a moving scene was open lud 

That lazar hou e, I whilom mm my lay, 

Depainted have, its horrors deep display d 

And gave unnumber d wretches to the day 

Who tossing there in squalid misery lay 

Soon as of sacred hight th unwonted smile 

Pour d on these living catacombs its ray, 

Though the drear caverns stretching many a mile 
The sick up raised then heads, and droppd their woes 

awhile 


‘“‘Q, heaven! (they cried) and do we once morc sce 
Yon blessed sun, and this green earth so fair? 

Are we from noisome damps of pest house free? 
And dimk our souls the sweet ethereal air? 

O thou! or knight, 0:1 god! who holdest there 
That fiend, oh, keep him in eternal chains! 

But what for us, the children of despair, 

Brought to the brink of hell, what hope 1emains? 


Repentance does itself but aggravate ou) pains 
Fiom The Castic of Indol n Cot I 
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He was born in Caermarthenshire Wales n1700 and was educated at West. 
minster School after which he devoted himself to the profession of a painter 
but he studied the sister art of poetry as well as painting and in 1727 published 
Grongar Hill In the pursuit of excellence in his professional art, he tra elled 
to Italy and on his return to England in 1740 he published The Ruins of Rome 
After this he married a lady of the name of Ensor whose grandmother as he 
t Ilsus was a Shakspeare descended from a brother of every body s Shak 
speae and abandoning at the same time his pi torial occupation, he entered 
ito holy orders and became an humble curate in 1757 he published his chief 
po m The Fleece and died in the followmg yea The popularity of Dyer 
has scarcely been equal to his merits although s me of his own contemporaries 
could appreciate and acknowledge them and Akens de an incontestable judge 
of p etical excellence declared that he would regulate his opinion of the 

igning taste by the fate of Dyer s Fleece 


RECOMMENDATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Gold cannot gold appear until] man »5 toil 
Discloses wide the mountain s hidden ribs, 
And digs the dusky ore, and break» and grinds 
Its gritty parts, and laves m hmpid streams, 
With oft repeated toil and oft in fire 
The metal purifes with the fatigue, 
And tedious process of its painful works 
The lusty sicken, and the feeble die 

But cheerful are the labours of the loom 
By health and ease accompanied they bring 
Superio: treasures speedier to the state 
Than those of deep Peruviimn mines where slaves 
(Wretched requital) drink, with trembling hand 
Pale palsy s baneful cup Oui happy swiins 
Behold arising in then fattenin, flocks 
A double wealth more rich than Belgium 5 boast 
Who ends the culture of the flaxen reed 
O1 the Cathayan s, whose ignoblei care 
Nurses the silkworm or of Indias sons 
Who plant the cotton grove by Ganges stievm 
Noi do their toils and products furnish more, 
Than gauds and dresses, of fantastic web 
To the luxurious but our kinder toils 
Give clothing to necessity keep warm 
th unhappy wanderer, on the mountain wild 
Benighted, while the tempest beats around 

No ye soft sons of Ganges and of Ind, 
Ye feebly delicate, life little needs 
Your femme toys, nor asks your nervcless um 
To cast the strong flung shuttle, 01 the spear 
Can ye defend you countiy fiom the storm 
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Of strong invasion 2 Can ye want endure 
In the besieged foit, with courage firm 2 
Can ye the weather beaten vessel steer 
Climb the tall mast, direct the stubborn helm, 
Mid wild discordant waves, with steady couisc 2 
Can ye lead out, to distant colonies, 
Th oeifiowings of a people, or your wrong d 
Brcthren, by impious persecution driven, 
And arm their breasts with fortitude to try 
New regions’ climes, though barren, yet beyond 
The baneful power of tyrants? These arc decd» 
To which their hardy labours well prepare 
The sinewy arm of Albions sons Pursue 
Ye sons of Albion with a yielding heait 
Your hardy labours let the sounding loom 
Mix with the melody of every vale 
The loom that long renownd wide envied gift 
Of wealthy Flandrii who the boon received 
From fan Venetia she from Greciwn nymphs 
They fiom Phenicc, who obtain d the dole 
From old Aigyptus ‘Lhus around the globe 
The golden footed sciences their pith 
Mark lke the sun, enkindling lie and joy 
And follow d close by Ignorance and Piidc 
Lead Day and Night oer realms 

Fo 7) I P ok WH 


LTROSEFCL LROM CRONCAR HITT 


Now I gain the mountain s brow 
What a landscape lics below! 
No clouds, no vapours, intervene 
But the gay the open scene, 
Does the face of Nature show 
Tn all the hues of heaven s bow! 
And, swelling to embrace the liglit, 
Spreads aiound benéath the sight 
Old castles on the cliffs arisc 
Proudly towermg in the skies! 
Rushing from the woods the spucs 
Seem from hence ascending fires! 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain heads! 
Guilds the fleeces of the flocks 
And glitters on the bioken rocks! 
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Below me trees unnumber d nse 
Beautiful in various dyes 
I'he gloomy pine, the poplar blue 
Ihe yellow beech the sable yew, 
The slender fir that taper grows, 
The sturdy oak with broad spread boughs 
And beyond the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phyllis, Queen of Love! 
Gaudy as the opening dawn, 
Lies a long and level lawn, 
On which a dark hill steep and ngh 
Holds and charms the wandering eye! 
Deep are his feet in Towy s flood, 
His sides are clothed with waving wood, 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 
That cast an awful look below 
Whoce ragged walls the ivy creeps 
And with her arms from falling keeps 
So both a safety from the wind 
On mutual dependence find 
Tis now the ravens bleak abode 
Tis now th apartment of the toad 
And there the fox securely feeds 
And there the poisonous adder breed , 
Conceal d in ruins, moss and weeds 
While ever and anon there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder d walls 
Yet time has seen that lifts the low 
And level lays the lofty brow 
Has seen this broken pile complete, 
Big with the vanity of state 
But transient 1s the smile of fate! 
A little rule a little sway 
A sunbeam i a winter s day 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave 
And see the rivers how they run 
Thiough woods and meads in shide and un 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep 
I ike human hfe to endless sleep! 
Thus is Nature s vesture wrought 
To instruct our windering theught 
Thus she dresses green and gay 
To disperse ou cares away 
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ver charming, ever new, 
When will the landscape tire the view 2 
Ihe fountain s fall, the nver s flow, 
The woody valleys, warm and low 
The windy summit, wild and high, 
Roughly rushing on the sky! 
The pleasant seat, the ruin d tower, 
The naked rock, the shady bower, 
The town and village dome and farm, 
Iuach give each a double charm, 
As pearls upon an Xthiop s am 


FROM THE RUINS OF KRUMF 


Yet once agaun my Muse 

Yet once again, and soar a loftier flight 
Lo! the 1esistless theme impeiial Rome 

Falln falln, a silent heap hei heroes all 
Sunk in their urns’ bchold the pride of pomp, 
The throne of nations falln obscured in dust, 
Ev n yet majestical the solemn scene 
BKlates the soul, while now the 11sing sun 
Flames on the ruins in the pure: air 
Towermg aloft, upon the glittering pla, 
Like broken rocks 1 vast circumference 
Rent palaces, crushd columns 11fled molec 
Fanes roll d on fanes, and tombs on buricd tomb 

Deep les in dust the Theban obelisk 
Immense along the waste munutei art 
Glicoman forms, or Plidian subtly fan, 
Oerwhelming as th mmmense Leviathan 
‘The finnv brood, when near Iernes shore 
Outstretch d unwieldy, his island length appeai» 
Above the foamy flood Globose and huge 
Grey mouldering temples swell, and wide o crcast 
Ihe solitary landscape, hills and woods, 
And boundless wilds, while the vine mantled brows 
The pendent goats unveil, regardless they 
Of hourly peril, though the clifted domes 
Tremble to every wind The pilgrim oft 
At dead of might, mid his oraison hears 
Aghast the voice of time, disparting towers, 
Tumbling all precipitate down dash d, 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon 
While murmurs soothe each awful interval 
Of ever falling waters 
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Or the personal history of this poet wi ose writings do not seem to have be n 
k own proportionably to their deserts very little can be ascertained He was 
prob bly born about the year 1700 and studied at Christ Church Oxford, where 
he took his degree of Master of Arts His views being directed to the church 
he entered into ord rs and wes appointed Vicar of Starting in Sussex where 
he died in 1744. His Man of Taste 1s a biting satire upon the gentlemen of 
fashion and vertfi of his own day Besides this poem he wrote The Crooked 
S xp nce in imitati n of Plilipss Splendid Shilling and a political sat r 

ntitled The Art of P liti 


I ROM THF MAN OF TASTE. 


But not to wnitings I confine my pen 
I have a taste for buildings, music, men 
Young travell d coxcombs mighty knowledge boast 
With superficial smattering at most 
Not s0 my mind unsitisfied with hints 
Knows more than Budgell wiites, or Roberts prints 
I know the town, all houses I have seen, 
From Hyde Paik corne: down to Bednal Green 
Sure wretched Wren was taught by bunghng Jones 
To murdcr mortar, and disfigure stones! 
Who in Whitehall can symmetry discern 2 
I rechon Covent Garden church a barn 
Nor hate I less thy vile cathedial Paul! 
Ihe chon s too big, the cupola s too small 
Substantial walls wd heavy roofs I lke 
Tis Vanbiugh s structures that my fancy stnke 
Such noble ruins every pile would make, 
I wish they d tumble for the prospect s sake 
To lofty Chelsea, or to Greenwich dome, 
Soldiers and sailors all are welcomed home 
Her poor to pulaces Britanma brings 
St James s hospital may serve for kings 
Buildings so happily I understand 
That for one house Id mortgage all my land 
Doric, Iomc, shall not there be found, 
But it shall cost me threescore thousand pound 
irom out my honest workmen I ll select 
A bricklayer, and proclaim him architect, 
First bid him build me a stupendous dome, 
Which having finish d, we set out for Rome 
Take a week s view of Venice and the Brent 
Stare round, see nothing and come home content 
Ill have my villa, too, a sweet abode, 
Tts situation shall be London 10ad 
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Pots o er the doo: I ll place lke cit s balconies, 
Which Bentley calls the gardens of Adonis 
Ill have my gardens in the fashion too, 
For what 1s beautiful that 1s not new 2 
Fur four legg d temples, theatres that vie 
With all the angles of a Christmas pie 
Does it not merit the beholder s praise, 
What s high to sink, and what 1s low to raise? 
Slopes shall ascend where once a green house stood, 
And in my house pond I will plant a wood 
Let misers dread the hoarded gold to waste 
Expense and alterition shows a tiste 
In curious puntings J m exceeding nice, 
And know their several beauties by their price 
Auctions 1nd sales I constantly attend, 
But choose my pictures by 1 skilful friend 
Originals and copies much the same, 
lhe picture s value 1s the painter s name 
My taste in sculpture from my choice 1s seen 
I buy no statues that 1re not obscene 
In spite of Addison and ancient Rome 
Sn Cloudesley Shovels 1s my favourite tomb 
How oft have I with admiration stood, 
lo view some city magistrate in wood! 
I gaze with pleasure on a lord mayor s head, 
Cast with propriety in gilded lead 
Oh could I view, through London as I pass 
Some broad Sir Balaam in Corinthian brass 
High on a pedestal, ye freemen, place 
His magisterial paunch and griping face 
I etter d and gilt, let him adorn Cheapside, 
And grant the tradesman what a king s denied 
Old coins and medals I collect, tis true 
Sir Andrew has em, and [1] have em too 
But among friends, if I the truth mht spenk, 
I hke the modern, and despise th antique 
Though in the drawers of my japan bureau 
To lady Gripeall I the Czesars show 
‘Lis equal to her ladyship or me 
A copper Otho, or a Scotch bawbee 
Without Itahan or without an ear, 
lo Bononcim s music IJ adhere, 
Music has charms to soothe a savage breast, 
And therefore proper at a sheriff s feast 
My soul has oft a secret pleasure found 
In the harmonious bagpipe s lofty sound 
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Bagpipes for men, shrill German flutes for boys, 
Im knglish born, and love a grumbling noise 
The stage should yield the solemn organ s note, 
And Scripture tremble in the eunuch s throat 
Let Senesino sing what David wnit, 
And hallelujahs charm the pious pit 
Lager mm throngs the town to Esther came, 
And oratorio was a lucky name 
Thou, Heidegger! the Lnglish taste hast found 
And rul st the mob of quality with sound 
In Lent if masquerades displease the town, 
Call em ndottos, and they still go down 
Go on prince Phiz! to please the British nation, 
Call thy next masquerade a convocation 

Bears hons wolves and elephants, I bieed 
And Philosophical Transactions read 
Neat lodge Ill be Freemason nothing les , 
Unless I happen to be F RS 

I have 1 palate and (as yet) two ears, 
Tit company for porters o1 for peers 
Of every useful knowledge I ve a shaie, 
But my top talent 1s 2 bill of fue 
Suloms and 1umps of beef offend my eyes 
Pleased with froys flicasseed and coacomb pies 
Di hes I choose thou,h httle yet genteel 
Snuls the first course, and peepers crown the meal 
Pigs heads with hin on much my fancy please, 
I love youn, cauliflow rs if stew d in cheese 
And give ten guincas for 1 pint of peas 

Oh could 1 Buitish barony be sold! 
Iwould busht honow buy with dazzling gold 
Could I the privilege of peer procuieg 
The nch Id bully and oppress the poor 
To 51ve iswiong but it is wronger still 
On iny teims to pay 1 tradesman » bill 
Id make the insolent mechanics stay 
And | cep my ready money all tor play 
Td try if any plevsure could be found 
In tossing up for twenty thousand pound 
Had I whole counties, I to Winte s would go 
And set lind woods and 1vers at a throw 
But should I meet with an unlucky run, 
And 1t 1 throw be gloriously undone 
My debts of honour Id discharge the first, 
Let all my lawful creditors be cursed 
My title would preserve me from arrest 
And seizing hued horses 18 1 jest 
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Tuts writer of poctry history and sermons was born it is probable about 
1700 He was educated at Marlborough C llege and took his degree of Mast r 
of Arts at Oxford His first attempt at authorship was in 1727 when he pub- 
lished a collection of Poems, most of which he boasted he had composed when he 
was under the age of nineteen He afterwards published an Essay on Satire 
and another on Reason in both of which he is supposed to have been assisted by 
Pope Among his other literary labours, Harte was persuaded to write a life of 
the renowned Gustavus Adolph is for which purpose he collected an immense 
quantity of materials during several years fresearch chiefly upon the continent 
but when the work was published the style was so obscure and s0 vitiated wit} 
foreign idioms as to be utterly unpalatable to the precise and formal taste of 
his own day Now however that historical accuracy is valued for its own sake 
Harte s History of Gustavus is prized as it ought to be and is continually n 
creasing in popularity He died in 1774 The poetry of Harte 1s generally 
incouth and pedant c but in many instance it evinces deep thought and affords 
food for important reflection 


EXAMPLES OF THE CREAT WHO REIIRED FROM THE WORT D 


Why dwells my unoffended eye 

On yon blank desert s trackless waste, 
All dreary ewrth, or cheerless sky, 

Like ocean wild, and bleak, and vast? 
There Lysidor s enamour d reed 

Ne er taught the plains Eudosia s praise 
There herds were rarely known to feed, 
Or birds to sing, or flochs to graze 

Yet does my soul complacence find 
All, all from thee, 

Supremely gracious Deity, 

Corrector ot the mind! 


Scipio sought virtue in his prime, 

And, having early gain d the prize 
Stole from th ungrateful world in time, 
Contented to be low and wise! 

He served the state with zeal and force, 
And then with dignity retired, 
Dismounting from th unruly horse, 

To rule himself, as sense required 
Without a sigh, he power resign d ———~ 
All, all from thee, 

Supremely gracious Deity, 

Corrector of the mind! 


When Dhocletian sought repose, 

Cloy d and fatigued with nauseous power, 
He left his empire to his foes 

For fools t admire, and rogues devou 
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Rich ir his poverty, he bought 

Retirement s innocence and health 

With his own hands the monarch wrought, 
And changed a throne for Ceres wealth 
Toil soothed his cares, his blood refined 
And all from thee 

Supremely gracious Deity, 

Composer of the mind! 





He, who had ruled the world, exchanged 
His sceptre for the peasant s spade, 
Postponmg (as through groves he ranged) 
Court splendour to the rural shade 

Child of his hand, th engrafted thorn 
More than the victor laurel pleased 

Heart s ease and meadow sweet, adorn 
The brow, from civic garlands eased 
Fortune, however poor, was kind 
All, all from thee 

Supremely gracious Deity 
Corrector of the mind! 





Thus Charles with justice styled the Great 
For valour, piety, and laws 

Resign d two empires to etreat 

And from a throne to shades withdraws 

In vain (to sooth a monarch s pride) 

His yoke the willing Persian bore 

In vain the Saracen complied, 

And fierce Northumbrians stain d with gore 
One Gallic farm his cares confined, 

And all from thee 

Supremely gracious Deity 

Compocer of the mind! 


Observant of th Almghty will, 
Prescient 1n faith, and pleased with toil, 
Abram Chaldea left to till 

The moss grown Haran s flinty soil 
Hydras of thorns absorb d his gain 
The commonwealth of weeds rebell d, 
But labour tamed th ungrateful plain, 
And famine was by art repell d 
Patience made churlish nature kind —— 
All all from thee 

Supremely gracious Deity, 

Corrector of the mind! 
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A FREQUENT and very foolish scruple has been often entertained about admit. 
ting this author into the list of British poets We conceive that such fastidious 
ness was greatly out of place The popular feeling of a whole century has cherished 
Blair s Grave as a standard poetical work and a suffrage of this nature is a suf 
ficient refutation of whole volumes of carping criticism 

Robert Blair was born about the beginning of the seventeenth century His 
father the Rev David Blair was one of the ministers of Ldinburgh and a chap. 
lain to the king The author of The Grave was destined to the Scottish church 
and received his education at the University of Edinburgh and in 173] he was 
ordained minister of Athelstaneford, in East Lothian His fortune indepen. 
dently of his profession was comfortable and his ambition moderate so that he 

never changed nor wished to change his place accordingly he attached him 
self to his humble charge for life and combined in his own person the two 
happiest states—that of a country gentleman and a rural divine He was dis 
tinguished, not only by devotedness to his clerical duties and the affection of 
his parishioners but by his love of elegant and philosophical studies among 
which may be mentioned botany and optics in which he made great proficiency 
He married Isabella Law daughter of Mr Law of Elvingstone who w s Pro 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh and with this lady 
who was distinguished by remarkable beauty and amiable manners he realized 
such a life of substantial happiness as seldom falls to the lot of poets His death 
occurred on the 4th of February 1746 1n the forty seventh year of his age and 
he was succeeded in his clerical charge by John Home the distinguished author 
of the tragedy of Douglas 

Bla r was the author of a few poetical incidental pieces but the superior 
merits of The Grave have entirely eclipsed them Of this admirable poem he 
gi s the following modest statement, addressed to Dr Doddridge — I ha e 
desired Dr Watts to transmit you a manuscript poem of mine entitled The 
Gra e writt n [hope in a way not unbecoming my profession as a minister of 
the go p 1 though th greatest part of 1t was composed several years b f re I 
was clothed with so sacred a character I was urged by some friends here tc 
whom I showed it to make It public nor did I decline it provided I had the 
approbation of Dr Watts from whom I have received many civilities and for 
whom I had ever entertained the highest regard Yesterday 1 had a letter from 
the doctor signifying his approbation of the piece in a manner most obliging 
A great deal less fr m him would have done me no small honour But at the 
saine time he mentions to me that he had offered it to two bo ksellers of his 
acquaintance who he tells me did not care to run the risk of publishing it 
They can scarcely think ( onsidering how criti al an age weli e in with respect 
to such kind of writings) that a person living three hundred miles from Lond n 

ould write so as to be acceptable to the fashionable and polite Perhaps t may 
be o though at the same time I must say in order to mak 1t more generally 
liked, I was obliged sometimes to go cross to my own 1nclimation well knowing 
that whatever poem 1s written on a serious argument must on that ery 
account be under peculiar disadvantages and therefore proper arts must 
be used to make such a piece go down with a licentious age which cares 
for none of those things I beg pardon for breaking n on moments pre 
cious as yours and hope you will be so kind as to give me your opinion of 
the poem 

When the Grave first made ts appearance the misgivings of Blair were in a 
great measure realized It grated upon the nerves of the public like a death 
bell and e en those who could be charmed with good poetry could scarcely for 
give the author for the high religious tone he had adopted. The theme was 
indeed tvo solemn for a frivolous age the verse was, therefore complained 
of as being stiff and the language im many cases, vulgar and affected But 
a short time sufficed to free the poem from these hypercnitical aspersions, and 
it was soon universally felt and conceded that as areligious poem it was scarcely 
inferior to any in the English language and might be placed by the side of the 
Night Thoughts which had probably inspired tt. 
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THE CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD 


See yonder hallow d fane! the pious work 
Of names once famed, now dubious or forgot, 
And buried midst the wreck of things which were, 
There he mterr d the more illustrious dead 
The wind is up_ hark! how it howls! methinks, 
Till now I never heard a sound so dreary 
Doors creak, and windows clap, and mght s foul bird, 
Rook d in the spire, screams loud the gloomy aisles 
Black plaster d and hung round with shreds or scutcheons 
And tatter d coats of arms, send back the sound 
Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults, 
The mansions of the dead Roused from their slumbers, 
In grim array the grizly spectres rise, 
Grin horrible, and obstinately sullen 
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Pass and repass, hush d as the foot of nght 
Again the screech owl shrieks ungracious sound! 
I Il hear no more, 1t makes ones blood run chill 
Quite round the pile a row of 1ev rend elms 
Coeval near with that, all ragged show, 
Long lash d by the rude winds some 1ift half down 
Their branchless trunks others so thin a top 
That scarce two crows could lodge in the same tree 
Strange things the neighbours say, have happen d here 
Wild shrieks have issued from the hollow tombs, 
Dead men have come again and walk d about , 
And the great bell has toll d, unrung, untouch d 
Such tales their cheer, at wake or gossiping 
When it draws near to witching time of night 
Oft in the lone churchyard at night I ve seen 
By glimpse of moonshine, chequ ning through the trees, 
The schoolboy, with his satchel 1n his hand, 
Whistling aloud to bear his courage up, 
And lightly tmpping o er the long flat stones 
(With nettles skirted and with moss o ergrown) 
That tell in homely phrase who he below 
Sudden he starts! and hears, or thinks he hears 
The sound of something purring at his heels 
Full fast he flies and dares not look behind him, 
Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows 
Who gather round and wonder at the tale 
Of hornd apparition, tall and ghastly, 
That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 
O er some new open d grave , and, strange to tell! 
Evanishes at crowing of the cock 
The new made widow, too, I ve sometimes spied, 
Sad sight! slow moving o er the prostrate dead 
Lastless she crawls along in doleful black, 
While bursts of sorrow gush from either eye, 
Fast falling down her now untasted cheek 
Prone on the lonely grave of the dear man 
She drops while busy meddling memory, 
In barbarous succession, musters up 
The past endearments of their softer hours 
Tenacious of its theme Still still she thinks 
She sees him, and indulging the fond thought, 
Clings yet more closely to the senseless turf, 
Nor heeds the passenger who looks that way 
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THE RICH MANS FUNERAL 


But see! the well plumed hearse comes nodding un, 
Stately and slow, and properly attended 
By the whole sable tribe, that painful watch 
The sick mans door, and live upon the dead 
By letting out thei persons by the hour 
To mimic sorrow, when the heart s not sad 
How rich the trappings, now they re all unfurl d 
And glitt mng in the sun! triumphant entnes 
Of conquerors and coronation pomps 
In glory scarce exceed Great gluts of people 
Retard th unwieldy show, whilst from the casements, 
And houses tops, ranks behind ranks, close wedged 
Hang bellymg oer But tell us, why this waste? 
Why this ado in earthing up a carcase 
That s fall n into disgrace, and in the nostril 
Smells hornble? Ye undertakers! tell us 
Midst all the gorgeous figures you exhibit 
Why 1s the principal conceald for which 
You make this mghty stir? Tis wisely done 
What would offend the eye in a good picture 
The painter casts discreetly into shade 

Proud lineage! now how little thou appear st! 
Below the envy of the private man! 
Honour, that meddlesome officious ul, 
Pursues thee e en to death, nor there stops short 
Strange persecution! when the grave itself 
Is no protection from rude sufferance 
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THE GRAVE A UNIVERSAL J] EVELLIR. 


Beauty! thou pretty plaything! dear deceit! 
That steals so softly o er the stripling s heart, 
And gives it a new pulse unknown before, 
The grave discredits thee thy charms expunged, 
Thy roses faded, and thy hhes soil d 
What hast thou more to boast of? Will thy lovers 
Flock round thee now, to gaze and do thee homage ? 
Methinks I see thee with thy head low laid 
Whilst surfeited upon thy damask cheek 
The high fed worm, m lazy volumes roll d 
Riots unscaied For this was all thy caution ? 
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For this thy painful labours at thy glass, 
T improve those charms, and keep them in repair, 
For which the spoiler thanks thee not? Foul feeder! 
Coarse fare and carrion please thee full as well, 
And leave as keen a relish on the sense 
Look, how the fair one weeps! the conscious tears 
Stand thick as dewdrops on the bells of flowers 
Honest effusion! the swoln heart in vain 
Works hard to put a gloss on its distress 

Strength, too! thou surly and less gentle boast 
Of those that laugh loud at the village ring! 
A fit of common sickness pulls thee down 
With greater ease than e er thou didst the stripling 
That rashly dared thee to th unequal fight 
What groan was that I heard? deep groan indeed! 
With anguish heavy laden! let me trace it 
From yj onde bed it comes, where the strong man, 
By stronger arm belabourd gasps for breath 
Like a hud hunted beast How his great heart 
Beats thick! his roomy chest by far too scant 
To give the lungs full play What now avail 
The strong built sinewy limbs and well spread shouldeis 2 
See how he tugs for life and lays about him, 
Mad with his pain’ eager he catches hold 
Of what comes next to hand, and grasps 1t hard, 
Just hke a creature drowning! hideous sight ! 
O how his eyes stand out, and stare full ghastly! 
While the distemper s rank and deadly venom 
Shoots hke a burning arrow cross his bowels, 
And drinks his marrow up Heard you that gioan 2 
It was his last See how the great Goliath, 
Just lke a child that brawl d itself to rest, 
Ines still What mean st thou then, O mighty boaster, 
To vaunt of nerves of thine2 What means the bull, 
Unconscious of his strength, to play the coward, 
And flee before a feeble thing hke man 
[hat knowing well the slackness of his arm, 
Trusts only in the well invented kmife ! 

With study pale, and midnight vigils spent, 
The star surveying sage close to his eye 
Apphes the sight invigorating tube, 
And travelling through the boundless length of spice 
Marks well the courses of the far seen orbs, 
That roll with regular confusion there, 
In ecstacy of thought But ah! proud man! 
Great heights are hazardous to the weak herd 
Soon, very soon, thy firmest footing fails, 
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And down thou dropp st into that darksome place, 
Where nor device nor knowledge ever came 

Here the tongue warrior hes! disabled now, 
Disaim d, dishonour d, hke a wretch that s gagg d, 
And cannot tell his ail to passers by 
Great man of language, whence this mighty change 
This dumb despair, and drooping of the head 2 
Though strong Persuasion hung upon thy hp, 
Ard sly Insmuation s softer arts 
In ambush lay about thy flowing tongue 
Alas! how chop fall n now! thick mists and silence 
Rest, like a weary cloud, upon thy breast 
Unceasing Ah! where 1s the lifted arm, 
The strength of »ction, and the force of words, 
The well turn d period, and the well tuned voice 
With all the lesser ornaments of phrase ? 
Ah! fled for ever, as they ne er had been! 
Rased rom the book of fame or more provoking, 
Perhaps some hackney hunger bitten scribbler 
Insults thy memory, and blots thy tomb 
With long flat naiative, or duller rhymes 
With heavy halting pace that drawl along 
Lnough to rouse a dead man into rage, 
And warm, with red resentment, the wan cheek 

From The Gra 


DEATH AND ITS CONSEQUENCE 


Sure tis a serious thing to die! My soul! 
What a strange moment must it be, when near 
The journey s end, thou hast the gulf in view! 
That awful gulf no mortal e er repass d 
To tell what s doing on the other side ! 
Nature runs bach and shudders at the sight, 
And every life string bleeds at thoughts of patting 
For part they must body and soul must part, 
Fond couple! link d more close than wedded pur 
This wings its way to its Almghty Source, 
The witness of its actions, now its judge, 
That drops mto the dark and noisome grave, 
Like a disabled pitcher of no use 
It death were nothing, and nought after death, 
If when men died, at once they ceased to be, 
Returning to the barren womb of nothing, 
Whence first they sprung, then might the debauchee 
Untrembling, mouth the heavens then might the drunkard 
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Reel over his full bowl, and when tis drain d 

Fill up another to the brim, and laugh 

At the poor bugbear Death then might the wretch 
Who ’s weary of the world, and tired of hfe, 

At once give each inquietude the slip, 

By stealing out of being when he pleased, 

And by that way, whether by hemp or steel 

Death s thousand doors stand open Who could force 
The ll pleased guest to sit out his full tame, 

Or blame him if he goes? Sure he does well 

That helps himself as timely as he can, 

When able But if there s an hereafter, 

And that there 1s, conscience, uninfluenced 

And suffer d to speak out, tells every man, 


Then must it be an awful thing to die 
From T/ Grave 


DEA1H OF THE GOOD MAN 


Sure the last end 
Of the good man 1s peace! How calin his exit! 
Night dews fall not more gently to the ground 
Nor weary worn out winds expue so sott 
Behold him im the evening tide of life, 

A life well spent, whose early care it w1s 

His riper years should not upbraid his green 

By unperceived degiees he wears away 

Yet like the sun, seems larger at his setting 
High in his faith and hopes, look how he reaches 
After the prize in view! and lke a bird 

That s hamper d, struggles hard to get away 
While the glad gates of sight are wide expanded 
Lo let new glories in the first fair fruits 

Of the last coming harvest Then, O then! 
Exch earth born joy grows vile, or disappeais 
Shiunk to a thing of nought O how he longs 
To have his passport sign d, and be dismiss d! 
Tis done, and now he s happy! The glad soul 
Has not a wish uncrownd Een the lag flesh 
Rests too in hope of meeting once again 

Its better half, never to sunder more 

Nor shall it hope in vain the time draws on 
When not a single spot of burial earth, 

Whether on land or in the spacious sea, 

But must give back its long committed dust 
Inviolate 
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Was born at Dublin in 1708 and was the son of a dissenting minister in that 
city He was first educated at a private school in Dublin and then sent to the 
Univ rsity of Glusg w but there by entering mto an improvident marriage be- 
fore he had reached his twentieth year he marred his future prospects of suc- 
cess inthe world A life of dissipation and recklessness ensued, and although 
lis poetical talents procured him influential friends, who would have exert d 
themselves in his behalf his indolence and exces es negatived all their efforts 
He was in short an odious impersonation of the worst qualities of Savage 
After a life of thoughtlessness meanness and suffering intermingled with 
paroxysms of repentance and remorse he died worn out by excesses in May 
1749 His poetry which was sc ttered through several periodicals would, f 
colle ted form several bulky volumes but his hief poem The Deity how 
us of what excellence he would ha e been capable if his mind had been under 
tl e control of better habits and principles 


EPISTLE TO HENR\ BROOKE, Ese 
AUTHOR OF GUSTAVUS VASA 


Though midst the cruel storm of passion tost 

I view the shore and sigh tor safety lost 

While every distant hope of good 1s gone, 

And left by thee tis yoy to be undone 

Oh! read the thought where no design has part, 
The last faint purpose of my wretched heart, 
Long had between us (in a moment torn) 

The holy band of friendship s faith been worn 

I claim d the bliss, so happy once was I 

Dear to your breast, and cherish d in your eye 
Now lost the privilege shall one short day 
Snatch all the labour of our lives awav2 

But oh I err! I am not what I seem 

Friendship can ne er subsist without esteem 
Death were my choice, 1f Heaven my choice approved 
More easy than to lose the friend I loved 

Happy im this, that to your better care 

I gave a friend, will never lose his share 

Whose truth will still increase, the longer known, 
Whose faith, whose goodness, are so like your own 
Forget I bless you,—uif this wish succeeds 

Then hve Gustavus, though Arvida bleeds 


THE REDEEMER 


Advance, thou hopeless mortal, steel d in guilt, 
Behold, and if thou canst, forbear to melt! 
Shall Jesus die thy freedom to regain 
And wilt thou drag the voluntary chain ? 
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Wilt thou refuse thy kind assent to give, 

When dymg he looks down to bid thee hve ? 
Perverse, wilt thou reject the proffer d good, 
Bought with his life, and streaming 1n his blood ? 
Whose virtue can thy deepest crimes efface, 

Re heal thy nature, and confirm thy peace! 

Can all the errors of thy life atone, 

And raise thee from a rebel, to a con? 

O blest Redeemer, from thy sacred throne, 
Where saints and angels smg thy triumphs won! 
(Where from the grave thou raised thy gloious head, 
Chain d to thy car the powers infernal led) 

From that exalted height of bliss supremc 
Look down on those who bea: thy sacred name 
Restore their ways, inspire them by thy g1acc 
Thy laws to follow, and thy steps to trace 

Thy bright example to thy doctrine join, 

And by their morals prove their faith divinc! 

Nor only to thy church confine thy 1ay, 

O er the glad world thy healing light display 

Fair Sun of Righteousness! in beauty rise 

And clea: the mists that cloud the mental shies! 

To Judah s remnant, now a scatter d train, 

Oh great Messiah! show thy promised reign 

O er earth as wide thy saving warmth diffuce, 

As spreads the ambient air or falling dews 

And haste the time when, vanquish d by thy powcr, 


Death shall expire, and sin defile no more ! 
Fron De ty 


TO MRS OLDFIELD On HER ACTING CLEOPAIHA 


Oft has my soul with strong compassion strove, 
To think of Antony s ill fated love, 
To see him shrink before th ambitious boy, 
Fame life, and honour, given for tiansient joy '! 
Thus once I thought—but now my erro: see 
And the lost hero stands absolved by thee 

Had Cleopatra s charms like Oldfeld s shone! 
Had she the tuneful magic of thy tongue ! 
Well might the Roman of his softness boast 
And think that love atoned for empire lost 
Well might he from the glorious war 1emove, 
And barter crowns and provinces for love! 
For oh! who would not make the fate lis own ¢ 
And wish to be so gloriously undone! 
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Tuis laureate of the healing art was born at Castleton, in Roxburghshire 
about 1709 and was the son of the parish minister After the usual routine 
of education pursued in the Scottish schools he was sent to the University of 
Edinburgh to perfect himself in classical learning and study the several 
branches of philosophy and medicine which he did with great reputation 
Having taken his degree of Doctor he went to London, and commenced prac- 
tice as-a physician but with indifferent success. This circumstance combined 
with his natural vein of sarcastic wit produced from him certain fugitive essays 
and dialogues connected with the study of physic m which he happily rmdiculed 
the medical errors and prejudices of the day 

It was from poetry however that Armstrong was to derive his chief celebrity 
although his first publication in that department was rather inauspicious This 
was his Economy of Love in which he displayed all the elegance and more 
than the licentiousness of Ovid. At a later period of his life indeed he endea- 
voured to counteract the evil tendencies of the work by publishing a castigated 
edition but the whole subject was too thoroughly imbued with a prurient 
fancy to be purified by any process of pruning His next production of still 
higher poetical merit and of a very different moral tendency from the former 

stablished his po tical reputation upon a lasting basis This was lis Art 
f Preserv ng H alth whi b he published n 1744 After this Le continued to 
pursue his professional vocation and write occasional poe ns unt! his d ath 
which occurred on the 7th of September 1779 Whle most of th poetr of 
Armstrong has been forgotten his Art of Preserving Health will always on 
tinu to hold a high place in English literature 


A HEALTHY SITE 


Meantime, the moist malignity to shun 

Of burthen d skies, mark where the dry champaign 
Swells into cheerful hills, where Marjoram 
And I’hyme, the love of bees perfume the air 
And where the Cynorrhodon with the rose 
For fiagrance vies for in the thirsty soil 
Most fragrant breathe the aromatic tribes 
[here bid thy 100fs high on the basking steep 
Ascend, there light thy hospitable fires 
And let them see the winter morn arise, 

The summe: evening blushing 1n the west 
While with umbrageous oaks the ridge behind 
O e1hung, defends you trom the blust ring no:th, 
And bleak affliction of the peevish east 

O! when the growling winds contend, and all 
The sounding forest fluctuates in the storm 

1o swk in warm repose, and hear the din 
Howl oer the steady battlements, delights 
Above the luxury of vulgar sleep 

Ihe murmurimg rivulet, and the hoarser strain 
Of waters rushing o er the slippery rock-, 
Will mghtly lull you to ambrosial rest 

Lo please the fancy 1 no trifling good 
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Where health 1s studied, for whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight, promotes the just 
And natural movements of th harmonious frame 
Besides, the sportive brook for ever shakes 
The trembling air, that floats from hill to mnll, 
From vale to mountain, with incessant change 
Of purest element, refreshing still 
Your airy seat, and uninfected gods 
Chiefly for this I praise the man who builds 
High on the breezy ridge, whose lofty sides 
Th ethereal deep with endless billows chafes 
His purer mansion nor contagious years 
Shall reach, nor deadly putrid airs annoy 

From The Art of Preserung Health Book I 


TRUE LUAUR\ 


Voluptuous Man 
Is by superior faculties misled 
Miusled from pleasure even in quest of Joy 
Sated with Nature s boons, what thousands seek, 
With dishes tortured from their nitive taste, 
And mad variety, to spur beyond 
Its wiser will the jaded appetite! 
Is this for pleasure? Learn a juster taste, 
And know that temperance 1s tiue luxury 
Or 1s 1t pride? Pursue some nobler aim 
Dismiss your parasites, who praise for hire , 
And earn the fair esteem of honest men, 
Whose praise 1s Fame Form d of such clay as yours, 
The sick, the needy, shiver at your gates 
Even modest want may bless your hand unseen, 
Though hush d in patient wretchedness at home 
Is there no virgin, graced with every charm 
But that which binds the mercenary vow ? 
No youth of genius, whose neglected bloom 
Unfoster d sickens in the barren shade, 
No worthy man, by fortune s random blows, 
Or by a heart too generous and humane 
Constrain d to leave his happy natal seat, 
And sigh for wants more bitter than his own? 
There are, while human miseries abound, 
A thousand ways to waste superfluous wealth, 
Without one fool or flatterer at your board, 
Without one hour of sickness or disgust 

From The Art ¢f Prescriveng H lth Book Tl 
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NIGHT MARE 


Oppress not Nature sinking down to rest 
With feasts too late, too solid or too full 
But be the first concoction half matured 
Ere you to mighty indolence resign 
Your passive faculties He from the toils 
And troubles of the day to heavier toil 
Retires, whom trembling from the tower that rocks 
Amid the clouds, or Calpe s hideous height, 
The busy demons hurl, or in the main 
O erwhelm, or bury struggling under ground 
Not all a monarch s luxury the woes 
Can counterpoise of that most wretched man, 
Whose nights are shaken with the frantic fits 
Of wild Orestes , whose delinous brain 
Stung by the Furies, works with poison d thought 
While pale and monstrous painting shocks the soul 
And mangled consciousness bemoans itself 
Tor ever torn and chaos floating round 
From the Art of Preserving Health Book ILI 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SWEATING SICKNESS IN ENGLAND 


kre yet the fell Plantagenets had spent 
Their ancient rage, at Bosworth s purple field 
While, for which tyrant England should receive, 
Hei legions in incestuous murders m1 d 
And daily horrors, till the Fates were drunk 
With kindred blood by kindred hands profused 
Another plague of more gigantic arm 
Arose a monster neve: known before, 
Rear d from Cocytus its portentous head 
This rapid C'ury not, lke other pests, 
Pursued a gradual course but in a day 
Rush d as a storm oer half th astomsh d isle, 
And strew d with sudden carcases the land 

First through the shoulders, or whatever part 
Was seized the first, a fervid vapour sprung , 
With rash combustion thence, the quivering spark 
Shot to the heart, and kindled all within , 
And soon the surface caught the spreading fies 
Through all the yielding pores, the melted blood 
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Gush d out m smoky sweats, but nought assuaged 
The torrid heat within, nor aught relieved 
The stomachs anguish With incessant toil, 
Desperate of ease, impatient of their pain, 
They toss d fiom side to side In vain the stream 
Ran full and clear, they burnt and thirsted still 
The restless aiteries with rapid blood 
Beat strong and frequent. Thick and pantingly 
The breath was fetch d, and with huge lab rings heaved 
At last a heavy pain oppress d the head, 
A wild delirium came, their weeping friends 
Were strangers now, and this no home of theirs 
Harass d with toil on toil, the smking powers 
Lay prostrate and o erthrown, a ponderous sleep 
Wrapt all the senses up_ they slept and died 
In some a gentle horror crept at first 
Oer ill the limbs the sluices of the skin 
Withheld their moisture, till by art provoked 
The sweats oerflowd but in a clammy tide 
Now free ind copious now restrain d and slow 
Of tinctures various, as the temperature 
Had mix d the blood, and rank with fetid steams 
As if the pent up humours by delay 
Were grown more fell, more putrid, and mahgn 
Here lay their hopes (though little hope 1emain d) 
With full effusion of perpetual sweats 
To diive the venom out And hee the fates 
Were kind, that long they linge: d not in pain 
For who survived the suns diuinal race 
Rose from the dreary gates of hell redeem d 
Some the sixth hour oppress d, and some the thud 
Of many thousands few untainted scaped, 
Of those infected fewer scaped alive, 
Of those who lived some felt a second blow 
And whom the second spared a third destioy d 
Frantic with fear, they sought by flight to shun 
The fierce contagion Oer the mournful lind 
Th infected city pour d her hurrying swarms 
Roused by the flames that fired her seats around, 
Th infected country rush d into the town 
Some, sad at home, and 1n the desert some 
Abjured the fatal commerce of mankind, 
In vain where e: they fied the Fates pursued 
Others with hopes more specious, cross d the main, 
To seek protection in far distant skies , 
But none they found It seem d the general a, 
From pole to pole, from Atlas to the Last, 
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Wa then at enmity with English blood 
kor but the race of England, all were safe 
In foreign climes nor did this Fury taste 
The foreign blood which England then contain d 
Where should they fly? The circumambient heaven 
Involved them still and every breeze was bane 
Where find rehef? The salutary art 
Was mute and startled at the new disease, 
In fearful whispers hopeless omens gave 
To heaven with supphiant rites they sent their prayers 
Heaven heard them not Of every hope deprived 
Fatigued with vain resources and subdued 
With woes resistless and enfeebling fear 
Passive they sunk beneath the weighty blow 
Nothing but lamentable sounds was heard 
Nor aught was seen but ghastly views of death 
Infectious horior ran from face to face, 
And pale desparr Twas all the business then 
To tend the sick and in their turns to die 
In heaps they fell and oft one bed, they say 
The sickening dying, and the dead, contain d 

Ye guardian Gods on whom the fates depend 
Of tottering Albion! ye eternal fires 
That lead through heaven the wandering year! ye powe1s 
That oer th enurcling elements preside! 
May nothing worse than what this age has seen 
Arne! Enough abroid enough at home 
Has Albion bled Here a distemper d heaven 
Has thinn d her cities from those lofty cliffs 
That awe proud Gaul to Thules wintry reign, 
While in the west, beyond the Atlantic foam, 
Her biavest sons, keen for the fight, have died 
The death of cowards and of common men 
Sunk void of wounds, and fall n without renown 

But from these views the weeping muses turn 
And other themes invite my wandering song 

From The Art of Presertem Health Bceok Il 
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Was the son of Sir Thomas Lyttelton of Hagley in Worcestershire and was 
born in 1709 He was educated at Eton, and afterwards at Christ Church 
College and at an early period displayed his talents by his writings both in prose 
and verse He obtained a seat in Parliament, where he distinguished himself 
by a constant opposition to the minister Walpole and in 1737 he was appointed 
Secretary to the Prince of Wales, in which situation he was enabled to recom 
mend several of his talented contemporaries to the patronage of his royal master 
In 1741 he married Miss Lucy Fortescue of Devonshire with whom he lived in 
great happiness ti]l her death, which happened five years afterwards, when he 
endeavoured to express and soothe his affliction by one of the most affecting 
domestic poems in the English language. In 1744 Lyttelton was appointed on 
of the Lords of the Treasury in 1755 he was advanced to the rank of Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer and towards the end of the reign of George II his 
political services were rewarded with a peerage He died on the 22d of 
August 1773 

Lord Lyttelton s poems were the lightest, and perhaps the least valuable of 
his literary exertions He wrote several prose works among which the most 
distinguished are his History of Henry IJ and his Observations on the Con 
version of St. Paul The origin of the last work is often referred to Lyttelton 
while a young man had become estranged from the Christian faith but aa he 
advanced in life he felt the necessity of studying the important question witt 
earnestne sand impartiality The result was that he became a firm and devout 
believer and his desire that others should become so led to his celebrated 
work on the Conversion of St Paul—a work that demonstrates the truth of Chris. 
tianity with a cogency and conclusiveness which infidelity has never been 
able to answer 


FROM AN ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF HIS WITE 


At length escaped from every human cye 
From every duty, every care, 
That in my mournful thoughts might clum a share, 
Or force my tears their flowing stream to dry 
Beneath the gloom of this embowering shade, 
This lone retreat, for tender sorrow made 
I now may give my burden d heart relief 
And pour forth all my stores of gnef, 
Of gnef surpassing every other woe, 
Far as the purest bliss, the happiest love 
Can on th ennobled mind bestow 
Exceeds the vulgar joys that move 
Our gross desires, inelegant and low 


Ye tufted groves, ye gently falling rills, 
Ye high o ershadowing hills, 

Ye lawns gay smiling with eternal grecn, 
Oft have you my Lucy seen! 

But never shall you now behold her more 
Nor will she now with fond delight 
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And taste refined your rural charms explore 
Closed are those beauteous eyes in endless night, 
Those beauteous eyes where beaming used to shine 
Reason 8 pure light and Virtue s spark divine 


Oft would the Dryads of these woods rejoice 
To hear her heavenly voice 

For her despising, when she deign d to sing 
The sweetest songsters of the spring 

The woodlark and the linnet pleased no more 
The nightingale was mute, 
And every shepherd s flute 

Was cast in silent scorn away, 

While all attended to her sweeter lay 

Ye larks and lnnets, now 1esume your song 
And thou, melodious Philomel, 
Again thy plaintive story tell 

For death has stopt that tuneful tongue, 

Whose music could alone your warbling notes excel 


In vain I look around 
O er all the well known ground, 
My Lucy s wonted footsteps to descry , 
Where oft we used to walk, 
Where oft in tender talk 
We saw the summer sun go down the sky, 
Nor by yon fountain s side, 
Nor where its waters glide 
Along the valley, can she now be found 
In all the wide stretch d prospect s ample bound 
No more my mournful eye 
Can aught of her espy, 
But the sad sacred earth where her dear relics he 


O shades of Hagley, whee 1s now your boast 2 
You bright mnhabitant 18 lost 
You she preferr d to all the gay resorts 
Where female vanity might wish to shine, 
The pomp of cities, and the pride of courts 
Her modest beauty shunn d the public eye 
To your sequester d dales 
And flower embroider d vales 
From an admiring world she chose to fly 
With Nature there retired, and Nature s God, 
The silent paths of wisdom trod, 
And banish d every passion from her breast, 
But those, the gentlest and the best, 
Whose holy flames with energy divine 
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The virtuous heart enliven and improve, 
The conjugal and the maternal love 


Sweet babes, who, hke the little playful fawns, 
Were wont to trip along these verdant lawns 
By your delighted mother s side, 
Who now your infant steps shall guide ? 
Ah! where 1s now the hand whose tender care 
To every virtue would have form d your youth, 
And strew d with flowers the thorny ways of truth? 
O loss beyond repair! 
O wretched father! left alone, 
To weep their dire misfortune and thy own! 
How shall thy weaken d mind, oppress d with woe 
And drooping o er thy Lucy s grave, 
Perfoim the duties that you doubly owe! 
Now she alas! 1s gone, 
From folly and fiom vice their helpless age to save? 


Thou, plaintive Vuse, whom oer Ins Lauras un 
Unhappy Petrarch call d to mourn 
O come, and to this furer Laura pay 
A more impssion d tear, a more pathetic lay 


Tell how each beauty o* her mind and face 
Was brighten d by some sweet peculiar grace! 
How eloquent in every look 
Through her expressive eyes her soul distinctly spoke! 
Tell how her manners, by the world refined, 
Left all the taint of modish vice behind, 
And made each charm of polish d courts agree 
With candid Truth s simplicity, 
And uncorrupted innocence! 
Tell how to more than manly sense 
She join d the softening influence 
Of more than female tenderness 
How, in the thoughtless days of wealth and joy, 
Which oft the care of others good destroy, 
Her kindly melting heart, 
To every want and every woe 
To guilt itself when in distress, 
The balm of pity would impart, 
And all relief that bounty could bestow! 
Ev n for the kid or lamb that pour d its hfe 
Beneath the bloody knife, 
Her gentle tears would fall, 
Tears from sweet Virtue s source, benevolent to all 
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W as born in London on the 25th of January 1710 After receiving a private 
elu ation he was sent to the Temple with the view uf making law his profes. 
sion but having been inv igled into a bond of security for Mr Fleetwood, of 
Drury Lane Theatre he was on the failure of that gentleman subjected to the 
penalty of three thousand pounds which not being able to pay he was confined 
f r several years in the Fleet prison On obtaining his release however he was 
enabjed to pass the rest of his life in affluence m consequence of a considerable 
fortune which he inherited from his deceased wife He died on the 30th of 
December 1774 

Whitehead schief poemsare Manners aSatire TheState Dunces Honour 
rhe Gymnasiad a mock heroic poem andan Epistleto Dr Thomson. As he 
never could be prevailed upon to publish a collect d edition of his poems during 
his life time the task was performed after his death by hisfriend and relati es 
He was a keen political writer and he confined himself hieflyto the party n 
tests of the day so that his poems do not now possess that interest which th 1 
1 tr nsic merits demand or which they would have undoubtedly btained if they 
had been devoted to more general sut jects, 


WORTHLESSNESS OF EXTERNALS 


Who would the courtly chapel holy call, 
Though the whole bench should consecrate the wall 2 
While the trim chaplain conscious of a see 
Cries out, “My king I have no God but thee 
Lifts to the royal seat the asking eye, 

And pays to George the tribute of the sky 
Proves sin alone from humble roofs must spring 
Nor can one earthly tailing stain a king 

Bishops and kings may consecrate, tis true 
Manners alone claim homage as their due 
Without, the court and church are both piotanc, 
Whatever prelate preach, or monarch reign 
Religion » rostrum virtue s scaffold grows, 

And crowns and mitres are mere raree show» 
In vain, behold yon rev rend turrets rise, 
And Sarum s sacred spire salute the skies! 
If the lawn d IJ evite s earthly vote be sold, 
And God s free gift retail d for Mammon gold 
No rev 1ence can the proud cathedral claim, 
But Henley s shop, and Sherloch + re the same 

Whence have St Stephen s walls so hallow d been? 
Whence? From the virtue of his sons within 
But should some guwileful serpent, void of g1ace, 
Glide in its bounds, and poison all the place 
Should e er the sacred voice be set to sale 
And o er the heart the golden fruit prevail, 
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The place is alter d, Sir, nor think it strange 
To see the senate sink into a change 

Or court, or church, or senate house, or hall, 
Manners alone beam dignity on all 
Without their influence, palaces are cells 
Crane couit, a magazine of cockle shells, 
The solemn bench no bosom stnkes with awe, 
But Westminster s a warehouse of the law 

These honest truths my lord, deny you can, 
Since all allow, that ‘ Manners make the man 
Hence only glories to the great belong 
Or peers must mingle with the peasant throng 

Though strung with mbbons, yet behold His Grace 
Shines but a lacquey in a higher place! 
Strip the gvy hveiy from the courtier s bick 
What marks the diffrence twiat my lord and Jick 2 
The same mean supple, mercenary knave, 
The tool of power and of state the slave 
Aline the vassal heart in each prevails 
And all his lordship boasts 1s larger vails 

Wealth, manors, titles may descend, tis true, 
But every heir must merit s claim renew 

Inov Manners 


PURSUIT OF HONOUR 


Honour s a mistress all mankind pursue, 
Yet most mistake the false one for the true 
Lured by the trappings dazzled by the paint, 
We worship oft the idol for the saint 
Courted by all, by few the fair 1s won 
Those lose who seek her, and those gain who shun 
Naked she flies to merit in distress 
And leaves to courts the garnish of her diess 


The million d merchant seeks her in his gold 
In schools the pedant, and in camps the bold 
The courtier views her, with adminng eyes, 
Flutter in nbbons, or in titles rise 
Sir Epicene enjoys her in his plume, 

Mead, in the learned wainscot of a room 
By various ways all woo the modest maid , 


Yet lose the substance, grasping at the shade 
From Hon 
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Tuis lover of rural 1 f was born at the Leasowes mm Hales-Owen Shropshire 
in the year 1714 and was distinguished even in childhood by his love of reading 
and thirst for knowledge He was first taught to read by an old village dame 
whom he has immortalized in his poem of the School-mistress and, after passing 
through several pri ate academies he was sent in 1732 to Pembroke Co lege 
where he continued his studies for ten years Here he published his principal 
poems at intervals which consist of Elegies Odes Ball ds the Judgment of 
Hercules and several miscellaneous pieces humorous and moral In private 
life Shenstone was chiefly distinguished by his enthusiastic love for the pic- 
turesque improvement of his patrimonial estate to which he devoted all his time 
talents and capital so that the Leasowes became under his care a perfect 
fairy land. Hedi donthe llth f February 1763 


ANCIENT BRITONS. 


And see Plinimmon! ev n the youthful sight 
Scales the proud hills ethereal cliffs with pain! 

Such Caer caradoc! thy stupendous height, 
Whose ample shade obscures th Iernian main 


Bleak, joyless regions! where by science fired 
Some prying sage his lonely step may bend 

There, by the love of novel plants inspired 
Invidious view the clambering goats ascend 


Yet for those mountains clad with lasting now, 
The freeborn Briton left his greenest mead, 
Receding sullen from his mightier foe 
For here he saw fair Liberty recede 


Then if a chief perform d a patriot s part, 
Sustain d her drooping sons 1epell d her foes, 
Above all Persian luxe, or Attic art 
The rude majestic monument arose 


Progressive ages caroll d forth his fame 

Sires, to his praise attuned their children s tongue, 
The hoary Druid fed the generous firme, 

While in such strains the reverend wizard sung — 


Go forth, my sons!—for what 1s vital breath, 
Your gods expell d, your liberty resign d? 

Go forth, my sons! for what 1s instant death 
To souls secure perennial joys to find ? 
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F or scenes there are, unknown to war or pain, 
Where drops the balm that heals a tyrant s wound 

Where patriots, blest with boundless freedom, reign, 
With misletoe s mysterious garlands crown d 


Such are the names that grace your mystic songs, 
Your solemn woods resound their martial fire , 
To you, my sons, the ntual meed belongs, 
If in the cause you vanquish or expire 


Hark! from the sacred oak that crowns the groves, 
What awful voice my raptured bosom warms 

This 1s the favour d moment heaven approves 
Sound the shrill trump, this instant, sound to aims 


Theirs was the science of a martial race 
To shape the lance, or decorate the smeld 
Fv n the fair virgin stain d her native grace, 
To give new horrois to the tented field 


Now, for some cheek wheie guilty blushes glow 
For some false Florimel s mpure disguise, 

The hsted youth, nor wai s loud signal know, 
Nor virtue s call, no: fame s imperial prize 


Then if soft concord lull d then fears to sleep, 
Inert and silent slept the manly car, 

But rush d horrific o er the feirful steep 
If freedom s awful clarion breathed to wai 


Now the sleek courtier indolent, and vain, 
Throned in the splendid carnage glides supme 
fo taint his virtue with a foreign stain, 
Or at a favourite s board his faith resign 


I eave then O Luxury! this happy soil! 
Chase her Britannia to some hostile shore, 
Or fleece the baneful pest with mnual spoil, 
And let thy virtuous offspring weep no more! 
In FlgyrX1 


TO MR DODSLEY 


Come then my friend, thy sylvan taste display 
Come, hear thy Faunus tune his rustic lay , 
Ah, rather come, and im these dells disown 
The care of other strains, and tune thine own 
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THE PRINCESS FLIZABETH A BaALiap 


LUDING TO A STORY RECORDED OF HER, WHEN SHE WAS PR 
AT WOODSTOCK 1554 


Will you hear how once repining 
Great Eliza captive lay ? 

Each ambitious thought resigning, 
Foe to riches, pomp, and sway 


While the nymphs and swains delighted 
Trpt around in all thei pride 
KInvying joys by others slighted, 
Thus the royal maiden cried — 


Bred on pluns, or born in valleys, 

Who would bid those scenes adieu 2 
Stranger to the arts of malice 

Who would ever courts pursue 2 


M ilice never taught to treasure 
Censure never taught to bear 
Love 1s all the shepherd s pleasure 
Love 1 all the damsel s care 


How can they of humble station 
Vainly blame the powers above 2 
QO: accuse the dispensation 
Which allows them all to love 2 


Love hke air 1s widely given 

Power nor chance can these restram, 
Truest, noblest gifts of heaven! 

Only purest on the plain! 


Peers can no such charms discovei, 
All in stats and garters drest, 

As on Sundays does the lover 
With his nosegay on his breast 


Pinks and roses in profusion 
Sid to fade when Chloe s near, 
Fops may use the same allusion 
But the shepherd 1s sincere 


Hark to yonder milk maid singing 
Cheerly o er the brimming pail 

Cowslips all around hei springing 
Sweetly paint the golden vale 
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Never yet did courtly maiden 
Move so sprightly, look so fair 

Never breast with jewels laden 
Pour a song so void of care 


Would indulgent Heaven had pe 
Me some rural damsel s part 

All the empne I had wanted 
Then had been my shepherd s heart 


Then, with him, oer hills and mountains, 
Free from fetters, might I rove 

Fearless taste the crystal fountains 
Peaceful sleep beneath the grove 


Rustics had been more forgiving 
Partial to my virgin bloom 

None had envied me when hving, 
None had triumph d oer my tomb ’ 


AN ACREONTIC 


Twas in a cool Aonian glade, 
The wanton Cupid, spent with toil 

Had sought refreshment tiom the shade, 
And stretch d him on the mossy soil _« 


A vagrant Muse drew nigh, and found 
The subtle traitor fast asleep 

And 1s it thine to snore profound, 
She said, yet leave the world to weep ? 


But hush—from this auspicious hour 
The world, I ween, may rest in peace, 
And, robb d of darts, and stript of power, 
Thy peevish petulance decrease 


Sleep on, poor child, whilst I withdraw, 
And this thy vile artillery hide— 
When the Castalian fount she saw 
And plunged his arrows 1m the tide 


That magic fount—ill judging maid! 
Shall cause you soon to curse the day 
dared the shafts of love invade, 
Arid gave his arms redoubled sway 
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For in a stream so wondrous clear, 
When angry Cupid searches round, 

Will not the radiant points appear? 
Will not the furtive spoils be found? 


Too soon they were, and every dart 
Dipp d in the muse s mystic spring 
Acquired new force to wound the heart 

And taught at once to love and sing 


Then farewell ye Pierian quire 
For who will now your altars throng ? 
From love we learn to swell the lyre 
And kcho asks no swecter song 


DESCRIPTION OF VIRTUL 


Tluis, whose attire less clogg d with art appear d 
The simple sweets of mnocence endea d 
Her spughtly bloom her quick sagacious eye, 
Show d native merit, mix d with modesty 
Her air diffused a mild yet awful ray, 
Severely sweet and innocently gay 
Such the chaste image of the martial maid 
In artless folds of virgin white array d! 
She let no borrow d rose her cheeks adorn, 
Her blushing cheeks, that shamed the purple morn 
Her chums nor had nor wanted artful foils 
Or studied gestures, or well practised smiles 
She scorn d the toys which render beauty less 
She proved th engaging chastity of diess 
And while she chose in native charms to shine, 
Ev n thus she seemd nay more than seemd divine 
One modest emerild clasp d the robe she wore, 
And im her hand th imperial sword she bore 
Sublime her height, majestic was her pace, 
And match d the awful honours of her tace 
The shrubs, the flowers that deck d the verdant ground 
Seem d, where she trod, with rising lustre crown d 
Still her approach with stronger influence warm d 
She pleased while distant but when near, she charm d 
So strikes the gazers eye, the silver gleam, 
That glittering quivers o er a distant stream 
But from its banks we see new beauties rise, 
And, 1n its crystal bosom, trace the skies 
krom The Judgment of Hercules 
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N nan perhaps, was ever so fortunate in being distinctly and ni ut ly 
p rpetuated to posterity as this literary Colossus, From the recorded remi 
niscences of his admirmg friends ahd, above all the copious narrative of 
Boswell we have the giant as distinctly before us as if he stood there in flesh 
and blood Besdes knowing completely the character of his mind, and his 
habits of thought, we hear the rough tones of his voice swelling in debate with 
the consciousness of approaching triumph, or sinking into. huskiness with ill- 
suppressed anger or contempt—we see the working of his features upon hi 
carred and massive countenance and the shaking of his head, as he becomes 
more and more excited—-we can even tel] every curl of his wig and every 
button upon his coat and such will it be with the generations th t live a 
entury hence. Samuel Johnson will never be talked of in the past tense as 
a person who has been. He will be the living companion of every age On 
this account, the writing of his life as well as a criticism upon his works 
would be a superfluous attempt and we shall content ourselves with a few 
cl ron logical statements, to refresh the memory of tle reader 

‘lhis singularly fortunate personage was born at Litchfield, in Staffordshire on 
tl 7thofSeptember 1709 Being afflicted in fancy with scrofula or king s-evil 
he was carried by his mother to Queen Anne for a cure but the royal touch 
like ott fairy attributes, had now lost its power Atschool Johnson 1s decribed 
a hai g been mdolent and careless but who can augur of the state of a 
mud] ke his from external repose or indifference to tle pursuits of his lass 
f llows? He was entered a Commoner of Pembroke College Oxford in 1728 
and even already he was distinguished by the extent of his reading aid tl 

rrect ss and elegance of his Latin compositions He had repaired to t} 
Un rsty under hopes f pecuniary support ttat were never realized an} 
tl sli liter ry course was beset by xtreme poverty and privation and tl 
bttern ss f spirit which this stat produ ed, expressed its If in gay sallics 

hi h made the l earers laugh w ti out tl cir knowing that such mirthful 1 1 
guage ftenexpressesa orr to deepforcomplaint He was generally t } 
f md sauntering ab ut the C lleg quadrangles attended by a group f merry 
stud ts wl preferred hisb n motst the prelections ftheirtutors Such toc 
wal prit ndini yendence of spirit that onc morning on finding a parr f 
loes whit sm ki d fri nd tad left at his door lisold n beingw mo t 
Johns n indignantly threw thema_ y res 1 ing ather to walk bar f ot th n 
re el e what] ked (as he thought)lhke analms This trivialcircumstan al 
shows tle straits to which he mutta  b n reduced whil making tlosea 
quire nents that weret render}: n cimmortal§ Afterlcaving Coll , hi 
narrow ircumstances obliged hm to accept the situati n of an usher fr n 
which h was glad to escape and hang loose for sume time upon the worl ! 
u til le married and then attempted to establish a boarding school ‘The 
jlan failed upon wtih he repaired to London and there contrived for so1 
tim to exist by his contribution to tre Gentlemans Magazme In 1738 } 
put lished his London and this poem was the commencement of his fame a 1 
u ess but they still came so slowly that he was obliged to exert the utm 1 
activity fhis pen and xpend his intellectua] strength upon the passing pcliti 

f the day Suh continued to be the case until 1717 when he planned t1 

lebrated Dictionary ani contracted with the publishers for its completion 
His circumstan es fr m this period were less precarious although still far fr m 
b ing easy until 1762 when he received the grant of a pension from the king 
of 300 per annum in consequence of the excellence of his writings and the 
benefit which their moral tendency had been of to these kingioms He had 
now obtained a wpetcn e and in the most honourabl manner but as | 
heart was ample and his mind fertile he enlarged his sphere of benevc lence 
and increased his labours to fill it He was now seated upon tle literary 
throne with utar al and surround d ly a host cf friends who regard d hiti 
with love ani eneration and thus he continued till the ; riod of his deat! 
which was on the 13th of December 1784. 
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TO MISS #wax% 


DISTINGUISHED FOR MUSIC AND FLOWER PAINTING 


When Stella strikes the tuneful string 

In scenes of imntated spring, 

Where beauty lavishes her powers 

On beds of never fading flowers 

And pleasure propagates around 

Each charm of modulated sound 

Ah? think not in the dangerous hour, 

The nymph fictitious as the flower, 

But shun, rash youth, the gay alcove, 

Nor tempt the snares of wily love 
When charms thus press on every sense, 

What thought of flight, or of defence ? 

Deceitful hope and vain desire 

For ever flutter o e1 her lyre, 
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Delighting as the youth draws nigh, 

To point the glances of her eye 

And forming with unernng art 

New chains to hold the captive heart 
But on those regions of delight 

Might truth intrude with daring flight 

Could Stella, spiightly, fair, and young, 

One moment hear the moral song, 

Instruction with her flowers mnght spring, 

And wisdom warble from her string 
Mark when from thousand mingled dyet 

Thou seest one pleasing form arise 

How active hght, and thoughtful shade 

In greater scenes each other aid 

Mark when the different notes agree 

In friendly contrariety , 

How passion s well accorded strife 

Gives all the harmony of life, 

Thy pictures shall thy conduct frame, 

Consistent still, though not the same 

Thy music teach the nobler art, 

To tune the regulated heart 


PROLOGUE SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICK AT THE OPENING 
OF THE fHEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE 


When Learning s triumph o er her barbarous foes 
First rear d the stage, immortal Shakspeare rose , 
Each change of many colour d life he diew, 
L.xhausted woailds, and then 1magined new 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil d after him in vain 

His powerful strokes presiding truth impiess d, 
And unresisted passion storm d the breast 


Then Jonson came, instructed from the school, 
To please in method, and invent by rule, 
His studious patience and laborious art, 
By regular approach essay d the heart 
Cold approbation gave the lingering bays, 
For those who durst not censure, scarce could praise 
A mortal born, he met the general doom, 
But left, hke Egypt s kings, a lasting tomb 


The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame, 
Nor wish d for Jonson s art, nor Shakspeare s flame 
* 
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Themselves they studied as they felt, they wnt 
Intrigue was plot obscemty was wit 

Vice always found a sympathetic friend 

I'hey pleased their age, and did not aim to mend 
Yet bards hke these aspired to lasting praise 

And proudly hoped to pimp in future days 

Their cause was general, their supports were strong 
Lheir slaves were willing, and their reign was long 
Pill shame regain d the post that sense betray d, 
And virtue call d oblivion to her aid 


Then, crush d by rules, and weaken d as refined, 
For years the power of tragedy declined 
From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 
Till declamation roar d whilst passion slept 
Yet still did virtue deign the stage to tread 
Philosophy remain d though nature fled 
But forced, at length, her ancient 1eign to quit, 
She sow great Faustus lay the ghost of wit 
F xulting folly hail d the joyous day, 
And pantomime ind song confirm d her sway 


But who the commg changes can presage, 
And mark the future periods of the stage 2 
Pethaps if skill could distant times explore 
New Behns, new Durfeys yet remain im stuie 
Perhaps where Lear has raved and Hamlet died 
On flying cars new sorcerers may nde 
Perhaps (for who can guess th effects of chance ?) 
Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance 


Haid 1s his lot that here by fortune placed 
Must watch the wild vicissitudes of taste, 
With every meteor of caprice must play, 

And chaise the new blown bubbles of the day 
Ah! ]ct not censure te:m our fate our choice, 
The stage but echoes back the public voice 
‘Lhe diamv1s laws, the dramas patrons give 
For we that live to please must please to live 


Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 

As tyrants doom their tool of guilt to die 

Tis yours, this night, to bid the reign commence 
Of rescued nature, and reviving sense, 

To chase the charms of sound, the pomp of show, 
For useful mirth and salutary woe 

Bid scenic vutue form the rising age, 

And truth diffuse her 1 idiance from the stage 
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FATE OF POVERTY IN LONDON 


By numbers here from shame or censure free, 
All crimes are safe but hated poverty 
This, only this, the rigid law pursues, 
This, only this, provokes the snarling muse 
The sober trader at a tatter d cloak 
Wakes from his dream and labours for a joke, 
With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze, 
And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways 
Of all the gnefs that harass the distress d, 
Sure the most bitter 1s a scornful jest, 
Fate never wounds more deep the generous heart, 
Than when a blockhead s insult points the dart 
Has Heaven reserved, 1n pity to the poor 
No pathless waste, or undiscover d shove ? 
No secret island in the boundless main 2 
No peaceful desert yet unclaim d by Spain? 
Quick let us nse, the happy seats explore 
And bear oppression s insolence no more 
This mournful truth 1s every where confess d 
SLOW RISES WORTH BY POVERTY DEPRESS D 
But here more slow whcre all are slaves to gold 
Where looks are merchandise, and smiles arc sold 
Where won by bribes, by flatteries implored, 


The groom retails the favours of his lord 
Fo Io don 


FALSE GLORY 


The festal blazes, the trrumphal show 
The ravish d standard and the captive foe 
The senate s thanks, the gazette s pompous tale, 
With force resistless o er the brave prevail 
Such bribes the rapid Greek o er Asia whirl d 
For such the steady Romans shook the wold, 
For such m distant lands the Britons shine, 
And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhine 
This power has praise, that virtue scarce can warm, 
Tull fame supphes the universal charm 
Yet Reason frowns on War s unequal game 
Where wasted nations raise a single name, 
And mortgaged states ther grandsires wreaths regret, 
From age to age in everlasting debt, 
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Wreaths which at last the dear bought right convey, 
To rust on medals, or on stones decay 

On what foundation stands the warrior s pride ? 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide 
A frame of adamant a soul of fire, 
No dangers fright him, and no labours tire , 
O er love, o er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer d lord of pleasure and of pain 
No joys to him pacific sceptres yield 
War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field 
Behold surrounding kings their power combine, 
And one capitulate, and one resign 
Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms 1n vain 
‘Think nothing gain d (he cries), till nought remain, 
On Moscow s walls till Gothic standards fly, 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky 
The march begins in military state, 
And nations on his eye suspended wait 
Stern Famine guards the solitary coast 
And Winter barricades the realms of Frost 
He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay ,— 
Hide, blushing Glory! hide Pultowas day 
The vanquish d hero leaves his broken bands, 
And shows his miseries in distant lands 
Condemn d a needy supplicant to wit 
While ladies interpose, and slaves debate 
But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 
Did no subverted empire mark his end? 
Did nval monarchs give the fatal wound? 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground 2 
His fall was destined to 1 barren strand, 
A petty fortress and a dubious hand 
He left the name at which the world grew pale, 


lo point a moral, or adorn a tale 
Fron The Van ty of rluman Vshes 


IMITATION OF THE STYLE OF #xw« 


Hermit hoar, 1n solemn cell 
Wearing out hfe s evening grey 

Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 
What 1s bliss and which the way 


This I spoke, and speaking sigh d, 
Scarce repress d the starting tear— 
When the hoary sage replied, 
Come, my lad, and drink some beer 


oid RICHARD GLOVER 


Tis poct who was absurdly cried up as a second Homer by his cont mp ra- 
ries and who is now as much neglected as he was formerly honoured was b rn 
in London in 1712 He began to write verses at an early age and when only 
axxteen he produced a poem to the memory of Sir Isaac Newton After having 
left school Glover commenced life as a Hamburgh merchant, in which he was 
successful but he till retained his literary tastes and habits amidst the avoca- 
tions of traffic In 1737 he published his Epic poem of Leonidas in nine whi h 
were subsequently expanded into twelve books and the astonishing favour with 
which it was received, may be explained from several circumstances It was 
something new for a wealthy magnificoto bea poet hebad engaged with ard ur 
in the support of the ministry against the court, and he was therefore b cke 1 in 
return by all the weight and talent of a powerful party and Leonidasapp red 
at a period when every idea or theme subversive of despotism and favourable 
to hberty was gladly laid hold of But when tle times chang d the poem dis 
appeared and scarcely a rec lection now remains of a work that was n= 5 

elebrated Be ides Leon das Glo er wasth autt or of the I'r g dy of B adi 
c a for which his popularity ensured a favourable reception n p rf rman 
and it was act dnine nights at Drury Lane Afterwards he produ d M 1} 

play chiefly adapted from Euripides and Seneca, and with the ancient horus 
After a long life of h n wable at ity nd public usefulness during whitch h 
vas teemed by all parti s he di don the 25th of November 1785 


THE CHARIOT OF XERXES 


‘The king arose —No more Prepate my cu 
The Spartan exile, Demaratus, call 
We will ourselves advance to view the foc 
The monarch willd, and suddenly he heard 
His trampling horses High on silver wheels 
The ivory car with azure sapphires shone 
Cerulean beryls, and the jasper green, 
The emerald, the ruby s glowing blush, 
The flaming topaz with its golden beam 
Lhe pewl, th empurpled amethyst, and all 
The various gems, which India 8 mmes afford 
To deck the pomp of kmgs_ In burnish d gold 
A sculptured eagle from behind display d 
His stately neck, and oer the royal head 
Outstretch d his dazzling wings Enght generous stecds, 
Which on the famed Niszan plain were nursed 
In wintry Media, drew the radiant car 
Not those of old, to Hercules refused 
By false Laomedon, nor they which bore 
The son of Thetis through the scatter d rear 
Of Troy s devoted race, with these might vie 
In strength or beauty In obedient pride 
They hear their lord Exulting, in the air 
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‘They toss their foreheads On their glistening chests 
The silver manes disport The king ascends 

Beside his footstool Demaratus sits 

I'he charioteer now shakes th effulgent reins, 

Strong Patiramphes At the signal, bound 

Th attentive steeds, the chariot flies behind, 

Ten thousand horse m thunder sweep the field 


From Leonidas Book IV 


( ONTRAST BETWEEN THE PERSIAN AND CRECIAN SOI DIFRS 


Contemptuous smiled the monarch, and resumed — 
Wilt thou, m Lacedemon once supreme, 
Encounter twenty Persians? Yet these Greeks 
In greater disproportion must engage 
Our host to morrow Demaratus then — 

By single combat were the trial vain 
‘lo show the power of well united force 
Which oft by military skill surmounts 
‘Lhe weight of numbers Prince, the difference lean 
Between thy warriors, and the sons of Greece 
The flower, the safeguard of thy numerous cimp 
Are mercenanies These are canton d round 
Thy provinces No fertile field demands 
Their painful hand to break the fallow glebe 
Them to the noon day toil no harvest calls 
Nor on the mountain falls the stubborn ork 
By their laborious 1xxe The watchful cyes 
Observe not, how the flocks and heifers feed 
To them of wealth, of all posses ions void, 

The name of country with an empty sound 

Fhes oer the ear nor warms their joyless hearts, 
Who share no country Needy, yet in scorn 
Rejecting, labour, wretched by their wants, 

Yet profligate through indolence, with limbs 
Fnervated and soft, with minds corrupt, 

Tiom misery, debauchery, and sloth 

Are these to battle drawn against a foe 

Tian d in gymnastic exercise and arms 

Inured to hudship, and the child of toil, 

Wont through the freezing showcr, the wintry storm, 
O er his own glebe the tardy ox to goad, 

O: in the sun s impetuous heat to glow 

Beneath the burden of his yellow sheaves 
Whence on himself, on her whose faithful arms 
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Enfold him joyful, on a growing race 
Which glad his dwelling plenty he bestows 
With independence When to battle call d, 
For them his dearest comfort, and his care, 
And for the harvest, promised to his toil, 
He lifts the shield, nor shuns unequal force 
Such are the troops of every state in Greece 
One only yields a breed more warlike stull, 
Of whom selected bands appear in sight, 
All citizens of Sparta They the glebe 
Have never turn d, nor bound the golden sheaf 
They are devoted to severer tasks, 
For war alone, their sole delight and care 
From infancy to manhood they are train d 
To winter watches, to inclement skies, 
To plunge through torrents, brave the tusky boar, 
To arms and wounds, a discipline of pain 
So fierce, so constant, that to them a camp 
With all its hardships 1s a seat of rest 
And war itself remission from their toil 

I on Leondas Book IV 


THE VISION OF ARTEMISIA 


Now slowly towards the Persian camp her steps 
In silence she directed, when a voire, 
Sent from a rock, accessible which seem d 
To none, but feather d passengers of aur, 
By this reproof detain d her —Caria s queen 
Art thou, to Greece by Doric blood allied? 
Com st thou to lay her fruitful meadows waste, 
Thou homager of tyrants? Upward gazed 
Th astonish d princess Lo! a female shape, 
Tall and majestic, from th impendent ridge 
Look d awful down A holy fillet bound 
Her graceful hair, loose flowing Seldom wept 
Great Artemisia Now a springing tear 
Between her eyelids gleamd Too true, she sigh d, 
A homager of tyrants! Voice austere, 
And presence half divine! Again the voice — 

O Artemisia, hide thy Doi c sword 
T et no barbarian tyrant through thy might, 
Thy counsels, valiant as thou art and wise, 
Consume the holy fanes, deface the tombs, 
Subvert the laws of Grecce, her sons enthral 
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The queen made no reply Her breast plate heaved 
The tremulous attire of covering mail 
Confess d her struggle She at length exclamd — 
Olympian thund rer, from thy neighb ring hill 
Of sacred oaths remind me! Then aside 
She turns to shun that majesty of form, 
In solemn sounds upbradmg Torn her thoughts 
She feels A painful conflict she endures 
With recollection of her Donic race 
Till gratitude, reviving arms her breast 
Her royal benefactor she recalls, 


Back to his sight precipitates her steps 
From I ndas Bwk IV 


DESCRIPTION OF TERIBAZUS 


Amid the van of Persia was a youth 
Named Teribazus, not for golden stores 
Not for wide pastures traversed o er by herds 
By fleece abounding shecp or generous steeds 
Nor yet for power, nor splendid honours, famed 
Rich was his mind in every art divine 
Thiough every path of science had he walk d, 
Ihe votary of wisdom In the years 
When tender down invest the ruddy cheeh, 
He with the Magi tuind the hillowd page 
Of Zoroastres ‘hen his tow ring thoughts 
High on the plumes of contemplation soar d 
He fiom the lofty Babylonian fane 
With learn d Chaldeans tiaced the heav nly sphere, 
There numbei d oer the vivid fires which gleam 
On night s bespangled bosom Nor unheard 
Were Indian sages from sequester d bowers 
While on the banks of Ganges they disclosed 
The powers of nature, whether in the woods, 
The fruitful glebe, or flowe: the healing plant, 
The hmpid waters or the ambient aur, 
Or in the purer element of fire 
The realm of old Sesostris next he view d, 
Mysterious Egypt, with her hidden rites 
Ot Isis and Osiris Last he sought 
Th Ionian Greeks, from Athens sprung nor prss d 
Miletis by, which once in rapture heard 
The tongue of Thales, nor Priene s walls, 
Where wisdom dwelt with Bias, nor the seat 


Of Pittacus, revered on Lesbian shores 
liom Leo: das Bovh VI 
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Talis poet was born at Cambridge in February 1714 and was educated at 
Winchester College and afterwards at Clare Hall He was devoted from an 
early period to versification in which he took Pope for his model His first 
attempt in authorship consisted of a poem on the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales, a production not above mediocrity but his subsequent productions 
were of a superior character and were received favourably by the public He 
also attempted dramatic writing and produced The Roman Father which was 
acted at Drury Lane in 1750 and Creusa, which was exhibited upon the stage 
in 1754 In 1737 Whitehead was appointed Laurrate in consequence of the 
death of Colley Cibber His own death occurred in 178 


THE YOUTH AND THE PHILOSOPHER A Fase 


A Grecian youth, of talents rare, 
Whom Plato s philosophic care 
Had form d for virtue s nobler view 
By precept and example too 
Would often boast his matchless skull, 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel 
And as he pass d the gazing throng, 
With graceful ease, and smack d the thong 
The idiot wonder they express d 
Was praise and transport to his bieast 
At length, quite vain, he needs would show 
His master what his art could do, 
And bade his slaves the chaniot lead 
To Academus sacred shade 
The trembling grove confess d its fright 
The wood nymphs startled xt the sight 
The muses drop the leaned lyie 
And to ther mmost shades retire! 
Howe er, the youth with forward wm 
Bows to the sage, and mounts the cai 
The lash resounds, the courser s spring 
The chariot marks the rolling ring 
And gath ring crowds, with eager eyes, 
And shouts, pursue him as he flies 
I'numphant to the goal return d, 
With nobler thirst his bosom burn d, 
And now along th indented plain, 
The self same track he marks again, 
Pursues with care the nice design, 
Nor ever deviates from the line 
Amazement seized the circling crowd, 
The youths with emulation glow d, 
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Iv n bearded sages hail d the boy 

And all, but Plato, gazed with joy 

For he, deep judging sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field 
And when the charnioteer drew nigh, 
And, flush d with hope had caught his eye 
Alas! unhappy youth, he cried, 
Expect no praise from me (and sigh d), 
With indignation I survey 

Such skill and judgment thrown away 
The time profusely squander d there 
On vulgar aris beneath thy care 

If well employ d, at less expense, 

Had taught thee honour, virtue sense 
And raised thee from a coachman sg fate 
To govern men, and guide the state 


ON NOBILITY 


Poets, my lord, by some unlucky fate 
Condemn d to flatter the too easy gieat 
Have oft regardless of they heaven born flame, 
Enshrined a title, and adored a name 
For idol deities forsook the true 
And paid to greatness what was virtue s due 

Yet hear, at least, one recreant bard maintain 
Their incense fruitless and your honours vain 
Teach you to scorn th auxiliar props, that raise 
The painted produce of these sunshine days 
Proud from yourself, ike India s worm, to weave 
Th ennobling thread which fortune cannot give 
In two short precepts your whole lesson lies, 
Would you be great ?——be virtuous, and be wise 

In elder time, ere heralds yet were known 
To gild the vain with glories not their own, 
Or infant language saw such terms prevail, 
As fess and chev ron, pale and contrepale, 
Twas he alone the shaggy spoils might wear 
Whose strength subdued the hon or the bear, 
For him the rosy spring with smiles beheld 
Her honours stript from every grove and field, 
For him the rustic quires with songs advance, 
For him the virgins form the annual dance 
Born to protect, hke gods they hail the brave, 
And sure twas godlike, to be born to save! 

U 
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Was born October 1 1715 In 1732 he was entered as a servitor of University 
College Oxford—his father who was Rector of Beaudesert being too poor to 
enter him asacommoner In 1737 Jago took orders, and obtainea two sm 11 
livings after which he was appointed vicar of Suitterfleld where he spent th 
rest of his life He diedin 178] The best of his poetical productions is Ldge- 
Hill of which it 1s high praise to say that it has been often thought equal to tle 
Grongar Hill of Dyer 


KENILWORTH CASTLE 


Here let us pause a while, 
To read the melancholy tale of pomp 
Laid low in dust, and from historic page, 
Compose its epitaph Hail, Clinton! hail! 
Thy Norman founder still yon neighb ring green, 
And massy walls with style imperial graced, 
Record The Montforts thee with hardy deeds, 
And memorable siege by Henry s arms, 
And senatorial acts, that bear thy name, 
Distinguish Thee the bold Lancastrian line 
A royal train! from valiant Gaunt derived, 
Grace with new lustre till Eliza s hand 
Transferr d thy walls to I eicester s favour d ear] 
He long, beneath thy roof, the maiden queen, 
And all her courtly guests, with rare device 
Of mask, and emblematic scenery, 
Tritons, and sea nymphs, and the floating isle 
Detand Nor feats of prowess, joust, or tilt 
Of harness d knights, nor rustic revelry, 
Were wanting, nor the dance and spnghtly mnth 
Beneath the festive walls, with regal state, 
And choicest luxury served But regal state 
And sprightly mirth, beneath the festive roof, 
Are now no more No more assembled crowds 
At the stern porters lodge admittance crave 
No more, with plaint, or suit importunate, 
The thronged lobby echoes, nor with staff 
Or gaudy badge, the busy pursuivants 
Lead to wish d audience ll, alas! is gone, 
And Silence keeps her melancholy court 
Throughout the walls, save where, in rooms of state, 
Kings once reposed! chatter the wrangling daws, 
Or screech owls hoot along the vaulted isles 
No more the trumpet calls the martial band, 
With sprightly summons, to the guarded lists , 
Nor lofty galleries their pride disclose 
Of beauteous nymphs 1n courtly pomp attired, 
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Watching, with trembling hearts, the doubtful stife, 
And with their looks inspiring wondrous deeds 
No more the lake displays its pageant shows, 
And emblematic forms Alike the lake, 
And all 1ts emblematic forms, are flown, 
And in their place mute flocks and heifers graze 
Or buxom damsels ted the new mown hay 
What art thou, Grandeur! with thy flattering train 
Of pompous lies, and boastful promises 2 
Where are they now, and what s their mighty sum ? 
All, all are vanish d! hke the fleeting forms 
Drawn in an evening cloud Nought now remains, 
Save these sad relics of departed pomp, 
These spoils of time, a monumental pile! 
Which to the vain its mournful tale relates, 
And warns them not to trust to fleeting, dreams 
Fr nFig Hill Book Il 


FO A LADY 


When Nature joms a beaut ous face 
With shape and air, and hfe, and grace, 
To every imperfection blind, 

I spy no blemish in the mind 


When wit flows pure from Stella s tongue 
Or animates the sprightly song, 

Our hearts confess the power divine 

Nor lightly prize 1ts mortal shrine 


Good nature will a conquest gain 

Though wit and beauty sigh in vain 

When generous thoughts the breast inspire 
I wish its rank and fortunes higher 


When Sidney s charms again unite 

To win the soul, and bless the sight, 
Fair, and learn d, and good, and great! 
An earthly goddess 1s complete 


But when I see a sordid mind 

With affluence and ill nature join d 

And pride without a grain of sense, 

And without beauty insolence, 

The creature with contempt I view, 

And sure tis like Miss you know who 
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Tuts eminent poet and scholar was born in London, on the 26th of November 
1716 After receiving the first portion of his classical education at Eton he 
entered a pensioner at Peter House Cambridge where he continued five years 
after which he travelled as companion with Horace Walpole through France 
and part of Italy At Florence however these ill assorted friends parted in 
mutual dislike and Gray continued his tour alone Two months after his 
return to England his father died in such embarrassed circumstances that Gray 
found himself too poor to realize his intention of studying the law as a profes 
sion He therefore returned to Cambridge and continued his studies, and 
there also he remained during the rest of his life 

Having a mind stored with classical learning and a rich imagination, Gray 
naturally cultivated poetry One of his first attempts was to embody the his- 
tory f Agrippina in atragedy but perhaps he soon found himself unable to 
attain that flexibility of style which dramatic poetry so essentially requires 
At all events, Agrippina was never finished and the world perhaps did not 
lose much on that account He soon discovered the department of poetry for 
which his powers and tastes were best adapted and in 1742 he produced the 
Ode to Spring tle Prospect of Eton and the Ode to Adversity At this 
period also he was desirous to excel in the comp sition of Latin poetry in 
which Johnson, an incontestable judge assures us he would have eminently 
excelled, as his Latin verses displayed a copiousness of language such as very 
few possessed 

The slowness of Gray in poetical composition was a perfect contrast to the 
rapidity of modern poets but besides being constitutionally apathetic and 
averse to active exertion he had a fastidiousness that would not be satisfied, 
until his productions had received the utmost degree of polish Hence the 
small number of his poems and the wide intervals at whi h they appeared 
Thus his Ode on the Death of a Cat was not written till 1747 nor his next and 
most celebrated poem the Llegy in a Country Churchyard until 1750 About 
the same time or very soon after 1m consequence of an invitation from Lady 
Cobham he produced his Long Story—a poem full of graceful wit and humour 
and which exhibits him in a wholly different view from his other poems Such 
a production, from such a writer 1 as unexpected as the celebrated ride of 
John Gilpim from the au t re and gloomy pen of Cowper In17 7 appeared 
The Progres of P etry and lhe Bard The last poem seems to have wonder 
fully astonished the reading public hey saw and felt that it was a magni 
ficent production but they could not understand those pictures and allusions 
which an ordinary portion of knowledge in English history would have rendered 
easy and distinct 

In 1768 the Professorship of History at Cambridge becoming vacant was 
conferred upon Gray than whom a person of greater and more extensive s ho- 
larship c uld not have been found at that tame in England. But his habitual 
indolence unfitted him for the office for although he retained it till his death 
he delivered no lectures but wasted his time in fretful intentions to prepare 
them At war with himself in consequence of this imbecility of purpose he 
embittered his peace and enfeebled his constitution until repentance and exer 
tion were equally unnecessary He died on the 30th of July 1771 

Gray s lyrics formed a new era in English poetry In these he has blended 
the grandeur of the Greek and the sweetness of the Italian languages while the 
peculiar formation of his Strophe Antistrophe and Lpode which add such 
power and gracefulness to his Odes had never been before attempted It may 
also be mentioned, 1n praise of these wonderful productions that, however highly 
appreciated their beauties do not striké at firat sight but by successive perusals 
and as the taste of society continues toimprove Thus time which has detracted 
from the reputation of so many of his contemporaries, las only Increased the 
fame of Gray as a poet He 1s better understood and more highly prized in the 
present day than le was during his own and the next generation will probably 
increase this estimate and raise him to his proper rank as ne of the greatest 
of our English poets 





GRAY 


ODE ON THE SPRING 


Lo! where the rosy bosom d hou 

Fair Venus train appear 

Disclose the long expecting flower 

And wake the purple year! 

The Attic warbler pours he) throat 
Responsive to the cuckoo s note 

The untaught harmony of spring 

While whispering pleasure as they fly 
Cool zephyis through the clew blue shy 
Their gather d fragrance fling 


Where er the oak s thick bianches stretch 
A broader browner shade 

Where er the rude and moss giown beech 
O ex canopies the glade 

Beside some water s rushy bunk 

With me the Muse shall sit and think 
(At ease reclined in 1ustic stite) 

How vain the ardour of the crowd 

How low, how httle ue the proud 

How indigent the great! 
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Still is the toiling hand of Care 

Che panting herds repose 

Yet hark, how through the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows! 

The insect youth are on the wing 
Eager to taste the honied spring 

And float amid the liquid noon 

Some hghtly o er the current skim, 
Some show their gaily gilded trim 
Quick glancing to the sun 


To Contemplation s sober eye 

Such 1s the race of man 

And they tkat creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began 

Alike the busy and the gay 

But flutter through life s little day 

In fortune s varying colours drest 
Brush d by the hand of rough mischance 
Or chilld by age their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest 


Methinks I hear in accents low 

The spoitise kind reply 

Poor morahst! and what ait thou? 
A solitary fly! 

Thy joys no glittering female meets 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 
No painted plumage to displav 

On hasty wings thy youth is flown 
Thy sun is set thy spring 1s gone— 
We frolic while tis May 


THE BARD —A Pinparic O1e 


(Ar FITiIEMFNT ‘The following Ode 1s founded on a tradition urrent in 
W 1 that Edward the First, wh n he complet d the conq1 st of that 
country ordered all the Bards that f 11 into his hands to b ptt to death ) 


“‘ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king! 

Confusion on thy banners wait 

‘Though, fannd by Conquest s crimson wing 
They mock the air with idle state 

Helm, nor hauberk s twisted mail, 

Nor een thy vutues, tyrant, shall avail 

To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria s curse, fiom Cambnia s tears! 
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Such were the sounds, that o er the crested pride 

Of the first Edward scatter d wild dismay 

As down the steep of Snowdon s shaggy side 

He wound with toilsome march his long array 

Stout Glo ster stood aghast in speechless trance 

To arms! cried Mortimer, and couch d his quivering lance 


I 2 


On a rock whose haughty brow 
k rowns o er old Conway s foaming flood 
Robed in the sable garb of woe 
With haggard eyes the Poet stood, 
(Loose his beard «nd hoary hair 
Stream d, like a meteor to the troubled air), 
And with a masters hand, and piophet s fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre 

Hark, how each giant oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent s awful voice beneath! 
O er thee, oh King! their hundied arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe 
Vocal no more since Cambria s fatal day 
lo high born Hoel s harp, or sott Llewellyn s lay 


13 

Cold is Cadwallo s tongue 
Lhat hush d the stormy main 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed 
Mountams ye mourn in vain 
Mordrea, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud topp d head 
On dreary Arvons shore they he, 
Smear d with gore and ghastly pale 
Far far aloof th affrighted ravens sail 
The famish d eagle screams and passes by 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art 
Dear, as the light that visits.these sad eyes 
Deu, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ye died amidst your dymg country s cries— 
No more Iweep They do not sleep 
On yonder cliffs a grisly band 
I see them sit, they linger yet 
Avengers of their native land 
With me in dreadful harmony they join, 
And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy lime 


II 1 


Weave the warp and weave the woot, 
The winding sheet of Edwauds race, 
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Give ample :oom, and verge enough 

The characters of hell to trace 

Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re echo with affright , 

The shrieks of death, through Berkeley s roofs that ring, 
Shneks of an agonizing King! 

She wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs 

That tear st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 

From thee be born, who ocr thy country hangs 

The scourge of Heaven! What terrors round him wait! 
Amazement in his van, with Fight combined, 

And Sorrow s faded form, and Solitude behind 


‘Mighty Victor mighty Lord, 
Low on his funeral couch he hes! 
No pitying heart no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies 
Is the sable Warrior fled 2? 
Thy son is gone He rests among the dead 
The swarm, that in thy noon tide beam were born? 
Gone to salute the rismg Morn 
Fair laughs the Morn and soft the Zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes 
Youth on the piow and Pleasure at the helm 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind s sway, 
Lhat, hush d in grim repose expects his evening prey 


Fill ngh the sparkling bowl, 
The rich repast prepare 
Reft of a crown he yet may share the feast 
Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest 
Heard ye the din of battle bray, 
Lance to lance and horse to horse? 
Long years of havoc urge their destined course, 
And through the kindred squadrons mow their way 
Ye towers of Julius, London s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midmght murder fed, 
Revere his consort s faith, his father s fame, 
And spare the meek usurper s holy head! 
Above, bclow, the rose of snow, 
Twined with her blushing foe, we spread 
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The bristled Boar in infant gore 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade 

Now, brothers, bending o er th accursed loom, 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom 


I 1 
‘ Edward, lo! to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof The thread 1s spun ) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate 

The web 1s wove The work is done ) 

tay, oh stay! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unbless d, unpitied, here to mourn 
In yon bright track, that fires the western skies, 
‘They melt, they vanish from my eyes 
But oh! what solemn scenes on Snowdon s height, 
Descending slow, thew ghttering skirts unroll 2 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight 
Ye unborn ages ciowd not on my soul! 
No more our long lost Arthur we bewail 
All hail, ye genuine kings! Britannia s issue hail! 


Ill 2 

Girt with many 1 baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear 
And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear 
In the midst a form divine! 
Her cye proclums her of the Briton line 
Her hon port, her awe commandin,, face 
Attemper d sweet to virgin grace 
What strings symphonious tremble in the an 
‘What strains of vocal transport 10und her play! 
Hear from the grave, gieat Taliessin hear! 
‘Lhey bicithe a soul to animate thy clay 
Bright Rapture calls and soaring, as she sings 
Waves in the cye of Heaven her many colow d wings 


Il 3 
‘“* The verse adorn again 
Fierce War and faithful Love 
And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction diest 
In buskin d measures move 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 
With Horror tyrant of the throbbing breast 
A voice, as of the cherub choir, 
Gales from bloommg Eden bear 
And distant wu blings lessen on my ¢al, 
That lost m long futurity expire 
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Fond, impious man, think st thou, yon sangume cloud, 
Raised by thy breath, hath quench d the orb of day ? 
To morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray 

Enough for me with joy I see 

The different doom our fates assign 

Be thine Despair, and sceptred Care 

To triumph, and to die, are mine 

He spoke and headlong from the mountain s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night 


GRAY OF HIMSELF 


Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to impoitune 

He had not the method of making a fortune 

Could love and could hate so was thought somewhat 
odd, 

No very great wit he believed in a God 

A post or a pension he did not desue, 

But left church and state tu Chules Townshend and 
Squire 


EPITAPH AT BECKENHAM ON MRS CLARKE 


Lo! where this silent marble weeps 

A friend a wife a mother sleeps 

A heart within whose sacred cell 

The peaceful virtues loved to dwell 
Affection warm and faith sincere 

And soft humanity, were there 

In agony in death, resign d, 

She felt the wound she left behind 
Her infant image, here below, 

Sits smiling on a father 8 woe 

Whom what awaits, while yet he strays 
Along this lonely vale of days? 

A pang, to secret sorrow dea) 

A sigh, an unavailing tear, 

Till time shall every grief rc move 
With life, with memory, and with love 
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CoLiins was born at Chichester about !720 and was educated at Winchester 
C Nege after which he was admitted into Magdalen College asademy In 
1744 he abruptly left tle University and came to London as a literary adven. 
turer but unfortunately his perseverance was inadequate to the demands of 
such a laborious and uncertain vocation so that his time was spent in drawing 
up plans of works that were never written and struggling with the wants of the 
passing day By th death of a relative he suddenly became the possessor of 
about two thousand pounds but no sooner were his real troubles ended, 
against which he had truggled manfully than imagimary nes succeeded under 
wl ich he was laid pr strate and he died in 1756 in a state of helpless insanity 


IHE PASSIONS AN OLE ft Mu Ic 


When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung 
‘Lhe Passions oft, to hear her shell 
Throng d around her magic cell, 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possest beyond the Muse s painting 
By turns they felt the glowing mind, 
Disturb d, delhghted raised refined 
Till once tis said, when all were fired 
1illd with fury rapt, inspired 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch d her instruments of sound, 
And as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 

Each for Madness ruled the hou, 
Would piove his own expressive power 


Turst Fea: his hand, its skill to try 
Amid the chords bewilder d laad, 

And back recoil d, he knew not why, 
E en at the sound himself had made 


Next Anger rush d, his eyes on fire, 
In hghtnings own d his secret stings 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurned hand the strings 


With woful measures wan Despur— 
Low sullen sounds his gnet beguiled, 

A solemn, strange, and mingled aur, 
Twas sad by fits, by stuts twas wild 
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But thou O Hope! with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure? 
Still 1t whisper d promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail! 
Stall would her touch the strain prolong, 
And from the rocks, the woods the vale, 
She call d on Echo still through all the song, 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden hair 


And longer had she sung—but, with a frown, 
Revenge impatient rose, 
He threw his blood stain d sword in thunder down, 
And, with a withering look, 
The war denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne er prophetic sounds so full of woe! 
And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat 
And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity at his side 
Her soul subduing voice applied, 
Yet still he kept his wild unalte: d men 
While each strain d ball of sight seem d bursting fiom his 
head 


‘hy numbeis, Jealousy, to nought were fix d, 
Sad proof of thy distressful state! 
Of differing themes the veering song was mix d, 
And now it courted Love, now raving call d on Hate 
With eyes up raised, as one mspired, 
Pale Melancholy sat retired, 
And from her wild sequester d seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour d through the mellow horn her pensive soul 
And dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join d the sound , 
‘Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stolc, 
Or o er some haunted streams with fond delay, 
Round an holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace, and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away 


But, O, how alter d was its sprighther tone! 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulders flung, 
HIe:1 buskins gemm d with morning dew, 
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Blew an sping air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter s call to Faun and Dryad known 
The oak crown d Sisters, and their chaste eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and Sylvan boys were seen, 
Peepmg from forth their alleys green, 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 
And Sport leapt up and seized his beechen spear 


Last came Joy s ecstatic trial 
He, with viny crown advancing, 
First to the hvely pipe his hand addrest 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best 
They would have thought, who heard the strain, 
They saw in Tempe s vale her native maids, 
Amidst the festal sounding shades, 
‘Lo some unwearied minstrel dancing 
While as his flying fingers kiss d the strings 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound, 
And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings 


O Music! sphere descended maid, 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom s aid, 
Why, Goddess, why to us denied, 
Lay st thou thy ancient lyre aside? 
As, in that loved Athenian bower, 
You learn d an all commanding power, 
Thy mimic soul O nymph endear d, 
Can well recall what then it heard 
Where 1s thy native simple heart, 
Devote to Virtue Fancy, Art? 

Arise, as 1n that elder time, 

Warm energetic, chaste, sublime! 
Thy wonders, in that god hke age, 
Fill thy recording Sister s page— 

Tis said, and IJ believe the tale, 

Thy humblest reed could more pievail, 
Had more of strength diviner rage, 
Than all which charms this laggard age, 
E en all at once together found 

Cecilia s mingled world of sound— 

O, bid our vain endeavours cease, 
Revive the just designs of Greece 
Return in all thy simple state! 
Confirm the tales her sons relate! 
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ODF 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy s feet have ever trod 


By Fairy hands their knell 1s rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge 1s sung 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wrap» their clay 
And Freedom shall a while repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there! 


THE WATER SPIRIT 


These, too thou It sing! for well thy magic Muse 
Can to the topmost heaven of grandeur soar 
Or stoop to wail the swain that 1s no more! 
Ah homely swains! your homeward steps ne er lose 
Let not dank Will mislead you to the heath 
Dancing in mirky night, o er fen and Inke, 
He glows to draw you downward to your death 
In his bewitch d, low, marshy, willow brake! 
What though far off, from some dark dell espied 
His glimmering mazes cheer th excursive sight 2 
Yet turn, ye wanderers, turn your steps aside 
Nor trust the guidance of that faithless hght 
For watchful lurking, mid th unrustling 1eed 
At those mirk hours the wily monster hes, 
And listens oft to hear the passing steed, 
And frequent round him rolls his sullen eyes 
If chance his savage wrath may some weak wretch surprise 


Ah, luckless swain oer all unblest, deed! 
Whom late bewilder d in the dank, dark fen, 
Far from his flocks, and smoking hamlet then! 

‘lo that sad spot where hums the sedgy weed 
On him, enraged, the fiend, in angry mood 

Shall never look with pity s kind concern, 

But instant, furious, raise the whelming flood 

O er 1ts drown d banks, forbidding all return! 
Or, if he meditate his wish d escape, 

To some dim hill that seems uprising nea, 
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To his faint eye, the grim and grisly shape, 
In all its terrors clad, shall wild appear 
Meantime the watery surge shall round him nise, 
Pour d sudden forth from every swelling source ! 
What now remains but tears and hopeless sighs 2 
Elis fear shook limbs have lost their youthly force, 
And down the waves he floats, a pale and breathless corse ' 


For him in vam his anxious wife shall wait, 
Or wander forth to meet him on his way, 
For him in vain at to fall of the day 
Has babes shall linger at th unclosin,, gate! 
Ah neer shall he return! Alone, if night, 
Her travell d limbs in broken slumbers steep, 
With drooping willows drest, his mouinful sprite 
Shall visit sad, perchance, her silent sleep 
Then he, perhaps, with moist and watery hand, 
Shall fondly seem to press her shuddering cheeh 
And with his blue swoln face before her stand, 
And, shivering cold, these piteous accents speak 
‘Pursue, dear wife, thy daily toils, pursue, 
At dawn or dusk imdustrious as before 
Nor eer of me one helpless thought renew, 
While I he weltering on the ozier d shore, 
Drownd by the Kelpies wrath, nor eer shall aid thee 
more ! 


Unbounded 1s thy range with varied skill 

Thy Muse may hike those feath ry tribes which spring 

From their rude rocks, extend her skirting wing 
Round the moist marge of each cold Hebrid isle, 

To that hoar pile which still its ruin shows 
In whose small vaults a pigmy folk 1s found, 

Whose bones the delver with his spade upthrows, 
And culls them wond ring, from the hallow d ground! 
Or thither, where beneath the show ry west 

The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid 
Once foes, perhaps, together now they rest, 

No slaves revere them, and no wars invade 
Yet frequent now, at mdnight s solemn hour 

The nfted mounds their vawning cells unfold, 

And forth the monarchs stalk with sov reign pow 1 
In pageant robes and wreath d with sheeny gold, 
And on their twilight tombs aenal council hold 
Fro) Ode or the Poj ular Superstst ons of the H ghlands of S otland 
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Tris celebrated novelist was born on the banks of the Leven in Dunbarton 
shire North Britain in 1720 As medicine was selected for his future profe 1on 
Smollett was apprenticed to a surgeon in Glasgow after which he studied at the 
medical classes of the University of Edinburgh He then received an appoint- 
ment as surgeon s mate in the navy and accompanied the ill-fated expedition to 
Carthagena, in 1741 an event which he has admirably described in his Roderick 
Random During his short period of service in the navy also he acquired that 
acquaintanceship with sea characters in the delineation of which he has never 
been equalled 

As Smollett had no prospect of success as a physician, and was conscious of 
his own intellectual powers and literary acquirements, he resolved to devote 
himself to authorship and in this department his numerous writings and re- 
markable industry are too well known to require further notice His poems 
which are few and incidental exhibit feeling fancy and harmony of a superior 
order and it 1s probable that the necessity of writing for subsistence alone pre 
vented him from devoting himself more sedulously to the less profitable culti 
vation of poetry in which he was capable of attaining such highexcellen Aft r 
a life of over wrought industry intermingled with misfortune he died near 
Leghorn whither he had repaired for the recovery of his health on the 21st ot 
October 1771 


THE TEARS OF SCOTLAND wriTTeN IN 1746 


Mourn hapless Caledonia, mourn 

Thy bamsh d peace, thy laurels torn! 
Thy sons, for valour long renown d, 
Ine slaughter d on their native ground , 
Thy hospitable roofs no more, 

Invite the stranger to the door, 

In smoky ruins sunk they he, 

The monuments of cruelty 


The wretched owner sees afar 

His all become the prey of war , 
Bethinks him of his babes and wife, 
Then smites his breast, and curses life 
Thy swains are famish d on the rocks, 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks 
Thy ravish d virgins shriek in vain 

Thy infants perish on the plain 


What boots it then, in every clime, 

I hrough the wide spreading waste of time 
Thy martial glory, crown d with praise, 
Still shone with undimumnish d blaze? 

Thy towering spirit now 18 broke, 

Thy neck 1s bended to the yoke 

What foreign arms could never quell, 

By civil rage and rancour fell 


SMOLLETT 


The rural pipe and merry lay 

No more shall cheer the happy day 

No social scenes of gay delight 

Beguile the dreary winter night 

No strains but those of sorrow flow, 
And nought be heard but sounds of woe 
While the pale phantoms of the slain 
Glide nightly o er the silent plain 


O baneful cause oh! fatal morn, 
Accursed to ages yet unborn! 

The sons against their father stood, 
The parent shed his children s blood 
Yet when the rage of battle ceased, 
The victor s soul was not appeased 
The naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring flames, and murd ring steel! 


The pious mother, doom d to death, 

} orsaken wanders o er the heath, 

The bleak wind whistles round her head, 
Her helpless orphans cry for bread , 
Bereft of shelter food, and friend 

She views the shades of night descend 
And stretch d beneath th inclement skies, 
Weeps oer her tender babes, and dies 


While the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpair d remembrance reigns 
Resentment of my country s fate, 
Within my filial breast shall beat, 

And, spite of her msulting foe, 

My sympathizing verse shall flow 

“‘ Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 

Thy banish d peace, thy laurels torn 


SONG 


To fix her-——-twere a task as vain 
To count the April drops of rain, 
To sow in Afric s barren soil, 
Or tempests hold within a toil 


I know it, fmend, she s hght as an, 
False as the fowler s artful snare, 
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Inconstant as the passing wind, 
As winters dreary frost unkind 


She s such a muiser too 1n love, 

Its yoys she Il neither share nor prove 
Though hundreds of gallants await 
From her victorious eyes their fate 


Blushing at such inglonous reign, 

I sometimes strive to break her chain, 
My reason summon to my aid, 
Resolyed no more to be betray d 


Ah! friend, tis but a short lived trance, 
Dispell d by one enchanting glance 

She need but look and, I confess 
Those loohs completely curse or bless 


So soft, so elegant, so fur 

Sure something more than human s there, 
I must submit, for strife 1s vain 

Twas destiny that forged the chain 


ODE TO LEVEN WATER. 


On Levens banks while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love 
I envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod th Arcadian plain 
Pure stream, in whose transparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave, 
No torrents stain thy lmpid source , 
No rocks impede thy dimpling course, 
That sweetly warbles o er its bed, 
With white, round, polish d pebbles spread , 
While, hghtly poised, the scaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy crystal flood , 
Ihe springmg trout in speckled pride , 
The salmon, monarch of the tide, 
Phe ruthless pike, intent on war , 
The silver eel, and mottled par 
Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make, 
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By bowers of birch and groves of pine 
And hedges flower’d with eglantine 

Still on thy banks so gaily green 
May numerous herds and flocks be seen, 
And lasses chanting o er the pail 
And shepherds piping in the dale 
And ancient faith that knows no guile 
And industry embrown d with toil, 
And hearts resolved, and hands prepared, 
The blessings they enjoy to guard 


SONC 


GN AN ARROGANT COLLEGE TUTOR WHOSE PATHER HAD BREN A BRI KLAYER 
AND WHOSE MOTHER OLD PIE 


Come histen, ye students of ever} degree 

I sing of a wit and a tutor perdu, 

aA statesman profound a critic immense 

In short, a mere jumble of learning and sense 
And yet of his talents though laudably vain, 
His own family arts he could never attain 


His father intending his fortune to build 

Tn his youth would hive taught him the trowel to wicld 
But the mortar of discipline never would stick 

For his skull was secuied by a facing of brick 

And with all his endeavours of patience and pain, 
The skill of his sire he could never attain 


His mother, a housewife neat, artful and wise, 
Renown d for her delicate biscuit and pics 

Soon alter d his studies but flattering his taste, 

From the raising of wall to the rearing of paste, 
But all her instructions were fruitless and vin, 

The pie making mystery he ne er could attain 


Yet true to his race, in his labours were seen 

A jumble of both their professions, I ween, 

For when his own genius he ventured to trust 
His pies seem d of brick, and his houses of crust 
Then, good Mr Tutor, pray be not so vain, 
Since your family arts you could never attain 
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THE distinguished author of The Pleasurés of Imagmation was born on the )th 
of November 1721 at Newcastle-upon Tyne As he was of Dissenting parents 
he was educated in their Presbyterian principles and in his eighteenth year he 
was sent to the University of Edinburgh chiefly at the expensé of his own class of 
religionists with the purpose of qualifying him for béing a Dissenting minister 
But as his education progressed, other views oocurred so that he -honourably 
refunded the expenses of his education and devoted himself to the study f 
medicine as his future profeasion Of his proficiency at College in the study 
of classical learning he afférded ample proof in his chief work The Plea 
sures of Imagination which he published at the early age of twenty three 
He presented the copy to Dodsley and demanded 120/ for the manuscript 
but at this startling price for the work of an unknown youth the worthy 
publisher demurred He showed the work to Pope when the latter | aving 
glanced over a few pages said Dont be niggardly about the terms f this 
is no every day writer 

Previously to this experiment upon the public taste Akenside had studied 
for three years at the University of Leyden and in May 1744 he took the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine In the following year he published a ollec. 
tion of Odes after which he seriously addressed himself to the dut s of lis 
prof ssion by endea ouring to gain practice in Southampton where he fir t 
settled But although he endeavoured to become popular not only by profes. 
sional shill and attention but by a zealous devotedness to the liberal side of 
politics his efforts were unsuccessful for Dr Stonehouse occupied the field 
t th exclusion of every otter candidate Akenside therefure resigned the 
contest and removed to Hampstead but after remaining there for two years 
without being able to establish himself Ie resolved to try the metropolis In 
London he experienced those difficult s usual to a profession wl ich depend 
so mu h for success upon caprc orac ident ndwould have soontee imv1 d 
in serious diffi ult es but for the k ndness f Mr Dyson who generously allow d 
him 3002 a year By this liber 1 aid he was enabled t persevere in 1! 8 
efforts unt! } had estalhsted f r himself a respectable practice although 
1t was still inadequate to tis | pes and perhaps his professional merits He 
was still busy in pres nting hm If to public notice by publishing medical 
cs ays and lIser ations and d/l: ring lectures when his career was termi 
n ted by a putrdfv onthe 23d of January 1770 

The p p la ity of Akenside, as a poet has scarcely been improved by time 
and his nam_ has been almost lost sigit of in the transition of the public 
taste from th classical to the modern scho | of poetry Still howeve Tle 
lleasur s of Imagination w Il continue to charm by the grandeur and be uty 
of its images notwithstanding the p mp and profusion of language with which 
they are sometimes obscured Of this poem, Dr Johnson very )udiciously 
obser es It has undoubtedly a just claim to very particular notice as an 

xample of great fel city of genius and uncommon amplitude of acqu sitions 
f a young mind stor d with images and much exercised in combining and 
comparing them The subject 1s well ch sen as it includes all images that 
can strike or please and thus comprises every species of p_ tical delight 
‘lhe parts seem artificially disposed with sufficient coherence so that they 
annot change their place without injury to the general de ign He com 
plains however with equal justice of the poets amplitude f language n 
whicl his meaning is frequently obs ured and sometime wholly buri d 
B sid s this work Akenside published a collection of Lyric poetry but 
his sp1 it s ems to have become constrain d and cold as oon as it wa 
fettered by the coercions of rhyme and his Odes are therefore with some 
sparkling exceptions decidedly inferior to his productions m blank verse He 
intended to revise his principal work but died before he had completed this 
design The portion of the improved edition which he left 1s contracted in some 
parts and expanded in others but tie original inspiration under which he had 
written the work does not appear to have been ready at his call so that in 
many cases his ardour 1s cooled and his diffuseneas extended. 
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INSCRIPLION FOR A CROLFIO 


To me whom in their lavs the shepherds call 

Actca daughter of the neighbourmg, stream 

llis cave belongs Thc tig, tree and the vine 
Which oer the rocky entrance downwiad shoot 
Were pliced by Glycon He with cowshps pale 
Piimrose and purple lychnis deck d the green 
Before my threshold and my shelving walls 

With honeysuckle coverd Here at noon 

I ulld by the murmur of my rising fount 

I slumber here my clustering fruits I tend 

Or from the humid flowers at break of day 

Fiesh garlands weave, and chase from all my bounds 
Each thing impure or noxious) =E.nter im 

O stranger, undismayd Nor bat nor toad 

Here lurks and if thy bieast of blameless thoughts 
Approve thee, not unwelcome shalt thou tread, 

My quiet mansion chiefly if thy name 

Wise Pallas and the immortal Muses own 
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TO SLULEP' AN Ove 


Thou silent power whose welcome sway, 
Charms every anxious thought away, 
In whose divine oblivion drown d, 
Sore pain and weary toil grow mild 
Love 1s with kinder looks beguiled 
And Grief forgets her fondly cherish d wound 
O whither hast thou flown, indulgent god 
God of kind shadows and of healing dews? 
Whom dost thou touch with thy Lethean rod 2 
Around whose temples now thy opiate ans diffuse ? 


Lo, Midnight from her starry reign 
I ooks awful down on earth and main 
The tuneful birds le hush d in sleep, 
With all that crop the verdant food 
With all that skim the crystal flood 
Or haunt the caverns of the rocky steep 
No 1ushing winds disturb the tufted bowers 
No wakeful sound the moonhght valley knows 
Save where the brook its liquid murmur pours, 
And lulls the waving scene to more profound repose 


O let not me alone complain 
Alone invoke thy power in vain! 
Descend, propitious, on my eyes 
Not from the couch that bears a c1own 
Not from the courtly statesman s down, 
Nor where the miser and his treasure lies 
Bring not the shapes that break the murderer s 1est, 
Nor those the hireling soldier loves to see, 
Nor those which haunt the bigot s gloomy breast 
Far be their guilty nights, and far their dreams from me! 


Nor yet those awful forms present, 
For chiefs and heroes only meant 
The figured brass, the choral song 
The rescued people s glad applause, 
The listening senate, and the laws 
Fix d by the counsels of Timoleon s tongue, 
Are scenes too grand for fortune s private ways, 
And though they shine in youth s ingenuous view, 
The sober gainful arts of modern days 
To such romantic thoughts have bid a long adieu 
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I ask not, god of dreams, thy caie 
To banish Love’s presentments fair 
Nor rosy cheek, nor radiant eye 
Can arm him with such strong command, 
That the young sorcerer s fatal hand 

Shall round my soul his pleasing fetters tie 

Nor yet the courtier s hope, the giving smile 

(A lighter phantom and a baser cham) 

Did e er in slumber my proud lyre beguile 

To lend the pomp of thrones her ill according strain 


But, Morpheus, on thy balmy wing 
Such honourable visions bring, 
As soothed great Milton s mjured age 
When um prophetic dreams he saw 
The race unborn with pious awe 
Imbibe each virtue from his heavenly page 
Or such as Mead s benignant fancy knows 
When health s deep treasures, by his heart explored, 
Have saved the infant from an orphan s woes, 
Or to the trembling sire his age s hope restored 


AGAINST SUSPICION AN Ope 


Oh fly! tis dire Suspicion s mien 
And, meditating plagues unseen, 

The sorceress hither bends 
Behold her torch 1n gall imbrued 
Behold—her garment drops with blood 

Of lovers and of fmends 


Fly far! already in your eyes 
I see a pale suffusion rise, 

And soon through every vei, 
Soon will her secret venom spread, 
And all your heart, and all your head, 

Imbibe the potent stain 


Then many a demon will she raise 

To vex your sleep, to haunt your ways, 
While gleams of lost delight 

Raise the dark tempest of the brain, 

As lightning shines across the main 
Through whirlwinds and through might 
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No mote can faith or candour move, 

But each ingenuous deed of love, 
Which reason would applaud, 

Now, smiling o er her dark distress, 

Fancy malignant strives to dress 
Like injury and fraud 


Farewell to Virtue s peaceful times 
Soon will you stoop to act the crimes 
Which thus you stoop to fear 
Guilt follows guilt and where the train 
Begins with wrongs of such a stain, 
What horrors form the rear! 


Tis thus to work he: baleful power, 
Suspicion waits the sullen hour 

Of fretfulness and strife, 
When care th infirmer bosom wrings, 
Or Eurus waves his murky wings 

To damp the seats of life 


But come forsake the scene unbless d 
Which first beheld your faithful breast 
To groundless fears a prey 
Come where with my prevailing lyre 
The skies, the streams the gioves, conspire 
To charm your doubts away 


Throned in the sun s descending car, 
What power unseen diffuseth far 
This tenderness of mind 2 
What genius smiles on yonder flood 2 
What god, n whispers from the wood, 
Bids every thought be kind 2 


O thou, whate er thy awful name, 
Whose wisdom our untoward frame 
With social love restrains, 
Thou, who by fair affection s ties 

Giv st us to double all our joys 
And half disarm our pains 


Let universal candour still, 
Clear as yon heaven reflecting nll, 
Preserve my open mind, 
Nor this nor that mans crooked ways 
One sordid doubt within me raise 
To myure human kind 
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MANS IMMORTAL ASPIRALIONS 


Say, why was man so eminently raised 
Amid the vast creation why ordain d 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame, 
But that th Omnipotent might send him forth 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 
As on a boundless theatie, to run 
The great career of justice to exalt 
His generous aim to all divine: deeds 
To chase each partial purpose from his breast, 
And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pam, 
‘Lo hold his course unfaltexing, while the voice 
Of tiuth and vuntue, up the steep «scent 
Ot nature, calls him to his Ligh reward, 
Th appliuding smile of Heaven? Else wherefore burns 
In mortal bosoms this unquenched hopc, 
Phat breathes from day to day sublimer things, 
And mocks possession? wherefore daits the mind, 
With such resistless ardour to embiace 
Majestic forms impatient to be free 
Spuining the g10ss control of wilful mi, ht 
Proud of the stron, contention of hei toils 
Proud to be darmg¢ Who but 1ather turns 
To heaven s broad fire his unconstr uned view 
‘Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame? 
Who that, from Alpine heights, his labouring eye 
Shoots round the wide horizon to survey 
Nilus o: Ganges rolling ns bright wave 
Through mountains, plains, through empues black with 

shade 

And continents of sind, will turn his gaze 
Lo mark the windings of a scanty 1ill 
That muinuis at his feet? ‘Lhe high boin soul 
Disdams to rest her heaven aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry ‘Tuned of earth 
And this diurnal scene, she spiings oft 
Throu,h fields of ar pursues the flying storm 
Rides on the vollied hightning, through the heavens 
Or, yoked with whixlwinds 1nd the noithern blast 
Sweeps the long tract of diy Then high she sows 
The blue profound, and hovering 1ound the sun 
Beholds him pouring the redundant strewm 
Ot hight, beholds his umelenting swry 
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Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 
The fated rounds of trme Thence far effused 
She darts her swiftness up the long career 
Of devious comets, through its burning signs 
Exulting measures the perennial wheel 
Of nature, and looks back on all the stars, 
Whose blended hght, as with a milky zone, 
Invests the orient Now amazed she views 
The empyreal waste, where happy spirits hold 
Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode 
And fields of radiance, whose unfading hght 
Has travell d the profound six thousand years 
Nor yet arrives in sight of mortal things 
Even on the barriers of the world untired 
She meditates th eternal depth below 
Till half recoiling, down the headlong steep 
She plunges, soon o erwhelm’d and swallow d up 
In that ummense of beng There he: hopes 
Rest at the fated goal For from the birth 
Of mortal man, the sovereign Maker said, 
That not in humble nor 1n brief delight, 
Not in the fading echoes of renown, 
Power s purple robes, nor pleasue s flowery lap, 
The soul should find enjoyment but from these 
Turning disdainful to an equal good 
Through all th ascent of things enlarge hei view, 
Till every bound at length should disappear, 
And infinite perfection close the scene 

Fr nPlasure ftimag atn Bal 


SUPFRIORITY OF MORAI FO MATERIAL GRANDEUR 


Look then abroad through nature, to the range 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense 
And speak, O man! does this capacious scene 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 
Thy strong conception, as whcn Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Cesar s fate, 

Amid the crowd of patriots and his arm 

Aloft extending hke eternal Jove 

When guilt brings down the thunder call d aloud 
On Tully s name and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the fathe: of his country hail, 
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Tor lo! the tyrant prostrate on the dust 


And Rome again 1s free! 
I Pl wu seo Imag aton Bool I 


USES OF FHL SENSE OF THE RIDICULOLS 


Ack we for what fair end th Almighty Sire 
In mortal bosoms stirs this gay contempt 
These grateful pangs of laughter, from disgust 
Iducing pleasure? Wherefore but to aid 
Lhe tardy steps of reason and at once 
Ly this prompt impulse urge us to depress 
Wild Folly s aims? For though the sober hght 
Ot Truth slow dawning on the watchful mind 
At length unfolds through many a subtile tie 
How these uncouth disorders end at list 
In public evil, yet benignant Heaven, 
Conscious how dim the dawn of truth appeais 
To thousands conscious what a scanty pause 
From labour and from care the wider lot 
Of humble life .ffords tor studious thought 
To scan the maze of Nature therefore stamp d 
These glanng scenes with chaiacters of scorn 
As broid as obvious to the passing clown 
As to the lette: d sage s curious eye 

Fiom Pleau s fil agnt Bool If 


SYMPAILHY 


Wouldst thou then exchange 
Those heart ennobling sorrows for the lot 
Of him who sits amid the gaudy herd 
Of silent flatterers bending to his nod 
And oer them like a giant casts his eye, 
And says within himself ‘ I am a king 
{nd wherefore should the clamorous voice of woe 
Intrude upon mine er? ~=—s- The dregs corrupt 
Of bai barous ages, that Circvean draught 
Of scrvitude and folly have not yet 
Bless’d be th eternal Ruler of the world! 
Yet have not so dishonourd so deform d 
The native judgment of the human soul, 
Noi s0 effaced the image of hei sire 

Fi mil asua sof { igi ai Fal 
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Boru the time and place of this author s birth are unknown He was brought 
up to the profession of medicine and took the degree of Doctor after which 
he settled at St Alban a, whero he practised with reputation and success He 
must have ommenced the writing of poetry at an carly period as his opitaphs 
on Miss Gee and Mr Strong are dated so early as1736 He died at St Alban s 


at an advanced age in 1788 
The chief poetical work of Dr Cotton 1s his‘Visions m Verse which have 
g ne through many editions and obtained a high and merited popularity 


MARRIAGE 


Those awful words, ‘ Till death do part, 
May well alarm the youthful heart 
No after thought when once a wife, 
The die 1s cast, and cast for life 
Yet thousands venture every day, 
As some base passion leads the way 
Pert Silvia talks of wedlock scenes, 
Though hardly enter d on he teens, 
Smiles on her whining spark, and hears 
The sugar d speech with raptured eais , 
Impatient of a parents 1ule, 
She leaves hei sire and weds a fool 
Want enters at the guardless doo, 
And Love 1s fled, to come no more 
Some few there are of sordid mould, 
Who baite: youth and bloom for gold 
Careless with what, or whom they mate 
Iheir ruling passion s all for state 
But Hymen, generous, just, and kind, 
Abhors the mercenarv mind 
Such rebels gioan beneath his tod, 
For Hymen s a vindictive god 
Be joyless every night, he said 
And barren be their nuptial bed 
Attend, my fair, to Wisdom 8 voice, 
A better fate shall crown thy choice 
A married life, to speak the best, 
Ts all a lottery confest 
Yet if my fair one will be wise, 
I will ensure my girl a prize 
Though not a prize to match thy worth, 
Peihaps thy equal s not on earth 
Tis an important point to know, 
There s no perfection here below 
Man s an odd compound, after all, 
And ever his been since the fall 
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Say, that he loves you from his soul, 

Still man 1s proud, nor brooks control 

And though a slave in Love s soft school, 

In wedlock claims his nght to rule 

The best m short, has faults about him, 

If few those faults, you must not flout him 

With some, indecd, you can t dispense, 

As want of temper, and of sense 

} or when the sun deserts the skies, 

And the dull evening winters rise, 

Then for a husband s social power, 

To form the calm, conversive hour, 

The treasures of thy breast explore, 

From that rich mime to draw the ore, 

Fondly each generous thought refine, 

And give thy native gold to shine, 

Show thee, as really thou art, 

Though fair, yet fairer still at heart 
Say, when life s purple blossoms fide 

As soon they must, thou charming maid 

When in thy cheeks the roses die, 

And sickness clouds that brilhant eye, 

Say, when or age or pains invade, 

And those dear hmbs shall call for aid, 

If thou art fetter d to a fool, 

Shall not his transient passion cool 2 

And when thy health and beauty end 

Shall thy weak mate persist a friend 2 

But to a man of sense my dear, 

Ev n then thou lovely shalt appear 

He 1] share the giiefs that wound thy heart, 

And weeping claim the large: part, 

Though .ge impurs that beauteous face 


He Il prize the pearl beyond its case 
From Viston VII 


1HL 1 AMB AND THE PIG —A FaBLe 


Consult the moralist, you Il find 

That education forms the mind 

But education ne er supphed 

What ruling nature hath demed 

If you ll the following page pursue, 

My tale shall prove this doctrine true 
Since to the muse all brutes belong 

‘The Lamb shall ushcr in my song 
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Whose snowy fleece adorn d hei skin 

} mblem of native white within 

Meekness and love possess d her soul, 

And innocence had crown d the whole 
It chanced, in some unguarded hou, 

(Ah! purity, precarious flower! 

Let maidens of the present age 

Tremble, when they peruse my page) 

It chanced upon a luckless day, 

The little wanton, full of play, 

Rejoiced a thymy bank to gain, 

But short the triumphs of her reign! 

The treacherous slopes her fate foretell 

And soon the pretty tnfler fell 

Beneath, a dirty ditch impress d 

Its mire upon her spotless vest 

What greater il could lamb betide 

The butcher s barbarous knife beside @ 
The shepherd, wounded with her cries, 

Stiught to the bleating sufferer flies 

Lhe lambkin in his arms he took, 

And bore her to a neighbouring, brook 

Ihe silver streams her wool refined 

Her fleece in virgin whiteness shined 
Cleansed from pollution s every stun, 

She join d her fellows on the plain 

And saw afar the stinking shore, 

But ne er approach d those dangers moit 

The shepherd bless d the kind event 

And view d hrs flock with sweet content 
To market next he shaped his way, 

And bought provisions for the day 

But made, for winter s rich supply, 

A purchase from a farmer s sty 

The children round their parent crowd 

And testify then innth aloud 

They saw the stranger with surpiise, 

And all admired his httle eyes 

Familiar grown, he shared their joys, 

Shared too the porridge with the boys 

The females o er his diess preside, 

I'hey wash his face, and scour his hide 

But daly more a Swine he grew, 

F or all these housewives e er could do 
Hence let my youthful reader know, 

That, once a hog, and always so 
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CHRIS OPH R SMART was bornatSh pbourne Kent on thellthof April 1722 
He was educated at Durham Schoo] and afterwa ds at Pembroke Hall Cam 
br dge where te mad great proficiency in class cal learn ng but at the sam 
tmele nvol ed h mself n consequence of hs thoughtless p od galty nex 
pens s which infl cted upon him the retribution of po erty during the rest of 
his | fe 

As Smart had cult ated poetry from his earl est yea he naturally wished to 
distingui b h mself in th s departn ent at College h ac ord ngly became a can 
dilate for the Seatonian prize and obtained 1t no Jes than fi e times The 
p ems which he w ote onthis occa on upon the Attributes of the D v ne Being 
ared dedly the best of his p oduct ns 

In consequence of hig success in the e composit ons he conceived the idea of 
mak ng a comfortable livel hood as an author but in sp te of h s numerous pro- 
ductions he carried with him to London hs re hless habits of expense wh ch 
pre ented h m from having that command of time so essent al for perfecting his 
work and the efore they exhibited a fall ng off which was the more in x 
cusable on account of hi former excellence After a hfe in which he exh bited 
all the 1mprovidence and experienced most of the hardships for which authors 
were di t nguished m the last century he died on the 2ist of May 1771 
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FROM THE IMMENSITY OF THE SUPRFME BEING 


What though th Almighty s regal throne be raised 
High oer yon azure heavns exalted dome 
By mortal eye unkenn d —where east, nor west, 
Nor south, nor blust ring north has breath to blow 
Albeit he there with angels and with saints 
Holds conference and to his radiant host 
Ev n face to face stands visibly confest 
Yet knows that nor in presence nor in power 
Shines he less perfect here tis mans dim eye 
Thit makes th obscurity He 1s the same 
Alike mm all his universe the same 

Whether the mind along the spangled sky 
Measure her pathless walk studious to view 
Thy works of vaster fabric, where the planets 
Weave their harmonigus rounds their march directing 
Still faithful still imconstant to the sun 
Or where the comet through space infinite 
(Though whirling worlds oppose and globes of fire) 
Darts lke a javelin to his destined goal 
Or where in heav n above the heav n of heav ns 
Burn brighter suns and goodher planets roll 
With satellites more glorious—Thou art there 
Or whether on the ocean s boist rous bach 
Thou ride triumphant and with outstretch d arm 
Curb the wild winds and discipline the billows 
The suppliant sailor finds thee there, his chief 
His only help—-When thou rebuk st the storm 
It ceases—and the vessel gently giides 
Along the glassy level of tbe calm 


k¥ROM THF POWER OF THE SUPREME BEING 


‘ Tremble, thou earth! the anointed poet said 
‘At Gods bnght presence, tremble, all ye mountains 
And all ye hillocks on the surface bound 
Then once again, ye glorious thunders, roll 
The muse with transport hears ye once again 
Convulse the solid continent, and shake, 
Grand rusic of Omnipotence, the isles 
Tis thy terrific voice, thou God of power 
Tis thy terrific voice all nature hears it 
Awaken d and alarmd she feels its force 
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In every spring she feels 1t every wheel, 
And every movement of her vast machine 
Behold! quakes Appenine , behold’ recoils 
Athos and all the hoary headed Alps 

Leap from their bases at the godlike sound 
But what is this celestial though the note, 
And proclamation of the reign supreme 
Compared with such as for a mortal ear 
Too great amaze the incorporeal worlds ? 


FROM AN ODE ON AN EACLE CONFINED IN 4 COLLECE COURT 


Imperial bird, who wont to soar 
High o er the rolling cloud 
Where Hyperborean mountains hoar 
Their heads in ether shroud — 
Thou servant of Almighty Jove 
Who free and swift as thought, could st rove 
To the bleak north s extremest goal — 
Thou who magnanimous could st bear 
The sovereign thund rer s arms 1m air 
And shake thy native pole '— 


Oh cruel fate’ what barbarous hand, 
What more than Gothic 1re, 

At some fierce tyrant s dread command 
To check thy daring fire 

Has placed thee in this servile cell 

Where discipline and dulness dwell 
Where genius ne er was seen to roim 

Where every selfish soul s at rest 

Nor ever quits the carnal breast 
But lurks and sneaks at home! 


Though dimm d thine eye, and clipt thy win, 
So grov ling! once so great ! 
The grief inspired muse shall sing 
In tend rest lays thy fate 
What time by thee scholastic pride 
Takes his precise pedantic stride 
Nor on thy misery casts a care 
The stream of love ne er from his heart 
Flows out, to act fair pity s part 
But stinks and stagnates there 
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Tus di tinguished poet, novel st and historian, was born at Elphin m the 
county of R scommon, in Ireland in 1729 After studying the classics at a 
private school he entered Trinity College Dublin where he gave no indi a- 
tions of that genius for which he was afterwards so remarkable. As he hal 
chosen the medical profession, he went to the University of Edinburgh but I ¢ 
was obliged to make an abrupt departure from that city in consequence of be 
comi g secur ty to a considerable amount fora class-f low He betook hims If 
to Rotterd m from which place he traversed Flanders France and part f 
Germany 1m the style which he has described in his Vicar of Wakefield— 
pennil ss, and d pendent upon logic or his flute for his daily support H 
returned to London in 17 8 inthe same poetical state as to finances but with I 1s 
mind nriched with observations of foreign countries which he hass admur bly 
expr ssed in lis poem of The Traveller On entering the metropolis } 

ff red lis services to several apothecarics as a journeyman but his apparel 
and br gue were against him and, after several smfts he resolved to depend 
upon his pen for subsistence His first attempt was the Chinese Letters after 
which he wrote his adm rable novel The Vicar of Wakefield The mvwt1! 
he rece: ed for the copyrigi t of the latt r work rel ev d his 1mm dat wants 
without dvan mg his future pr sp t as it was not published till som time 
afterwards when h | d attaned p etical lebiity but im 1765 appear d ‘Th 
Tra «Ne of whit J 1 son de larel there hadn tb en _ fine a poems nce 
tle days fkope It at once established the reputation of G@ Idsmith inc nse 
qunc fwutit hewasw icomedut tle lit rary chees al agerlys sit 
aft by the publ she s 

H vi ¢ thus tated the sweets f aut] rship inthe frm f profit and fame 
Cold mth r umed his 1 bours but msvead f following tle track mm wl ch 
te lad comm n ed with such success he dire ted h_ eff rt to prose in whicl 
his 1 ¢1 © and clearness of style ha e never teen excelled WHewrt his 
H st ry of England im a series of letters also a History of Engl nd inf u 
Volumes History of Rome and hi H_ tory of the Earth and Anim ted N tur 
from all whict he derived con ideratle profits Indeed th harmwl tf tis 
genius and exquisite style imparted to m re works of comp] t n ga ¢ them 
popul rity which surpasse 1 that of t! o ginal writings of otherh torians He 
also turned hi attention to 1 amatic w iting and im 1767 his comedy of Ile 
Good-natured Man was brought on the tag at Covent Garden Butn twitt 
standing its merits the caprice of publ ctast p evented itfromb ings ec ful 
alti oug! 1t had atemp rary run and yielded the : utlor fi e hund: dp nds 

G ldsmith now resumed his poetical labours and publsled 1 17 0 his 
Deserted Village a work the materials of which he had been four or fi c years 
in collectng while t o years had been spent in constructing 1 and the 
el boration of its md and beautiful pictures shows how w rth ly su h 
avplication was bestow d Ind ed than this admirable p em it would te diffi 
cult to point out one in the whole English language more pregnant with ideas 
and descriptions or more terse and vigorous in expression Two y rs after 
wards he made a se_ nd attempt in the dramatic department and produ ed his 
comedy of She Stoops to Conquer wii h was acted t Co ent Carlen with such 
success, as to console !1n for the failure of Tr e Good-natured Man 

Although Goldsmith during the course of his public life had been indef ti 
gatle as a writer and iad received for his original works and compulations 
as much as would have secured him in comparative affluence yct he wa 
almost continu lly in pecuniary difficulties This was occasioned Ly lis 1 ve of 
gambling and by his indiscriminating generosity which was continually imposed 
upon by tales of suffering and distress whether true orfals His affairs in 
conseqt ence became deranged, and this circumstance preying upon his mind 
18 supposed to have accelerated his death, which occurred on the 4th f Ayril 
1774 Goldsmiths conversation we are informed was a complete ontrast t 
the elegance and learness of 115 written c mpositions and hence the f rc 
the sar asminwhicht isde rit d 
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Around, in sympathetic mu th 
Its tricks the kitten tries, 

The cricket chirrups on the hearth , 
The crackling faggot : 


But nothmg could a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger s woe, 

For gnef was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow 


His rising cares the Hermit spied, 
With answering care oppress d 

And, ‘‘ Whence, unhappy youth,’ he cried, 
“<The sorrows of thy breast ? 


‘‘From better habitations spurn d, 
Reluctant dost thou rove ? 

Or gneve for friendship unreturn d 
Or unregaided love 2 


‘ Alas! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay, 

And those who prize the paltry things 
More trifling still than they 


‘And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 

A shade that follows wealth o1 fame 
But leaves the wretch to weep 2 


‘* And love 1s still an emptier sound 
The modern fur one s jest 

On earth unseen or only found 
lo warm the turtle s nest 


‘* For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush, 
And spurn the sex, he said 

But while he spoke a rising blush 
His love lorn guest betray’d 


Surprised he sees new beauties rise, 
Swift mantling to the view, 

Like colours o er the morning skies, 
As bright, as transient too 


The bashful look, the rising breast, 
Alternate spread alarms 

The lovely stranger stands confest 
A maid in ll he: chaims 
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And, Ah! forgive a strange: rude, 
A wretch forlorn, she cned 

‘‘ Whose feet unhallow d thus intrude 
Where Heayen and you reside 


‘ But let a maid thy pity share, 
Whom love has taught to stray, 
Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 

Companion of her way 


‘ My father lived beside the Tyne, 
A wealthy lord was he, 

And all his wealth was mark d as mine 
He had but only me 


‘“‘'To win me f~um his tender arms, 
Unnumber d suitors came 

Who praised me for imputed charms, 
And felt, or feignd a flame 


Lach hour a mercenary crowd 

With richest proffers strove 
Amongst the rest young Edwin bow d, 

But never talk d of love 


‘ In humble, simplest habit clad 
No wealth nor power had he 

‘Wisdom and worth were all he had, 
But these were all to me 


‘* And when, beside me in the dale 
He caroll d lays of love 

His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 
And music to the grove 


‘* The blossom opening to the day, 
The dews of heav n refined, 
Could nought of purity display 
To emulate his mind 


‘ The dew, the blossom on the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine , 

Their charms were his, but, woe to me 
Their constancy was mine 


For still I tried each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain, 

And while his passion touch d my heart, 
I triumph d 1n his pain 
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EDWIN AND ANGFLINA 


“Turn gertle Hermit of the daie 
And guide my lonely way 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray 


For here forlorn and lost I tre id 
With faimting steps and slow 

Where wilds, mmeasurably spread, 
Seem length ning as I go 


‘‘Forbear my son’ the Hermit cries 
** To tempt the dangerous gloom 

For yonder faithless phantom thes 
To lure thee to thy doom 
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‘Here to the houseless child of want 
My door 1s open still 
And though my portion 1s but scant, 
I give it with good will 


Then turn to mght, and freely share 
Whate er my cell bestows 

My rushy couch and frugal fare, 
My blessing and repose 


** No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them 


‘But from the mountun s grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supphed, 
And water fiom the sping 


“Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares fore.o, 
A\} earth born cares are wrong, 

Man wants but httle here below, 
Nor wants that httle long 


Soft as the dew fiom heaven descend , 
His gentle accents fell 

The modest strange: lowly bend 
And follows to the cell 


IT ar m a wilderness cb «ure 
Ihe lonely mansion lay 

A refuge to the neighb rng poor, 
And stiangeis led astray 


No stoies beaevth its humble thatch 
Required a master s care , 

The wicket opening with a latch, 
Received the harmless pair 


And now when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest 

The hermit trimm d his little fire, 
And cheer d his pensive guest 


And spread his vegetable store, 
And gaily press d and smiled, 
And, skill d in legendary lore, 
The lingering hours beguiled 
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** Till, quite dejected with my scorn 
He left me to my pride 

And sought a solitude forlorn, 
In secret where he died 


‘But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my hfe shall pay, 

I Il seek the solitude he sought 
And stretch me where he lay 


And there forlorn, despairing, Ind 
“IT ll lay me down and die 

Twas so for me that Edwin did, 
And so for him will I 


‘Forbid it, Heaven! the Hermit cried 
And clasp d her to his breast 

The wondering fair one turn d to chide— 
Twas Edwin s self that prest 


‘“‘ Turn, Angelina, ever dear 
My charmer, turn to see 

Thy own thy long lost Edwin here, 
Restored to love and thee 


‘Thus let me hold thee to my heat 
And every care resign 

And shall we never never part 
My hfe—my all that s mme? 


‘No never from this hour to pant, 
We II live and love so true, 

rhe sigh that rends thy constant het, 
Shall break thy Edwin s too 


HOLLAND 


To men of other minds my fancy flies 
Ixmbosom d in the deep where Holland hes 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Tift the tall rampire s artificial pride 
Onward, methinks, and dihgently slow, 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow 
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Spreads its long arms amidst the watery 1oar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore 
While the pent ocean rising o er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile , 
The slow canal the yellow blossom d vale, 
The willow tufted bank, the ghding sail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain 
A new creation rescued from his reign 

Thus while around the wave subjected soi! 
Impels the native to 1epeated toil, 
Industrious habits in eich bosom rei, n, 
And industry begets a love of gain 
Hence all the good fiom opulence that springs, 
With all those ills superfluous treisure brings, 
Ave here display d Their much loved wealth imputs 
Convenierce, plenty elegance and arts 
But view them closer craft and fraud appear, 
E en hberty itself is barter d here 
At golds supenor charms all freedom flics 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys, 
A land of tyrants, and 1 den of slaves, 
Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 
And calmly bent to servitude conform, 
Dull as their lakes that slumber in the stoim 

Heavens! how unlike their Belgic sires of old! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold , 
War in each breast and freedom on each brow, 
How much unhke the sons of Britain now! 

From fhe T) ut 


THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 


Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flowe: grows wild 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher s modest mansion rose 
A man he was, to all the country dear, 

And passing nich, with forty pounds a year, 
Remote-from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e er had changed, nor wish d to change, his place, 
Unskilful he to fawn or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashion d to the varying hour, 
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Far other aims his heait had learn d to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wand rings, but relieved their pain 
The long remember d beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast , 
The ruin d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim d kindred there and had his claims allow d, 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay 
Sat by his fire and talk d the night away 
Wept oer his wounds o1 tiles of sorrow done 
Shoulder d his crutch and show d how fields were won 
Pleased with his guests the good min learn d to glow 
And quite forgot their vices in then woe 
Careless their merits or their faults to scin 
His pity gave ere charity began 

Thus to relieve the wretched wis his pride 
(nd een his failin,s leand to Virtue s side 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch d and wept he pray d and felt for all 
And, 18 1 bud each fond enderrment tries 
To tempt its new fledied offspiin, to the skies 
He tried cach art repioved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds «and led the way 

Beside the bed where puting life was laid 
And sorrow, guilt and pain by turns dismay d 
The reverend chimpion stood At his control 
Despair and an,uish fled the struggling soul 
Comfort cume down the tiemblin, wietch to «re 
And his last falterm, accent whnispe: d prise 

At church with mech ind unrffected grace, 
His looks adorn d the venerable place 
Piuth from his hps prevail d with double swy, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain d to pray 
The service pist around the pious man, 
With reidy zeal exch honest rustic ran 
KE en children follow d with endearing wile 
And pluck d his gown, to share the good mans smile 
His ready smile a parent s warmth exprest 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest! 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rollmg clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head 

Fro i The Deserted } Uae 
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Was born in Dublin in 1729 In consequence of an early love of theatricals. 
he commenced hfe as a strolling player and continued in that profession am)dst 
all its uncertainties and privations with only a few intervals till his death 
which occurred in 1773 Poor Cunningham had the usual misfortunes of a poet 
added to the sufficiently numerous hardships that fall to the lot of a strolling 
actor for his poetry beautiful though it was procured him nothing but disap- 
pointment. Huis amiable and gentle manners endeared him to all who knew 
him and although too late to cheer or benefit their author the public taste did 
justice to his talents 


FANNY OF 1HE DAI E 


Let the declining damask rose 
With envious grief look pale 

The summer bloom more freely glows 
In Fanny of the Dale 


Is there a sweet that decks the field, 
Or scents the morning gale 

Can such a vernal fragrance yield 
As Fanny of the Dale? 


lhe painted belles, at court revered, 
I ook lifeless cold, and stale 

How faint their beauties, when compared 
With Fanny of the Dale! 


The willows bind Pastoras brows 
Her fond advances fail , 

For Damon pays his warmest vows 
To Fanny of the Dale 


Might honest truth, at last succecd, 
And artless love prevail 

Thnice happy could he tune his reed, 
With Fanny of the Dale 


THE MILLER 


A BALLAD 


In a plain pleasant cottage, conveniently neat, 
With a mill and some meadows—a freehold estate, 
A well meaning miller, by labour, supplies 

Those blessings that Grandeur to great ones denies 
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No passions to plague him, no cares to torment 
His constant companions are health and content 
Their lordships in lace may remark if they will, 
He s honest, though daub d with the dust of his mill 


Ere the lark s early carols salute the new day, 
He springs from his cottage as jocund as May 
He cheerfully whistles regardless of care, 

Or sings the last ballad he bought at the fair 
While courtiers are toil d in the cobwebs of state 
Or bribing elections, in hopes to be great, 

No fraud or ambition his bosom e er fill, 
Contented he works, if there s grist for his mill 


On Sunday bedeck d in his homespun array 
At church he s the loudest to chant or to pray 
He sits to a dinner of plain English food 
Though simple the pudding, his appetite s good 
At night, when the priest and exciseman are gone, 
He quaffs at the alehouse with Roger and John, 
Then reels to his pillow, and dreams of no ul 
No monatch more blest than the man of the mill 


FV ENING 


Oc the heath the heifer strays 
Fiee—(the furrow d task 1s done) 

Now the village windows blaze 
Burnish d by the setting, sun 


Now he hides behind the hill, 
Sinking from a golden sky 

Can the pencil s mimic skill 
Copy the refulgent dye? 


Trudging as the ploughmen go 
(To the smoking hamlet bound), 

Giant like their shadows grow 
Lengthen d o er the level ground 


Where the rising forest spreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome! 

To their high built airy beds, 
See the rooks returning home 
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As the lark with varied tune, 
Carols to the evening loud, 

Maik the mild resplendent moon, 
Breaking through a parted cloud ! 


Now the hermit howlet peeps 
From the bark or twisted brake 

And the blue mist slowly creeps, 
Curling on the silver lake 


As the trout in speckled pride 
Playful from its bosom springs 
To the banks a ruffled tide 


Verges in successive rings 


Tripping thiough the silken grass, 
O er the path divided dale, 

Mark the rose complexion d lass 
With her well po: ed milking pail 


Lainnets with unnumber d notes, 
And the cuchoo bird with two 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 

Bid the setting sun adieu 


CLARINDA 


Clarinda s lips I fondly press d 
While rapture falld each vein 
And as I touch d her downy breast 

It s tenant slept serene 


So soft a calm, in such a part, 
Betrays a peaceful mind 

Whilst my uneasy fluttering heart, 
Would scarcely be confined 


A stubborn oak the shepherd sees 
Unmoved when storms descend, 

But ah! to ev ry sporting breeze, 
fhe myrtle bough must bend 
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Wa_ born in 1783 and educated at Westminster School and aft rwards at 
‘Irn ity College Cambridge At the latter place it appears his c nduct was 
so Ir egular as to procure the dislike of his more studious contemporaries II 
d vot d himself to authorship as a profession but his irregular ndintemper te 
h bits kept him always poor as well as pre ented him from reaching that 

xcellence whi h he might ott erwise h ve attained. He ded onthe 15tt f 
December 1764 


THE CIrS COUNTRY BOX 


The wealthy Cit grown old im trade 
Now wishes for the rural shade 
And buckles to his one horse chan 
Old Dobbin, or the founder d mare 
While wedged in closely by his side 
Sits Madam, his unwieldy bride 
With Jacky on a stool before em 
And out they jo, in due decorum 
Scarce past the turnpike half 1 mile 
How all the country seems to smile! 
And as they slowly jog together 
The Cit commends the road ind wether 
While Madam doats upon the tree 
And longs for every house she see 
Admires its views its situation 
And thus she opens her orition — 
What signify the loads of weilth 
Without that richest jewel health 2 
Excuse the fondness of a wife 
Who doats upon your precious life ! 
Such ceaseless toil such constant cue 
Is more than human strength can be wr 
One may observe it in your face— 
Indeed my dear you break apace 
And nothing can your helth repair, 
But exercise and country Ww 
Sir Traffic has a house jou hnow, 
About a mile from Cheney Row 
He s a g00d man, indeed tis true 
But not so warm my dea 1s you 
And folks are always apt to sneer— 
One would not be out done, my der! 
Sir Traffic s name so well applied 
Awnked his biothe: meichant s pride 
And Lhnifty who had ul his lite 


Pud utmost deference to ns wife, 
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Confess d her arguments had reason, 
And by th approaching summer season, 
Draws a few hundreds from the stocks, 
And purchases his Country Box 
Some three or four miles out of town 
(An hour s nde will bring you down), 
He fixes on his choice abode, 
Not half a furlong from the road 
And so convenient does it lay, 
The stages pass it every day 
And then so snug, so mighty pretty 
To hive a house so near the City! 
Take but your places at the Boar 
You re set down at the very door 
Well then suppose them fix d at last, 
White washing painting, scrubbing, past, 
Hugging themselves in ease and clove, 
With all the fuss of moving over 
Lo a new heap of whims ‘re bred! 
And wanton in my lady s head 
Well to be sure it must be own d, 
It 1s a charming spot of ground 
So sweet a distance for a nde, 
And all about so countrified! 
T would come but to a trifling price 
To make it quite a paradise 
I cannot bear those nasty rails 
Those ugly broken mouldy pales 
Suppose, my dear instead of these 
We build a railing all Chinese 
Although one hates to be exposed, 
Tis dismal to be thus enclosed, 
One hardly any object sees— 
I wish you d fell those odious trees 
Objects continual passing by 
Were something to amuse the eye, 
But to be pent within the walls— 
One might as well be at St Pauls 
Our house, beholders would adore, 
Was there a level lawn before 
Nothing its views to mcommode, 
But quite laid open to the road, 
While every traveller in amaze, 
Should on our httle mansion gaze, 
And pointing to the choice retreat, 
Cry, That s Sir Thnifty s countrv seat 
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No doubt her arguments prevail, 
For Madam s taste can never fail 

Blest age! when all men may procure, 
The title of a Connoisseur , 
When noble and ignoble herd 
Are govern d by a single word, 
Though, lke the royal German dames, 
It bears a hundred Christian names, 
As Genius, Fancy, Judgment, Gout 
Whim, Caprice, Je ne scai quoi, Virtu 
Which appellations all describe 
Taste, and the modern tasteful tribe 

Now bricklayers carpenters and joiners 
With Chinese artists, and designers, 
Produce their schemes of alteration, 
To work this wondrous reformation 
The useful dome, which secret stood, 
Embosom d m the yew tree s wood, 
The traveller with amazement sees 
A temple, Gothic or Chinese, 
With many a bell and tawdry rag on 
And crested with a sprawling dragon 
A wooden arch 1s bent astride 
A ditch of water, four feet wide, 
With angles, curves, and zigzag lines 
From Halfpenny s exact designs 
In front a level lawn 1s seen, 
Without a shrub upon the green, 
Where Taste would want its first great liw, 
But for the skulking, sly ha ha 
By whose miraculous assistance 
You gain a prospect two fields distance 
And now from Hyde Park Corner come 
The gods of Athens, and of Rome 
Here squabby Cupids take their places, 
With Venus, and the clumsy Graces 
Apollo there with aim so clever, 
Stretches his leaden bow for ever 
And there, without the power to fly, 
Stands fix d a tip toe Mercury 

The villa thus completely graced, 
All own that Thrifty has a Taste, 
And Madam s female fnends, and cousins, 
With common council men by dozens, 
Flock every Sunday to the Seat, 
To stare about them—and to eat 
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luis poet wh has been termed the British Juvenal was born in Westmin 
ster in 1731 He received his education at Westminster but such was his car 
lessness there that when he was sent to Oxford he was refused admission into 
the University from his deficiency in classical learning He was however 
admitted into orders, and inducted into an humble Welsh Curacy but here his 
stay was not long He returned to London, and soon after succ eded bh 8 fath r 
as Curate and Lecturer of St Johns It was not until he had r ached tl 
mature age of thirty that he came forward publicly as an author and The 
Rosciad, which he published in 1761 at once raised him to a high rank as a 
satirit. After se eral bickerings with the actors he had lampooned, and whom 
he tr ated im consequence with double sev rity he embarked in the stormy 
politics of Wilkes, and wrote a biting satire against the Scots entitled The 
Prophe y of Famine whi h obtained for the time an extraordinary popularity 
H s next attack was upon Hogarth who retaliated withh inimitable p wers f 
ec ri ature and the literary world was regaled with an unprec lent d o ibat 1 
which the pen and the pencil f atire st witt ea h oth rf rth mast y 
In his habits of living Churchill was car les and andalously irregula and 
his career was brief forhed d inl 64 atthe ag of thrty tlree Hsw rk 
throughout exhibit great vg ur of tho git andter bl poversofs r asm but 
astley wr writt n upon passing char ctersand vy t theyh velong aed 
to possess a g neral interest 


MODERN CRITICISM 


Cold blooded critics, by enervate sires 
Scirce hammei d out when Nature » feeble fires 
Glimmer d their last whose sluggish blood hiul froze 
Creeps lab ring through the veins whose heart ne e1 glows 
With fancy kindled heat —a servale 1ace 
Who 1n mere want of fault all merit place 
Who blind obedience pay to ancient schools 
Bigots to Greece and slaves to musty rulcs 
With solemn consequence declared that nonce 
Could judge that cause but Sophocles alone 
Dupes to their fancied excellence the ci1owd 
Obsequious to the sacred dictate, bow d 

When from amidst the throng a youth stood forth, 
Unknown his person, not unknown his worth, 
His look bespoke applause alone he stood, 
Alone he stemm d the mighty critic flood 
He talk d of ancients, as the man became 
Who prized our own, but envied not their fame 
With noble reverence spoke of Greece and Rome, 
And scorn d to tear the laurel from the tomb — 

‘ But more than just to other countries grown 
Must we turn base apostates to our own? 
Where do these words of Greece and Rome excel, 
That England may not please the ear as well? 
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What mighty magic s 1n the place or au, 

That all perfection needs must centre there? 

In states, let strangers blindly be preferr d 

In state of letters, merit should be heard 

Genus 1s of no country, her pure ray 

Spreads all abroad, as general as the day 

Foe to restraint, from place to place she flies 

And may hereafter e en in Holland rise 

May not (to give a pleasing fancy scope, 

And cheer a patriot heart with patriot hope) 

May not some great extensive Genuus raise 

The name of Britain bove Atheman prise 

And whilst brave thirst of fame his bosom warms, 

Make England great in letters as in arms ? 

There may—thcre hith—and Shakspeaic s muse aspnes 

Beyond the reach of Greece with native fires 

Mounting aloft, he wings his daring flight 

Whilst Sophocles below stands trembling at Ins haht 
Why should we then abroad for judges 101m 

When abler judges we may find at hom @ 

Happy im tragic and in comic powe1 

Have we not Shikspeue ?—Is not Jonson ou ? 

For them, your natural judges Biiton vote 

‘Lhey ll judge hike Britons who lke Biiton wrote 

He said, and conquei d—Sense 1csumed he sway 

And disappointed pedants stalk d vway 

Shakspeare and Jonson with deseived applause, 

Joimt judges were ordain d to tiy the cau e 

Meantime the stranger every voice cmploy d, 

‘Lo ask or tell his name—Who 1s it ?—Lioip 

Thus, when the aged fiicnd otf Job stood mute, 

And tamely prudent gave up the di pute, 

Ehbu with the decent waimth of youth 

Boldly stood forth the advocite of thuth 

Confuted falsehood, and disabled pride 

Whilst baffled age stood snarling at his side 


Fo Th Aosrwd 


THE PEASANT AND 1HL KINC CONTRASrED 


The Villager, born humbly 1nd bred hard, 
Content his wealth, and Poverty his guid 
In action simply just, mm conscience clei, 
By guilt untunted, undistmb d by fear, 
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His means but scanty, and his wants but few, 
Labour his business and his pleasure too, 
Enjoys more comforts in a single hour, 
Than ages give the wretch condemn d to power 
Call d up by health, he rises with the day, 
And goes to work as if he went to play, 
Whistling off toils, one half of which might mahe 
The stoutest Atlas of a palace quake, 
Gainst heat and cold, which make us cowards faint, 
Harden d by constant use, without complaint 
He bears what we should think it death to bear 
Short are his meals, and homely 1s his fare, 
His thirst he slakes at some pure neighb 11ng brook, 
Nor asks for sauce where appetite stands cook 
When the dews fall, and when the sun retires 
Behind the mountains, when the village fires 
Which, waken d all at once, speak supper nigh 
At distance catch and fix his longing eye, 
Homeward he hies, and with his manly brood 
Of raw boned cubs enjoys that clean, coarse food 
Which, season d with good humour, his fond bride 
Gainst his return 1s happy to provide 
Then, free from care and free from thought, he creeps 
Into his straw and till the morning sleeps 
Not so the King—W5ith anxious cares oppress d 
His bosom labours, and admits not rest 
A glorious wretch, he sweats beneath the weight 
Of Majesty, and gives up ease foi state 
E en when his smiles which, by the fools of pride 
Are treasured and preserved from side to side 
Fly round the court, e en when, compell d by form, 
He seems most calm, his soul 1s 1n a storm! 
Care like a spectre, seen by him alone, 
With all her nest of vipers, round his throne 
By day crawls full m view, when Night bids Sleep 
Sweet nurse of Nature, oer the senses creep, 
When Misery herself no more complains, 
And slaves, if possible, forget their chains, 
Though his sense weakens, though his eyes grow dim 
That rest which comes to all, comes not to hm 
L en at that hour, Care, tyrant Care, forbids 
The dew of sleep to fall upon his lids 
From night to night she watches at his bed, 
Now, as one moped, sits brooding o er his head , 
Anon she starts, and, borne on raven s wings, 
Croaks forth aloud—‘ Sleep was not made for Kings 
my C tham Book iil 
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THE TUTORS ADVICE 


A Tutor once, more read in men than books, 
A kind of crafty knowledge in his looks, 
Demurely sly, with high preferment blest, 
His fav rite pupil in these words address d 
Would st thou, my son, be wise and virtuous deem d 
By all mankind a prodigy esteem d? 
Be this thy rule—be what men prudent call 
Prudence, almighty Prudence, gives thee all 
Keep up appearances there hes the test 
The world will give thee credit for the rest 
Outward be fair, however foul within 
Sin if thou wilt but then in secret sin 
This maxim s into common favour grown— 
Vice 1s no longer vice, unless tis known 
Virtue indeed may barefaced take the field 
But vice 1s virtue when tis well conceal d 
Stay out all mght but take especial care 
Lhat Prudence bring thee back to early pray er 
As one with watching and with study faint 
Reel mm a drunkard «nd reel out a saint 
With joy the youth this useful lesson heard 
And in his memory stored each piecious woid 
Successfully pursued the plan, and now, 
Room for my Lord —Virtue stand by and bow 
1 oN Ae 





PRIVIT EGED IMPOSITION 


Faber, from day to day from year to year, 
Hath had the cries of tradesmen in his ear, 
Of tradesmen by his villany betray d 
And, vainly seeking justice bankrupts made 
What 1st to Faber? Lordly as befoie, 
He sits at ease, and lives to ruin more 
Fix d at his door, ae motionless as stone, 
Begging, but only begging for their own, 
Unheard they stand, or only heard by those, 
Those slaves in livery, who mock their woes 
What ist to Faber? He continues great 
Lives on in grandeur, and runs out in state 
The helpless widow, wrung with deep desparr, 
In bitterness of soul pours forth her prayer 
Hugging her starving babes with streaming eyes, 
And calls down vengeance, vengeance from the skies 
What ist to Faber? He stands safe and clear, 
Heav n can commence no legil action here, 
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And on his breast a mighty plate he wears, 
A plate more firm than triple brass, which bears 
‘Lhe name of Privilege gainst vulga: awe 


He feels no Conscience, and he fears no Law 
Iron The T me 


THE CIT’ POLITICIAN 


The Cit, a Common Council Man by place, 
Ten thousand mighty nothings 1n his face, 
By situation as by nature great 
With nice precision parcels out the state 
Proves and disproves affirms, and then denies 
Objects himselt and to himself replies 
Wielding aloft the politician rod 
Makes Pitt by turns a devil and a god 
Maintains, e en to the very teeth of powen, 
The same thing right and wrong in half a how 
Now all is well now he suspects a plot, 
And plainly proves WHATEVER I8 IS NOT 
¥ eartully wise, he shakes his empty head 
And devils out empires as he deals out thre id 
His useless scales are in a corner flung 


And Europe s balance hangs upon his tongue 
Fron Ngie 
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THIs extraordinary man was born at Annan 1n the county of Dumfries North 
Britain in 1721 Before he was six months old he had the misfortune to lose 
his sight by the small pox but as he grew up to boyhood his father and friends 
endeavoured to lighten this calamity by reading to bim such books as were 
suitable to his age In this manner he commenced his education and acquired 
a thirst for further knowledge which was amply gratified by those to whom he 
was endeared by his amiable disposition and by their kind aid he not only 
obtained a thorough acquaintanceship with the English classical writers but a 
c mpetent knowledge of the Latin tongue. He also showed an early bias 
towards poetry and composed several pieces which were handed about as 
curiosities from being the productions of one to whom the external world was 

a universal blank In onsequence of this increasing notoriety he was 

nabled to remove to Edinburgh in 1741 and attend the University classes and 
having had his views direct dtothe hurch he studied the usual course and 
was licensed a pre cher in 1759 On b ing ordained mumister of the town and 
parish of Kirk udbright to which he had been presented by the Crown the 
people naturally demurred at the idea of a blind pa t o that after some 

Itercation Blacklock consented to retire on receiving small annuity from the 
p rsh He returned to Edinburgh and pened an establishment to rece ve 
young gentlemen as boarders and pupils in wh ch useful situation he continued 
until the infirmities of old age obliged him to retire from active hfe Hus death 
o urred on the 7th of July 1791 Such were his classica] and scientific attain 
m nts that tle Muarischal College of Aberdeen in 1767 conferred upon him tle 
d gr e of Doctor of Divinity Independently of his personal merits which 
obtained 1 im the love and esteem of all who knew him Dr Blacklock will be 
alw ys remembered with gratitude as one of the earliest and best patrons of 
Burns 


FROM A HYMN 10 THE SUPREME BEING 


N IMITATION OF THE 104TH PSALM 


When time shall in eternity be lost, 
And hoary nature languish into dust, 
For ever young thy glory shall remain 
Vast as thy being, endless as thy 1eign 
Thou, from the regions of eternal day, 
View st all thy works at one mmense surve) 
Pleased, thou behold st the whole propensely tend 
To perfect happiness, its glorious end 

If thou to earth but turn thy wrathful eyes, 
Her basis trembles, and her offspring dies 
Thou smit st the hills and, at th almghty blow, 
Their summits kindle, and their inwards glow 
While this immortal spark of heavenly flame 
Distends my breast, and animates my frame 
To thee my ardent praises shall be boine 
On the first breeze that wakes the blushing morn 
The latest star shall hea the pleasing sound, 
And nature in full chon shall join around 
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When full of thee my soul excursive flies 

Through air, earth, ocean, o1 thy regal skies, 

From world to world, new wonders still I find, 

And all the Godhead flashes on my mind 

When, wing d with whirlwinds, Vice shall take its flight 
To the deep bosom of eternal night, 

‘To thee my soul shall endless praises pay 

Join, men and angels, join th exalted lay! 


THE AUTHORS PICTURE 


While in my matchless graccs wrapt I stand, 
And touch each feature with a trembling hand, 
Deign, lovely self! with art and natures pride 
To mix the colours, and the pencil guide 

Self is the grand pursuit of half mankind 
How vast a crowd by self like me, are blind! 
By self the fop in magic colours shown 
Though scorn d by every eye, delights his own 
When age and wrinkles seize the conqu ring maid 
Self, not the glass, reflects the flittering shade 
Then wonder working self! begin the ly 
Thy charms to others as to me display 

Straight 1s my person but of little size 
Lean are my cheeks, and hollow are my eyes 
My youthful down 1s like my talents are 
Politely distant stands each sinle hair 
My voice too rough to charm a lad} 5 ear 
So smooth a child may listen without fear 
Not form d in cadence soft and warbling lays 
To soothe the fair through pleasure s wanton wats 
My form so fine, so regular so new, 

My port so manly, and so fresh my hue 

Oft, as I meet the crowd, they laughing say 

“‘ See, see Memento Mor: cross the way ! 

The ravish d Prose~pine, at last, we know, 
Grew fondly jealous of her sable beau, 

But, thanks to nature! none from me need fly, 
One heart the devil could wound—so cannot I 

Yet though my pcrson fearless may be seen 
There 1s some dangei in my graceful mien 
For, as some vessel toss d by wind and tide, 
Bounds o er the waves, and rocks from side to side 
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In just vibration thus I always move 

This, who can view and not be forced to love? 
Hail! charming self! by whose propitious aid 

My form 1n all its glory stands display d 

Be present still, with mspiration kind, 

Let the same faithful colours paint the mind 
Like all mankind, with vanity I m bless d, 

Conscious of wit I never yet possess d 

To strong desires my heart, an easy prey, 

Oft feels their force but never owns their sway 

This hou, perhaps as death I hate my foe 

The next I wonder why I should do so 

Lhough poor, the rich I view with careless eye, 

Scorn a vain oath, and hate a serious lie 

I neei for satue torture common sense, 

Nor show my wit at God s nor mans expense 

Ifarmless I hyve unknowing ind unknown, 

Wish well to all and yet do good to none 

Unmerited contempt I hate to bear 

Yet on my faults lke others am severe 

Dishonest flimes my bosom nevei fire 

Ile bid I pity, and the good adm re 

Fond of the muse, to her devote my days, 

And scribble—not for pudding but foi praise 
These cueless lines if any virgin heus, 

Peihaps in pitv to my joyless years 

She may con ent 1 generous flame to own 

And I no longer si,h the mghts alone 

But, should the fan «ftected vain or nice 

Sc1eim with the fears inspired by frogs or mice, 

Cry Save us, Heaven! a spectre not a man! 

Her hutshoin snatch or mterpose her fan 

If I my tender overture 1epeat 

O! may my vows her kind reception meet! 

May she new graces on my form bestow, 

And with tul honours digmfy my brow! 


TO A GENTLEMAN WHO \ASKED MY SENTIMENTS OF HIM, 


AN EPICRAM 


Dear Fabius! me if well you know, 
You ne er will take me for your foe 

(f mght yourself you comprehend 

You ne er will take me for your friend 
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Tris bold imitator of Homer was born in the parish of Dalmeny in the 
county of West Lothian North Britain on the 5th of October 1721 He was 
educated at the University of Edinburgh where he associated with Robertson 
Home Adam Smith and the other talented individuals who at that time 
adorned the Scottish capital. As his studies were directed to the church, he 
was licensed to preach and after some years was ordained minister of Ratho 
from which charge he was translated to the Professorship of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of St Andrews. He died October 10 1772 The misfortune 
of The Epigomiad an epic which is now scarcely noticed was the attempting to 
follow in the footsteps of Homer which with ninety nine out of a hundred poets 
Was sure to end in a most miserable failure Still however the work possesses 
some vigorous descriptions of high merit and among these may be particularly 
mentioned the Death of Hercules 


FROM THE DEATH OF HERCULES 


Furious amidst the sacred fires he flew 

The victims scatter d, and the hearths o erthrew 

Then sinking prostrate, where a tide of gore 

From oxen slun had blacken d all the shore, 

His form divine he rol] d in dust and blood 

His groans the hills re echoed, and the flood 

Then rising furious, to the ocean s streams 

He rushd in hope to quench his raging flames, 

But burning still the unextinguish d pain, 

The shore he left, and stretch d into the main 

A galley anchor d near the beach we found 

Her curled canvas to the breeze unbound 

And traced his desperate course, till fu before 

We saw him land on CBtas desert shore 

Towards the skies his furious hands he rear d 

And thus, across the deep, his voice we heard — 
Sovereign of Heaven and earth! whose boundless sway 

The fates of men and mortal things obey! 

If e er delighted from the courts above, 

In human form, you sought Alcmena s love , 

If Fame s unchanging voice to all the earth, 

With truth proclaims you author of my birth 

Whence from a course of spotless glory run, 

Successful toils and wreaths of triumph won, 

Am I thus wretched ? better that before 

Some monster fierce had drunk my streaming goie , 

Or crush d by Cacus, foe to gods and men 

My batter d brains had strew d his rocky den, 

Than, from my glorious toils and triumphs past, 

To fall subdued by female arts at last. 

O cool my boiling blood, ye winds, that blow 
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From mountains loaded with eternal snow, 
And crack the icy cliffs in vain! in vain! 
Your rigour cannot quench my raging pain! 
For round this heart the Funes wave their brands, 
And wring my entrails with their burning hands 
Now bending from the skies, O wife of Jove! 
Enjoy the vengeance of thy injured love 
For fate, by me the thunderers guilt atones, 
And, punish d in her son, Alemena groans 
The object of your hate shall soon expire 
Fix d on my shoulders preys a net of fire 
Whom nor the toils nor dangers could subdue 
By false Eurystheus dictated from you 
Nor tyrants lawless nor the monstrous brood 
Which haunts the desert or infests the flood 
No: Greece, nor all the barb 10us climes that lie 
Where Pheebus ever points his golden eye 
A woman hath o erthrown! ye gods! I yield 
To female arts, unconquer d in the field 
My arms—alas! are these the same that bow d 
Anteus, and his giant force subdued ? 
‘hat dragg d Nemeas monster from his den 
And slew the dragon 1n his native fen? 
Alas alas! their mighty muscles fail, 
While pains infernal every nerve assail 
Alas, alas! I feel in streams of woe 
These eyes dissolved, before untaught to flow 
Awake, my virtue, oft mn dangers tried, 
Patient in toils, in deaths unterrified, 
Rouse to my aid nor let my labours past 
With fame achieved, be blotted by the last 
T‘irm and unmoved, the present shock endure, 
Once triumph, and for ever rest secure 

The hero thus, and grasp d a pointed rock 
With both his arms which straight in pieces broke 
Crush d in his agony then on his breast 
Descending prostrate, further plamt suppiest 
And now the clouds, in dusky volumes spread 
Had darken d all the mountains with then shade 
The winds withhold their breath, the billows rest 
The sky s dark image on the deep imprest 
A bay for shelter opening in the strand 
We saw, and steer d ou: vessel to the land 
Thcn mounting on the rocky beach above, 
Through the thick gloom desciied the son of Jove 
His head, declined between his hands, he lean d, 
His elbows on his bended knees sustain d 
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Above him still a hovering vapour flew, 
Which, from his boiling veins, the garment drew 
Through the thick woof we saw the fumes aspire, 
Like smoke of victims from the sacred fire 
Compassion s keenest touch my bosom thnild, 
My eyes, a flood of melting sorrow fill d 
Doubtful I stood and, pondering in my mind, 
By fear and pity variously inclined, 
Whether to shun the hero, or essay, 
W ith friendly words his torment to allay 
When bursting from above, with hideous glue, 
A flood of hghtning kindled all the air 
From (tas top it rush d m sudden streams 
The ocean redden d at its fiery beams 
Then, bellowing deep, the thunder s 1wful sound 
Shook the firm mountains and the shores ound 
Far to the east it rolld a length of sky 
We heard Eubeea s rattling cliffs reply, 
As at his masters voice a swain appears, 
W hen wiked from sleep his early call he hea: 
The heio rose and to the mountain turn d 
Whose cloud involved top with hghtming buin d 
And thus his sne addies d With patient mind 
Thy call I heu, obedicnt and resign d 
Faithful and truce the oracle! which spoke 
In high Dodona, f10m the sacred oak— 
“That twenty yeus of punful labours past, 
On (tas top I should repose at list 
Before, involved, the mcaning lay conceal d, 
But now I find it in my fate reveal d 
Thy sovereign will I blame not, which denies 
With length of days to crown my victories 
Though still with danger and distress engaged, 
F or injured right cternal war I waged 
A life of pain in barbarous climates led, 
The heavens my canopy, a rock my bed 
More joy I’ve felt than delicacy knows, 
Or all the pride of regal pomp bestows 
Dread sire! thy will I honour and revere, 
And own thy love with gratitude sincere, 
Which watch d me in my toils, that none could boast 
To raise a trophy from my glory lost 
And though at last, by female arts o ercome, 
And unsuspected fraud, I find my doom 
There to have faild, my honour ne er can shake, 
Where vice 1s only strong and virtue weak 
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Know, ye were form d to range yon azure field, 
In yon ethereal founts of bliss to lave 
Force then, secure in Faith s protecting shield, 
The sting from Death, the victory from the Grave 


Iy this the bigot s rant? Away, ye vain, 
Your hopes, your fears, in doubt, in dulness, steep 
Go soothe you: souls in sickness, grief, or pain, 
With the sad solace of eternal sleep 


Yet will I praise you, triflers as ye are, 

More than those preachers of your fav rite cieed, 
Who proudly swell the biazen throat of war, 

Who form the phalanx, bid the battle bleed 


Nor wish for more who conquer, but to die 
Hear, Folly, hear, and triumph m the talc 

Like you, they reason not lke you, enjoy 
The breeze of bliss, that fills your silken sail 


On Pleasure s glittering stream ye gaily steer 
Your hittle course to cold oblivion s shore, 

They dare the storm, and, through th inclement year, 
Stem the rough surge, and brave the torrents roar 


Is it for glory? That just Fate denies 
Long must the wairior moulder in his shroud, 

Ere from her trump the heav n breathed accents rise, 
That lift the hero from the fighting crowd 


Is it his giasp of empire to extend? 

To curb the fury of insulting foes? 
Ambition, cease the idle contest end, 

Tis but a kingdom thou canst win or lose 


And why must murder d myriads lo e their all, 
(If life be all ) why desolation lour, 

With famish d frown, on this affiighted ball, 
That thou may st flame the meteor of an hou: 2 


Go, wiser ye, that flutter hfe away, 
Crown with the mantling juice the goblet high, 
Weave the light dance with festive freedom gay, 
And hve your moment, since the next ye die 


Yet know, vain sceptics, know, th Almighty mind, 
Who breathed on man a portion of his fire, 
Bade his free soul, by earth nor time confined 
To Heaven, to immortality aspire 


Nor shall the pile of hope, his mercy rear d, 
By vain philosophy be e er destroy d 
Eternity, by all or wish d or fear d, 
Shall be by all or suffer d o: enjoy d 
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Twis distinguish 1 sailor poet was born in Fdinburgh and as nearly as can be 
conjectured, about 1730 At an early age he was sent to sea, in a merct ant. 

ssel of the town of Leith In consequence of this and the humble situation 
of his father who was a barber Falconer s education was extremely scanty in 
d ed it appears that what he learned was chiefly acquired from the instruction 
of Campbell the author of Lexiphanes to whom he was servant, and who after 
The Shipwreck was published used to boast that the author of this admired w rk 
had been his pup] Falconer however according to his own account had never 
been taug} t beyond the elements of reading writing and a little aritt metic to 
whi h he afterwards added, in the course of his voyages a slight knowledge of 
French Spanish and Italian. After having been for some time employed as a 
sea-b y ke served on board the Britannia, a merchant-ship in the capacity of 
sec nd mate This vessel was wrecked off Cape Colonna in her course home 
ward from Alexandria, and all on board perished except himself and two sa lors 
An ev nt fsuch common occurrence would have been forgotten in a day or 
two but for tl at high minded and inspired youth who after shar! g in all the 
miseries of the shipwre k had surviv d to record them and th 1ss f th 
B tan awasto all forth those tearsth t were withheldf mth ruin f whol 
armadas The poem was published in 1762 and the publ was b thd light d 
and surprised at the nov lty of the theme and the admir }] kill w th which 
it had been! andled Storm indeed h d been produced in pl nty by the poets 

f every age andc untry butallofthem withoute enexcept ng that of Virg 1 

savoured to much of the land and the fires de to be either natural or agree ble 
tl y seem dtoh ve been coolly brewed ac ording to th well known re eipt f 
Dean Sw ft But it was perc ived at once that The Shipwre k was pr duc 
tion of a very diff rent stamp J he authorh ds enandf It wh t hedescribed 
his delineat ons were th cof skilf 18 aman as w ll asa poet f no ordinary 
pow r and wh! he recorded the event in the language of a sail r th techn 
calt swthwhicl the p em necessarily abounded inst d of d rkening o ly 
serv dt make the subje t more perspicu us to the capaeiti s of land m n 
Independ ntly f these c cum tances the admirable manner in wt h diff rent 
parts of tle sl res of Gree ewere intr duc d and the historical allu ons which 
they suggested impart dto uc! a common pl ce ¢ ent as the wrecking of a 
mer ha t vessel all tk richness of aclas al poem 

As] 10 erhad dedec ted}is poem tothe D k f Y rk th favour of His 
Royal H gi ness ottaumedf rth poetthe ppointment of midst ipman inthe royal 
na y and afterwards the mor lucr t veone of purser Fal n rthen marr: d 
Ms Hicks anamiable and a ompli hed 1 dy but the unexpected peac f 
1763 threat ned t reduce h m to his original poverty Whenhisship howev r 
was laid up in ord na y at Ch tham the cabin was fitt dup throughthefa ur 
of C mmiss ner Hanway as ar _ dence for the unfortunate purser Aft r 
stay ng here for some time he removed t London where he encountered con 
siderable d ficulties and published his Marine Dictionary a work which was 
highly pr zed at the time as an excellent text-book on nautical matters The 
It Mr M rr y the bookseller wasat that per d_ tabl shing!imself mm bus 
ness and he olicited Fal oner to become his partner but the latter who had 
alr ady b en appointed purser to the Aurora, East Indiam n resolved once 
more to t mpt that element, with the dangers of which he was so conversant 
he Aurora sct sail for In ha in 1769 but after she had passedthe Cape of Gd 
Hope she was never heard of and it was supposed that she must have foundered 
at e and gone down with all on board 

Besides The Shipwreck, Falconer attempted political poetry in th form of two 
panegyrics one on the Prince of Wales and the other on the Duke of York 
and an unfinished production called The Demagogue in which h endeavoured 
to enter the lists against Churchill But his muse had been cradled in a ship 
and nursed amidst the elements so that the sea had becom her h me and 
Falconer soon howed that he was unfitted for the land-ser 1ce of polities No 
one therefore cares to remember that he ever penned a stanza beyond that 
which closed the catastrophe at Cape Col nna 
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FROM THE SHIPWRECK 


Th ethereal dome in mournful pomp array d, 
Now lurks behind impenetrable shade 
Now, flashing round intalerable light 
Redoubles all the terrors of the night 
Such terrors Sinai s quaking hill o erspiead, 
When Heaven s loud trumpet sounded o er its head 
It seem d, the wrathful angel of the wind 
Had all the hourors of the skies combined 
And here, to one ul fated ship uppaggd, 
At once the dreadful magazine oe 
And lo! tremendous o er the dee, ho springs 
Th inflaming sulphur flashing fic 1 his wings '— 
Hark! his strong voice the disma: Jetice breaks 
Mad Chaos trom the chins of dea’ awakes ! 
Loud and more loud the rolling pc ts enlarge 
And blue on deck their blazing sid s discharge , 
There, all aghast the shivering wietchcs stood 
While chill suspense and fear congeal d then bloed 
Now in a deluge burst the living flame, 
And dread concussion 1ends th ethereal frame 
Sick Earth convulsive, groans from shore to shore, 
And Nature shuddering, feels the horiid row 
Still the sad prospect rises on my sight 
Reveal d in all its mournful shade 1nd light 
Swift through my pulses glides the kindling fire, 
As lightning glances on th electric wue 
But ah! the force of numbers strives in vain, 
The glowing scene unequal to sustain 
But lo! at last fiom tenfold darkness born 
TF orth issues o er the wave the weeping morn 
Hail, sacred vision! who on orient wings 
The cheering dawn of hght propitious brings ! 
All nature smiling hail d the vivid ray, 
Ihat gave her beauties to returning day 
All but our ship, that, groaning on the tide, 
No kind relief no gleam of hope descnied 
For now, 1n front, her trembling inmates see 
The hills of Greece emerging on the Ice 
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So the lost lover views that fatal morn 

On which, for ever from his bosom torn, 

The nymph adored resigns her blooming charms, 

‘Lo bless with love some happier rivals arms 

So to Elza dawn d that cruel day, 

That tore A‘neas from her arms away , 

That saw him parting, never to return, 

Herself in funeral flames decreed to burn 

O yet in clouds, thou genial source of hght, 

Conceal thy radiant glories from our sight! 

Go, with thy smile adorn the happy plam, 

And gild the scenes where health and pleasure reign 

But let not here, in scorn, thy wanton beam 

Insult the dreadful grandeur of my theme! 
While shoreward now the bounding vessel flies, 

Full in her van St George s cliffs arise 

High oe2 the rest a pointed crag 1s seen, 

That hung projecting o er a mossy green 

Nearer and nearer now the danger grows, 

And all theu skill relentless fates oppore 

For, while more eastward they direct the piow, 

Enormous waves the quivering deck 0 er flow 

While, as she wheels, unable to subdue 

Her sallies, still they diead her broaching to 

Alarming thought! for now no more a lec 

Her riven side could bear th invading sea, 

And if the followimg surge she scuds before, 

Headlong she runs upon the dreadful shore 

A shore where shelves and hidden rocks abound 

Where death in secret ambush lurks around — 

F'n less dismay d, Anchises wandering son 

Was seen the straits of Sicily to shun 

When Palmurus fiom the helm, descried 

The rocks of Scylla on his eastern side 

While in the west with hideous yawn disclosed, 

His onward path Charybdis gulf opposed 

The double danger as by turns he view d, 

His wheeling bark hei arduous track pursued 

Thus, while to right and left destruction lies, 

Between th extremes the daring vessel flies 

With boundless mvolution, bursting o er 

‘Lhe marble cliffs, loud dashing surges roar 

Hoarse through each winding creek the tempest raves 

And hollow 1ocks repeat the groan of waves 

Destruction round th msatiate coast prepares, 

To crush the trembling ship, unnumber d snes 

But haply now she scapes the fatal strand, 
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Though scarce ten fathoms distant from the land 
Swift as the weapon issuing from the bow, 

She cleaves the burning waters with her prow, 
And forward leaping, with tumultuous haste, 

As on the tempest s wing, the isle she past 
With longing cyes and agony of mind 

The sailors view this refuge left behind 

Happy to bribe, with Indias richest ore, 

A safe accession to that barren shore! 

When in the dark Peruvian mine confined, 
Lost to the cheerful commerce of mankind, 
The groaning captive wastes his life away, 

For ever exiled from the realms of day 
Not equal pangs his bosom agonize, 

When far above the sacred light he eyes 
While, all forlorn, the victim pines m vain, 
For scenes he never shall possess again 

But now Athenian mountains they descry, 
And oe: the surge Colonna frowns on high 
Beside the cape s projecting verge 1s placed 
A range of columns, long by time defaced 
First planted by devotion to sustain, 

In elder times Tritonias sacred fane 

Foams the wild beach below with madd ning 1age 
Where waves and rocks a dreadful combat wage 
The sickly heaven fermenting with its freight, 
Still vomits o er the main the feverish weight 
And now, while wing d with ruin from on high 
Thiough the rent cloud the ragged lightnings fly 
A flash, quick glancing on the nerves of light, 
Struck the pale helmsman with eternal night 
Rodmond, who heard a piteous groan behind 
Touch d with compassion gazed upon the blind 
And while around his sad companions ciowd 
He guides th unhappy victim to the shroud 

Hie thee aloft, my gallant friend! he cries 

Thy only succour on the mast relies!— 

The helm, bereft of half its vital force, 

Now scarce subdued the wild unbridled course 
Quick to th abandon d wheel Arion came 

The ship s tempestuous sallies to reclaim 
Amazed he saw her, o er the soundin, foain 
Upborne, to right and left distracted 10am 

So gazed young Phaeton, with pale dismay 
When mounted on the flaming car of day, 

With rash and impious hand the stupling tried 
Th immoiti couiscis of the sun to zuide — 
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The vessel, while the dread event draws ngh 
Seems more impatient o er the waves to fly 
Fate spurs her on —Thus, issuing from afar, 
Advances to the sun some blazing star, 
And, as it feels th attraction s kindling force, 
Springs onward with accelerated course 

With mournful look the seamen eyed the strand, 
Where death s inexorable jaws expand 
Swift from their minds elapsed all dangers past, 
As dumb with terror, they beheld the last 
Now on the trembling shrouds, before, behind 
In mute suspense they mount into the wind — 
The Genus of the deep, on rapid wing 
The black eventful moment seem d to bring 
The fatal Sisters, on the surge before, 
Yoked their infernal horses to the prore — 
The steersmen now received their last command 
To wheel the vessel sidelong to the strand 
I'welve sailors, on the foremast who depend, 
High on the platform of the top ascend 
1 atal retreat! tor while the plunging prow 
Immerges headlong in the wave below, 
Down prest by watery weight the bowspnit bends, 
And fiom above the stem deep ci ishing, 1cnds 
Beneath her beak the floating 1ums he 
The toremast totte:s unsustam d on high 
And now the ship foie hfted by the sea 
Hurls the tall fabiic backward o e1 her Ice 
While, in the general wieck, the faithful stay 
Diags the mam topmast fiom its post away 
I lung from the mast the seamen strive in vain 
Pmough hostile floods then vessel to 1egain 
‘Lhe waves they buffet till, bereft of strength, 
O erpower d they yield to cruel fate at length 
The hostile waters close around their head 
They sink for ever, numbei d with the dead! 

Those who 1emain their fearful doom await, 
Nor longer mourn their lost companions fate 
The heart that bleeds with sorrows all its own, 
Forgets the pangs of friendship to bemoan — 
Albert and Rodmond and Palemon here, 
With young Arion, on the mast appear 
l.ven they, amid th unspeakable distress, 
In every look distracting thoughts confess , 
In every vein the refluent blood congeals, 
And every bosom fatal terror feels 
lunclosed with all the demons of the main, 
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lhey view d th adjacent shore but view d 1n vain 
Such to:ments in the drear abodes of hell, 
Where sad despair laments with rueful yell, 
Such torments agonize the damned breast, 
While fancy views the mansions of the blest 
Tor Heaven s sweet help their supplant cries imploie, 
But Heaven relentless deigns to help no more! 
And now, lash d on by destiny severe, 
With horror fraught, the dreadful scene drew near! 
The ship hangs hovering on the verge of deith 
Hell yawns, rocks rise and bieakers 10ar beneath !— 
In vain, alas! the sacred shades of yore 
Would arm the mind with philosophic lore 
In vain they d teach us at the latest breath, 
To smile serene amid the pangs of death 
F en Zeno s self, and Epictetus old 
This fell abyss had shudder d to behold 
Had Socrates for godlike vutue famed, 
And wisest of the sons of men proclaim d, 
Beheld this scene of frenzy and distress 
His soul had trembled to its last recess !— 
O yet confirm my heart ye powets above 
This last tremendous shock of fate to prove 
The tottering frame of 1e1son yet sustun! 
Nor let this total run whn] my bain! 
In vain the cords and axes wele prepared, 
For now th audacious seas insult the yard 
High oe: the ship they throw a hornd shade, 
And oe1 he: burst, in terrible cascade 
Uplifted on the surge to heaven she flies 
Her shatter d top half buried in the skies, 
Then headlong plunging thunders on the ground, 
harth groans! air trembles! and the dceps resound! 
He: giant bulk the dread concussion feel» 
And quivering with the wound, im torment, reels 
So reels, convulsed with agonizing throes 
The bleeding bull beneath the murd rer s blows — 
Again she plunges! hark! a second shock 
Tears her strong bottom on the marble rock! 
Down on the vale of death, with dismal cries, 
‘Lhe fated victims shuddering 1oll their eyes 
In wild despau while yet another stroke, 
With deep convulsion, rends the solid oak 
Till like the mine, in whose infernal cell 
‘Lhe lurking demons of destiuction dwell, 
At length asunder torn her frame divides, 
And ciashing spreads in ruin oe) the tides 
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Was born at Kirkby Steven in Westmoreland, in March 1735 As his means 
were too limited for a University education he acquired his classical knowledge 
in which he made a respectable proficiency at private schools Having taken 
orders, he was several years a curate until 1767 when having married a lady of 
some fortune he was appointed to the living of Blagdon mn Somersetshire The 
works of Langhorne both in prose and verse are numerous, His poem n the 
death of his wife whom he had courted for many years with a romantic attach 
ment, and who died in child birth of a son is the happiest specimen of his 
poetical powers His own death occurred April 1 1779 


VERSES IN MEMORY OF A LADY 


Let others boast the false and faithless pride 
No nuptial charm to know or, known to hide, 
With vain disguise from Nature s dictates part 
¥ or the poor triumph of a vacant heart 
My verse, the God of tende: vows inspires, 
Dwells on my soul, and wakens all her fires 


Dea: silent partner of those happier hours, 
‘That pass d nm Wackthorn s vales, in Blagdon s boweis! 
If yet thy gentle spirit wanders here 
Borne by its virtues to no nobler sphere 
If yet that pity which of life possest, 
Fill d thy fair eye, and lighten d through thy brexst, 
If yet that tender thought, that generous care, 
The gloomy powe1 of endless night my spire 
Oh! while my soul for thee, for thee complains, 
Catch her warm sighs, and kiss her bleeding strains 


Wild, wretched wish! can prayer, with feeble brevth, 
Picrce the pale ear, the statued ear of death? 
I et patience pray, let hope aspire to prayer 
And leave me the strong language of despau ! 


Hence, ye vain painters of ingenious wov 
Yc Lytteltons, ye shinmg Petrarchs, go! 
I hate the languor of your lenient strain, 
Yow flowery grief, your umpotence of pain 
Oh! had ye known, what I have known, to piove 
The scarching flame, the agonies of love! 
Oh! had ye known how souls to souls impart 
Their fire, 01 mix d the life drops of the heart! 
Not like the streams that down the mountain » sidc, 
Tunefully mourn, and sparkle as they glide 
Not hike the breeze that sighs at evenmg hour 
On the soft bosom of some fo\ling flower, 
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Your stronger grief, in stronger accents borne, 
Had soothed the breast with burning anguish torn 


The voice of seas the winds that rouse the deep, 
Far sounding floods that tear the mountains steep , 
Each wild and melancholy blast that raves 
Round these dim towers, and smites the beating waves— 
This soothes my soul— Tis Nature s mournful breath, 
Tis Nature struggling in the arms of death! 


See the last aid of her expimng state, 
See love, even love, has Jent his darts to fate ! 
Oh! when beneath his golden shafts I bled, 
And vainly bound his trophies on my head 
When, crown d with flowers, he led the rosy day, 
Livcd to my eye, and drew my soul away— 
Could feu could fancy at that tender how 
Sec the dim grave demand the nuptiil flower 2 


There, there his wreaths deyected Hymen strew d 
And mourn d their bloom unfaded as he view d 
Ihere each fur hope, each tenderness of life 
Lach nameless charm of soft obliging strife 
Delight love, fancy, pleasure geniu , fled 
And the best passions of my soul he dead 
All, all is there in cold oblivion laid, 

But pale Remembrance bendimg o et a shade 


O come, y« softer sorrows to my breast! 
Ye lenient sighs, that slumber into rest! 
Come soothing dieams, your friendly pinions wave, 
We ll bear the fresh rose to yon honour d grave 
For once this pain, this frantic pain, forego 
And feel at last the luxury of woe! 


Yc holy sufferers, that in silence wait 
The last sad refuge of relieving fote! 
‘That 1est at eve beneath the cypress gloom, 
And sleep familiar on youn future tomb 
With you I Il waste the slow departing day, 
And wear, with you, th uncolour d hours away 


Oh lead me to you: cells, your lonely aisles, 
Where Resignation folds her arms, and smiles, 
Where holy Faith unwearied vigils keeps, 

And guards the urn where fair Constantia sleeps, 
Chere let me there, in sweet oblivion lie, 
And calmly feel the tuto: d y asions die 
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TO A REDBREAST 


Lattle bird, with bosom red, 
Welcome to my humble shed! 
Courtly domes of high degree 
Have no room for thee and me 
Pride and pleasure s fickle throng 
Nothing mind an idle song 


Daily near my table steal, 
While I pick my scanty meal 
Doubt not, little though there be, 
But I ll cast a crumb to thee 
Well rewarded if I spy 
Pleasure in thy glancing eye 
See thee when thou st ate thy fill 
Plumc thy breast, and wipe thy bill 


Comc, my feather d friend, again 
Well thou know st the broken pane 
Ask of me thy daily store 
Go not near Avaro s door 
Once within his iron hall 
Woful end shall thee befall 
Savage !—he would soon divest 
Of its rosy plumes thy breast 
Then, with solitary joy 
Kat thee, bones and all my boy! 


THE GIPSEY LIFE 


The Gipsy 1ace my pity rarely move 
Yet their strong thirst of liberty I love 
Not Wilkes, our freedoms holy martyr, moe 
Nor his firm phalanx, of the common short 


For this in Norwood s patrimonial groves 
The tawny father with his offspring roves 
When summer suns lead slow the sultry day 
In mossy caves where welling waters play 
Fann d by each gale that cools the tervid sky 
With this in ragged luxury they he 
Oft at the sun the dusky Elfins strain 
The sable eye, then, snugging, sleep again 
Oft, as the dews of cooler evening fall, 

Fon their prophetic mothe: » mantle call 


Fion I! Coudt y Test 
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Tne learned author of the History of English Poetry was born at Basingstoke 
in 1728 and of a family remarkable for talent for his father and brother were 
eminent as poets and critics —thus composing a triumvirate such as no other 
name can boast. Thomas was educated at Trinity College and acquired @is- 
tinction at an early period by the superiority of his poetical productions In 
1745 h published five pastoral eclogues On the publication of Masons Isis, 
wh h reflected severely upon the loyalty of Oxford Warton stood forth as the 
champion of his Alma Mater and 1n 1749 publ shed a poetical reply entitled, 
The Triumph of Isis which Mason himself a knowledged to be superior to his 
own produ tin In 1757 he was elected to the Professorship of P etry in 
P mbrok College,—an office which he discha ged with remarkable ability and 

uces and n1785 the laur 1 was conferred upon hm at the express desire 

of his Majesty on the death of Whiteh ad After n_ ctive literary life in 
which h ras d_ by his History of Engli h Poetry and his Dissertations the 
crit al taste of the age to a higher point than had ever been attamed he died 
on the 21st of May 1790 


IHE PLEASURIS OF MELANCHOLY 


Beneath yon ruin d abbey s moss grown piles 
Oft let me sit at twilight hour of eve, 
Wheiec through some western window, the pale moon 
Pouis her long levelld rule of stieaming, light, 
While sullen sacred silence reigns around, 
Save the lone screech owls note which builds his bowr 
Amid the mould ring caverns dark and damp, 
On the calm breeze, that 1ustles in the leaves 
Of flaunting ivy, that with mantle green 
Invests some wasted tower Or led me tread 
Its neighb ring walk of pmnes, where mused of old 
The cloister d brothers through the gloomy void 
That far extends beneath their ample arch 
As on I pace, religious horror wraps 
My soul in dread repose But when the world 
Is clad in midnight s raven colour d robe, 
Mid hollow charnel let me watch the flame 
Of taper dim, shedding a livid glare 
O er the wan heaps’ while airy voices talk 
Along the glimmering walls or ghostly shape 
At distance seen invites with beckoning hand 
My lonesome steps, through the far winding vaults 
Nor undelighttul 1s the solemn noon 
Of mght when haply wakeful from my couch 
I start lo all is motionless around! 
Roars not the rushing wind the sons of men 
And every beast in mute oblivion he 
All nature s hush d in silence 1nd in sleep 
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O, then, how fearful 1s it to reflect, 

That, through the still globe s awful solitude, 
New being wakes but me! till stealing sleep 
My drooping temples bathes 1n opiate dews 
Nor then let dreams, of wanton folly born, 
My senses lead through flowery paths of joy, 
But let the sacred gemus of the night 

Such mystic visions send, as Spenser saw, 
When through bewild ring fancy s magic maze, 
To the fell house of Busyrane, he led 

Th unshaken Britomart, or Milton knew, 
‘When in abstracted thought he first conceived 
All heaven in tumult, and the seraphim 

Came towering, arm d in adamant and gold 


CVENING 


Oft when thy season, sweetest queen, 
Has drest the groves m livery green, 
‘When 1n each fair and fertile field 
Beauty begins her bower to build, 
While evening, veil d in shadows brown, 
Puts her matron mantle on, 

And mists in spreading steams convey 
More fresh the fumes of new shorn hay 
Then, goddess, guide my pilgrim feet 
Contemplation hoar to meet, 

As slow he winds in musefyl mood, 
Near the rush d marge of Cherwell s flood, 
Or oer old Avons magic edge, 

Whence Shakspeare cull d the spiky sedge, 
All playful, yet in years unripe, 

To frame a shrill and simple pipe 

There through the dusk, but dimly seen, 
Sweet evening objects intervene 

His wattled cotes the shepherd plants 
Beneath her elm the milk maid chants, 
The woodman, speeding home a while 
Rests him at a shady style 

Nor wants there fragrance to dispense 
Refreshment o er my soothed sense , 
Nor tangled woodbine s balmy bloom, 
Nor grass besprent to breathe perfume 
Nor lurking wild thyme s spicy sweet 
‘Lo bathe in dew my roving feet 
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DOWNFALL OF THE PORTUGUESE EMPIRE IN INDIA 


Broad was the firm based structure and sublime 
ihat Gama fondly rear d on Indias clime 
On justice and benevolence he placed 
Its ponderous weight and warlike trophies graced 
Its mounting turrets and oer Asia wide 
Great Albuquerk renown d its generous pride 
Others without his valour or his art 
With all his interested rage of heart 
Follow d, as bighting mists on Gamas toil 
And undermined and rent the mighty pile 
Convulsions dread its deep foundations tore 
Its bending head the scath of lightning bore 
Its falling turrets desolation spread 
And from its faithless shade in horror fled 
‘The native trnbes—yet not at once subdued 
Its pristine strength long storms on storms withstood 
A Nunios justice and a Castros sword 
Oft raised its turrets and its dread restored 
Yet, like the sunshine of a winter day 
On Norway s coast soon died the transient 1a\ 
A tyrant race who own d no country came 
Deep to entrench themselves, their only aim 
With lust of rapine fever d and athirst 
With the unhallow d rage of game accurst 
Against each spring of action on the breast 
For wisest ends by Nature s hind imprest « 
Stern war they waged and blindly ween d alone 
On brutal dread to fix their cruel throne 
The wise and good with indignation fired 
Silent from their unhallow d board retired 
The base and cunning stay d and slaves avow d 
Submiss to everv msult smiling bow d 
Yet while they smiled and bow d the abject head, 
In chains unfelt their tyrant lords they led 
Their avarice watching as a bird of piey 
O er every weakness oer each vice held sway 
Till secret art assumed the thwarting face 
And dictate bold and rum and disgrace 
Closed th unworthy scene Now tiampled low 
Beneath the mnjyured native and the foe 
From Belgia lured by Indias costly prey 
Thy glorious structure Gama prostrate lay 
And lies in desolated awful gloom 


Dread and instructive as a ruind tomb 
From Almada Hl 


JA 
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Was born at Soutra, in the county of Mid Lothian North Britain in 1748 and 
after being educated for the church, at the College of Edinburgh, he was ap- 
pointed minister of South Leith where he was distinguished as an eloquent 
divine of the first order In 1781 appeared a collection of his Poems, and in 
1783 his Runnymede which obtained for their author a distinguished poetical 
celebrity In consequence however of having fallen into a baneful habit 
incompatible with his sacred profession, his people obliged him to reslgn his 
church upon which he repaired to London in 1785 and became a literary and 
periodical writer till his death which took place on the 9th of December 1788 
The poems of Logan without exhibiting any high flights of fancy are dis. 
tinguished by a tenderness of feeling and sweetness of versification that have 
always made them popular especially in Scotland, where several of them exist 
among the hymns of the national church 


DESCRIPTION OF SPRING 


No longer hoary winter reigns 
No longer binds the streams in chains, 


O; heaps with snow the meads 
Ariay d with robe of rainbow dye 
At last the Spring appears on high, 
And, smiling over eaith and sky 

Her new creation leads 


The snows confess a warmer ray, 
The loosen d streamlet loves to stray, 
And echo down the dale 
Che hills uplift their summits green, 
The vales more veidant spread between, 
The cuckoo in the wood unseen 
Coos ceaseless to the gale 


The rainbow arching woos the eye 
With all the colours of the sky, 
With all the pride of Spring , 
Now Heaven descends in sunny showers, 
The sudden fields put on the flowers, 
The gieen leayes wave upon the bowers, 
And buds begin to sing 


The cattle wander in the wood, 
And find the wonted verdant food, 
Beside the well known nills, 
Blithe in the sun the shepherd swan 
Like Pan attunes the pastoral strain, 
While many cchoes send again 
‘The music of the hills 
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At eve, the primrose path along, 

The milkmaid shortens with a song 
Her solitary way , 

She sees the faimes, with their queen, 

Trip hand in hand the circled green, 

And hears them raise at times, unseen, 
The ear enchanting lay 


Maria come! Now let us rove 
Now gather garlands in the grove, 
Of every new sprung flower 
We li hear the warblings of the wood, 
We ll trace the windings of the flood 
O come, thou faire: than the bud 
Unfolding in a shower! 


HYMN 


Where high the heavenly temple stands, 
The house of God not made with hands, 
A great high priest our nature wears, 
The patron of mankind appears 


He who for men in mercy stood 

And pour d on earth his precious blood 
Pursues in Heaven his plan of grace, 
The guardian God of human race 


Though now ascended up on high, 
He bends on earth a brother s eye 
Partaker of the human name 

He knows the frailty of our frame 


Our fellow sufferer yet retains 
A fellow feeling of our pains, 
And still remembers in the skies 
His tears, and agomies, and cries 


In every pang that rends the heart, 
The Man of Sorrows had a part, 
He sympathises in our grief, 

And to the sufferer sends rehef 


With boldness, therefore, at the throne 
Let us make all our sorrows known, 
And ask the aids of heavenly power, 
To help us 1n the evil hom 
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LOGAN 


ODE TO THE CUCKOO 


Haul, beauteous stranger of the grove, 
Thou messenger of Spring! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat 
And woods thy welcome sing 


What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear, 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 


Delightful visitant! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers 


The schoolboy wandering through the wood, 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay 


What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 
Another Spring to hail 


Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky 1s ever clear 

Thou hast no sorrow m thy song, 
No winter in thy year 


O could I fly, Id fly with thee! 
We d make with joyful wing, 

Our annual visit o er the globe, , 
Companions of the Spring 


SONG —THE BRAES OF YARROW 


‘‘ Thy braes were bonny, Yarrow stream ' 
When first on them I met my lover, 

Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow stream, 
When now thy waves his body cover! 
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For ever now, O Yarrow stream! 

Thou art to me a stream of sorrow, 
For never on thy banks shall I 

Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow 


‘He promised me a milkewhite steed, 
To bear me to his father s bowers , 
He promised me a httle page 
To squire me to his fathers towers, 
He promised me a wedding ring — 
The wedding day was nx d to morrow ,— 
Now he 1s wedded to his grave 
Alas, his watery grave in Yarrow! 


Sweet were his words, when tast we met 

My passion I as freely told him 
Clasp d in his arms, I httle thought 

That I should never more behold him! 
Scarce was he gone I saw his ghost 

It vamish d with a shnek of sorrow 
Thrice did the water wraith ascend 

And gave a doleful groan through Yarrow 


‘His mother from the window look d, 
With all the longing of 1 mother 
His httle sister weeping walk d 
The greenwood path to meet her brothe 
They sought him east they sought him west, 
They sought him all the forest thorough 
They only saw the cloud of mght 
They only heard the roar of Yarrow 


No longer from thy window look 

Thou hast no son thou tender mother! 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid 

Alas, thou hast no more a brother! 
No longer seek him east or west, 

And seaich no more the forest thorough , 
For, wandering in the mght so darh, 

He fell a lifeless corse in Yanow 


‘ The tear shall never leave my cheek 

No other youth shall be my marrow 
I ll seek thy body 1n the stream 

And then with thee Ill sleep in Yarrow 
The tear did never leave her cheek 

No other youth became her marrow, 
She found his body in the stream 

And now w th him she sleeps n X u1ow 
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Tue Boy of Bristol as he has been often allied, in allusion to his early 
genius and career was bornin that town November 20th 1752 Attheage f 
five he was sent to school, but after continuing there for a short time he was sent 
back to his mother as an unpromising child, of whose proficiency there wa n 
hope The mother however assumed to herself the task of opening the facul 
ties of her boy and with such success that he soon learned to read In his 
eighth year he was admitted into Colstons Charity School where he spent 
several years and showed an early predilection for poetry by the composition 
of se eral pieces Ha ing de oted himself to the study of black letter and 
tried his powers 1n imitating the most ancient of the English poets the smoke 
dried and blackened parchment upon which the verses were written, made the 
poem be received with delight as a dona Jide ancient production—upon which 
he resolved to raise the public interest by a series of similar deceptions and, 
accordingly he produced at several instalments, the manuscript work of 
Rowley a priest of the fifteenth century which he pretended had been f und 
in an old chest among the archives of Bristol Cathedral The } terary world 
hailed the discovery with delight, as the d ception was heightened by the youth 
and boyish appearance of Chatterton but after the excitement had subsided 
the lynx eyed inspection of critics ani antiquarians detected andexp = d the 
imposture Thus his hopes of rnsing in the literary world were blasted and 
the result of his shame and disappointment added to allthe miser: of po erty 
was suicide whch he committed on the 24th of August 1770 when only 
seventeen vears old 


THE ADVICE 


ADDRESSED TO MISS M— R— OF BRISTOL 


Revolving in their destined sphere, 
The hours begin another year 
As rapidly to fly 
Ah! think, Maria (e er in grey 
Those auburn tresses fade away), 
So youth and beauty die 


Though now the captivated throng 
Adore with flattery and song, 
And all before you bow, 
Whilst unattentive to the strain, 
You hear the humble Muse complain, 
Or wreath your frowning brow 


Though poor Pitholeon s feeble line 
In opposition to the Nine, 

Still violates your name, 
Though tales of passion meanly told, 
As dull as Cumberland, as cold 

Strive to confess a flame 
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Yet when that bloom and dancing fire, 
In silver d reverence shall expire, 
Aged, wrinkled, and defaced, 
To keep one lovers flame alive, 
Requires the genius of a Clive, 
With Walpole s mental taste 


Though rapture wantons 1n your air, 

Though beyond simile you re fair 
Free, affable, serene 

Yet still one attribute divine 

Should in your composition shine— 
Sincerity, I mean 


Though numerous swains before you fall, 
Tis empty admiration all, 
Tis all that you require 
How momentary are their chains! 
Like you how insincere the strains 
Of those who but admire! 


Accept, for once, advice from me, 

And let the eye of censure see 
Maria can be true 

No more from fools or empty beaux, 

Heaven s representatives disclose, 
Or butterflies pursue 


Fly to your worthiest lover s arms 

To him resign your swelling charms 
And meet his generous breast 

Or if Pitholeon suits your taste, 

His Muse, with tatterd fragments graced 


Shall read your cares to rest 


FROM THE BATTLE OF HASLINGS 


O Chryste it 1s a grief fon me to telle, 

How manie a noble erle and valrous knyghte 

In fyghtynge for Kynge Harrold noblie fell, 

Al sleynge in Hastyngs feeld in bloudne fyghte 

O sea o erteeming Dover! han thy floude, 

Han amie fructuous entendement, 

Thou wouldst have rose and sank wyth tydes of bloude, 
Before Duke Wyllyam s knyghts han hither went 
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Whose cowart arrows manie eles sleyne 
And brued the feeld wythe bloude as season 1ayne 


And of his kny ghtes did eke full manie die, 
All passyng hie, of mickle my ghte echone 
W hose poy gnante arrowes, typp d with destynie, 
Caused many wydowes to make myckle mone 
Loidynges avaunt, that chycken har ed are, 
From oute of hearynge quicklie now departe 
Full well I wote to synge of bloudie warre 
Will greeve your tenderlie and may den harte 
Go do the weikle womman inn man s geare 
And scond you: mansion if grymm wu come there 


Soone as the erhe maten belle was tolde 
And sonne was come to byd us all good due 
Both armies on the feeld both brave and bolde 
Prepned for fy ghte in champyon ari ue 
As when two bulles, destynde for Hocktide fy ghte 
Are yoked bie the necke within a sparre, 
Theie rend the erthe and travellers affry ghte 
T achvnge to gage the sportive bloudie wane 
Soe lacked Harroldes menne to come to blowes 
The Normans lacked for to wielde their bowes 


Kynge Harrolde turnynge to his leegcmen spike 

My merriemen be not caste downe in mynde 

Your onhe lode for ay to mar or make 

Before yon sunne has donde his welke you Il fyndc 

Your lovyng wife who erst dyd md the londe 

Of Lurdines and the treasure that you han 

Wll falle into the Normanne robber s honde 

Unle se wyth honde and harte you plae the m inne 
Cheer up your hartes, chase sorrow farre awaic 
Godde and Seyncte Cuthbert be the worde to due 


And thenne Duke W3lIlyam to his knightes did s:c 

My merrie menne be bravelie everiche 

Gif I do gayn the honore of the date, 

Ech one of you I will make myckle riche 

Beer you in mynde we for a kyngdomm fyghte 

Lordshippes and honores echone shall possesse 

Be this the worde to daie, God and my ryghte 

No doubte but God wylle our true cause blesse 
‘The clarions then sounded sharpe and vhrille 
Deathdoey nge blades were out intent to kille 
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Tue mournful history of this highly-gifted Scottish poet exhibits in tke 
strongest light the worst results of improyident and unpatronized genius He 
was born at Edinburgh on the 5th of September 1750 After having been 
educated at the grammar schools of Edinburgh and Dundee he obtained a 
busary at the University of St. Andrews with the view of studying for the 
church But his mercurial spirit became impatient of the restraint which the 
preparation for such an office demanded and before he had entered upon the 
study of theology he forsook the College although he had neither prospects nor 
resources At length he was employed in the Shenff-Clerk s office as a copyist 
but the study of poetry and, it is melancholy to add, the attractions of dissipa- 
ton unfitted | m for rising above his humble occupation His excesses grew 
upon him uitilh felt as if deliv rance fr m their thraldom were impossibl 
whil tis religious principles which had be n_ hecked not destroyed r sumed 
their p wer to warn dn ounce andt rify whentl y could no longer reclaim 
His reason sl atteied by di as melancholy and horr was destroyed tn the 
confli t s that it was necessar to coufine him in a madhouse where he died 

n the 16th of Oct ber 1774 F rg s.on w ald ha e di ided th p Im of 
Scott sh poetry with Ramsay had not a greater than either su ceeded with 
whom all ri: alr} wash peless 


LEITH RACES 


In July month, ae bonny morn 
Whan Natures rohely green 
Was spread o er ilka rig o corn 
To charm our roving een 
Glouring about I saw a quean, 
The fairest neath the lift 
Her een were o the siller sheen, 
Her skin hke snawy drift 
Sae white that day 


Quoth she, ‘‘I feilie unco sair 
That ye sud musan gae 
Ye wha hae sung o Hallow fan 
Her winter pranks and play, 
Whan on Leith sands the racers rae, 
W1 jockey louns are met, 
Their orra pennies there to ware, 
And drown themsel s in debt 
Fu deep that day ’ 


An wha are ye, my winsome dear 
That taks the gate sae early 2 

Whare do ye win, gin ane may spier, 
Fo: I nght meikle ferly, 
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That sic braw buskit laughing lass 
Thir bonme blinks should gie, 
An loup hke Hebe oer the grass, 
As wanton and as free 
Frae dule this day ? 


‘ I dwall among the caller springs 
That weet the Land o Cakes, 
And aften tune my canty strings 
At bridals and lyke wakes 
They ca me Mirth I neer was kend 
To grumble or look sour, 
But blythe wad be a lift to lend, 
Gin ye wad sey my power 
An pith this day’ 


A bargain be t, and, by my fegs, 
Gif ye will be my mate 
Wi youTlll screw the cherry pegs 
Ye shanna find me blate, 
We ll reel and ramble through the sands, 
An jeer wi a we meet, 
Nor hip the daft an gleesome bands 
That fill Edina s street 
Sae thrang this day 


Ere servant maids had wont to rise 
To seethe the breakfast kettle, 
Ik dame her brawest ribbons tries 
To put her on her mettle, 
Wi wiles some silly chiel to trap 
(An troth he s fain to get her) 
But she 1] craw kniefly in his crap, 
Whan, wow! he canna flit her 
Frae hame that day 


Now mony a scad and bare breek d loun 
Rise early to their wark, 
Eneugh to fley a muckle town 
Wi dinsome squeel an bark 
‘Here 1s the true an faithfu list 
O noblemen an horses, 
Their eild, their weight, their haght, their grist, 
That mn for plates or purses 
Fu fleet this day 
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To whisky plooks that brunt for ouks, 
On town guard soldiers’ faces, 
Their barber bauld his whittle crooks 
An scrapes them for the races 
Their stumps erst used to philibegs, 
Are dight 1n spatterdashes, 
Whase barken d hides scarce fend their legs 
Frae weet an weary plashes 
O dirt that day 


Come, hafe a care, the captain cries, 
On guns your bagnets thraw 
Now mind your manual exercise, 
And march down raw by raw 
And as they march, he Il glowr about, 
Tent a their cuts and scars, 
Mang them full mony a gausy snout 
Hs gusht in birth day wars 
Wi blude that day 


Her nainsel maun be carefu now, 
Nor maun she be misleard, 
Sin baxter lads hae seal d a vow 
To shelp an clout the guard 
Im sure Auld Reekie kens 0 nane 
That would be sorry at it, 
Tho they should dearly pay the kane, 
An get their tails weel sautit 
An sair thir days 


Phe tinkler bilhes 1 the Bow 
Are now less eident clinking 
As lang s their pith or siller dow 
They re daffing and they re drinking 
Bedown Leith walk what bourocks reel 
O ilka trade and station, 
That gar their wives an childer feel 
Toom wames for ther lbation 
O’ drink thir davs 


The Buchan bodies through the beech 
Their bunch o Findrums cry, 

An skirl out bauld m Norland speech, 
‘¢Guid speldings! fa will buy? 
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An, by my saul, they re nae wrang gear 
To gust a stirras mow 
Weel staw’d wi them he Il never spier 


The price o being fou 
Wi drink that day 


Now wily wights at rowly powl, 
An flungin o the dice, 

Here break the banes o mony a soul 
Wi fas upo the ice 

At first the gate seems fair an straught, 
Sae they haud fairly till her, 

But wow! im spite o a their miught, 
They re rookit o their siller 

An gowd that day 


Lo town guard dium, of clangour cleu, 
Baith men and steeds are rangit 
Some liveries red or yellow wear, 
And some are tartan spraingit 
And now the red the blue een now, 
Bid» fairest fur the market, 
But, ere the sport be done, I trow 
Ther skins are gavly yarkit 
And peel d thir day 


Sichke in Pantheon debates 
Whan twa chiels hae a pingle 
FE en now some coulie gets his aits 
An dirt wi words they mingle 
Till up loups he wi diction fu 
There s lang and dreich contesting 
F or now they re near the point in view, 
Now ten miles frae the question 
In hand that night 


The races o er, they hale the dools 
Wi drink o a kin kind 
Great feck gae hirpling hame hike fools, 
The cripple lead the blind 
May ne er the canker o the drink 
, er mak our spirits thrawart, 
Case we git wherewitha to wink 
W)1 een as bluc s a blawart 
Wi straiks thir days! 
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FROM CALLER WATER 


My muse will no gae far frae hame 

Or scour a airts to hound for fame 

In troth the jillet ye might blame 
For thinking on t, 

When eithly she can find the theme 
Of aqua font 


This 18 the name that doctors use 
Their patients noddles to confuse 
Wi simples clad in terms abstruse 
They labour still 
In kittle words to gar ye roose 
Their want o skill 


But we Il hae nae sic clitter clatter 

And briefly to expound the matter 

It shall be cad guid Caller Water 
Than whilk I trow 

Few drugs in doctors shops are bette 
For me or you 


Tho joints be stiff as ony rung 
Your pith wi pain be sairly dung, 
Be you in Caller Water flung 
Out oer the lugs 
I will mak ye supple swack and young 
Withouten drugs 


Though colic or the heart scad teaze us, 
Or any inward dwam should seize us 
It masters a sic fell diseases 

That would ye spulzie, 
And brings them to a cannie crisis 

Wi hittle tulzie 


Wer t na for it the bonnie lasses 
Would glow r nae mar m keeking glasses, 
And soon tine dint o a the graces 
That aft conveen 
In gleefu looks and bonnie faces, 
To catch our een 


The fairest then might die a maid, 
And Cupid quit his shooting tride 
kor wha through clarty masquerade 
Could then discover, 
Whether the features under shade 
Were worth a lover ? 
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Tuts amiable and popular poet was the second son f Spenser Cowpe 
younger brother of Lord-Chancellor Cowper and was born at Berkhamstea i 
on the 26th of November 1731 From infancy he had a delicate and extremely 
susceptible constitution —a misfortune that was aggravated by the loss of an 
affectionate mother who died when he was only six years old The inten e 
love with which he cherished her memory,during the rest of his life may be 
surmised from that affecting poem which he wrote on contemplating her pic 
ture. His early education was interrupted by a complaint in his eyes, to whi h 
he was more or less subject during the rest of his life At Westminster School 
where he continued tl] the age of eighteen his natural melancholy and timidity 
seem to have been confirmed by that despotic tyranny of the elder over the 
younger boys which constitutes the shame and disgrace of our English semi 
naries After leaving school he spent three years in an attorney s office and 
then entered the Temple but the study of poetry and the acquaintance hip 
of Churchill, Thornton Lloyd, Colman, and other eminent wits of the day had 
more attractions for him than Coke upon Lyttleton He entered public lif 
therefore unfitted for its business and in his thirty fourth year on b ing 
nominated to the offices of Readmg Clerk and Clerk of th Pri ate C mmitt es 
of the House of Lords, he was so overwhelmed with the dea of reading in 
public that he resigned the appointment His friends then procured f riim 
the office of Clerk of the Journals to the House of Lords in the idea that h 
personal appearance in the House would not be required but a parliament y 
dispute on one occasion making his presence necessary he prepared witi s_ 1} 
intense app) cation for the effort, that he was prostrated by the struggle s tl t 
when the time arrived he was unfit to attend It was now obvious to every ne 
that he must retire into private life, and even into partial medical confn 
ment in consequence of the shock which hsr ason had sustained and he w 
accordingly placed for several months under the care of Dr Cotton at St 
Alban s. 

It is pleasing to think that, on the recovery of this amual le and gentle being 
he was so fortunate as to find those friends who could best succe d in soothn g 
his melancholy and directing his genius. These wer —the family f ti 
Unwins the Rev Mr Newton of Olney the philanthropic Th rnton and 
subsequently Lady Austen widow of Sir Robert Austen a lady of refined taste 
and great accomplishments. In this delightful ir le within which he wa 
domesticated, Cowper enjoyed as much happiness as so strange a peculiarity of 
temperament would permit 

The hfe of Cowper as a poet is soon told Although he had qr tten oc a- 
sional pieces anonymously in the Connoisseur his public app aran ec as n 
author did not commence until he had reached the age of fifty In 1782 at 
the urgent request of Mr Unwin, he published a volume of poems containing 
Table Talk &c but they were of too sturdy a character to be suddenly appre 
ciated, so that the progress of the work to celebrity was very slow His prin 
cipal poem The Task was composed at the suggestion of Lady Austen and 
published 1n1784 after this he commenced his Tirocintum whi h with sev ral 
minor pieces he published 1n the following year His poetical reputation was 
now established Having been for some years employed in a Translation of 
Homer into blank verse he published 1t in 1791 Fortunately for himself and 
the w rid he had been persuaded that intellectual activity was necessary f r 
his health both of body and mind, and on this account he persevcred for so 
many years in authorship and produced so many poems of such high and varied 
excellence We may mention, as a curious literary fact that J hn Gilpin the 
most humorous poem in the English language was composed by this th m st 
melancholy of our poets and such was his conscientiousness that after he had 
written 1t he feared he had committed a grievous sin The malady whi h 
had been so long retarded was to prevail at last and after an illocss in which 
physical decay was accelerated and embittered by mental gloom and aberra- 
tiop he died on the 25th of April 1800 
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THE SOI EMN COXCOMB 


A graver coxcomb we may sometimes see 
Quite as absurd though not so light as he 
A shallow brain behind a serious mask, 
An oracle within an empty cask 
The solemn fop significant and budge 
A fool with judges amongst fools a judge 
He says but little, and that little said 
Owes all its weight like loaded dice, to lead 
His wit invites you by his looks to come, 
But when you knock, it never is at home 
Tis like a parcel sent you by the stage 
Some handsome present, as your hopes presage, 
Tis heavy, bulky and bids fair to prove 
An absent friend s fidelity and love 
But when unpack d your disappointment groans 
To find it stuff d with brickbats, earth, and stones 


From Conversation 
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FROM VERSES ON THE RECEIPT OF HIS MOTHER'S PI 


My mother! when I learn d that thou wast ¢ 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hover d thy spint o er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, hfe s journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss 
Perhaps a tear, 1f souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile! It answers—Yes 

I heard the bell toll d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

But was it such?—It was —-Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shove, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick retuin 

What idently I wish d I long beheved 

And, di appointed still, was still decei ed 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to morrow even from a child 

I'hus many a sad to moriow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent 

I learn d at last submission to my lot 

But though I less deplored thee, ne er forgot 

Wheie once we dwelt our name 1s heard no more 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor 
And where the gardener, Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp d 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap 
Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we call d the pastoral] house our own 
Short-hved possession! but the record far 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might st know me safe and warmly laid 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum, 

fhe fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow d 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow d, 
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All this, and, more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne er roughen d by those cataracts and breaks 
That humour interposed too often makes, 

All this still legible in memory s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere 

Not scorn d in heaven, though httle noticed here 


ON CORPORATIONS. 


Man in society 18 like a flower 
Blown 1n its native bed tis there alone 
His faculties expanded 1n full bloom, 
Shine out there only reach their proper use 
But man associated and leagued with man 
By regal warrant, or self join d by bond 
Toi interest sake, or swarming into clans 
Beneath one head, fo. purposes of war 
I ike flowers selected from the rest, and bound 
And bundled close to fill some crowded vase, 
Fades rapidly and, by compression mari d, 
Contracts defilement not to be endwed 
Hence charter d boroughs are such public plague 
And burghers men immaculate perhaps 
In ul their private functions, once combined, 
Become a loathsome body only fit 
For dissolution hurtfal to the main 
Hence merchants unimpeachable of sin 
Against the chazities of domestic hfe, 
Incoipoirted, seem at once to lose 
Their nature and, disclaiming all regard 
l or meicy and the common 1ights of man 
Build factories with blood conducting trade 
At the swords point and dyeing the white robe 
Ot innocent commercial Justice red 
Hence too the field of glory, as the world 
Misdeems it, dazzled by its bright array, 
With all its majesty of thundering pomp, 
Enchanting music, and mmortal wreaths, 
Is but a school, where thoughtlessness 1s taught 
On principle, where foppery atones 
For folly, gallantry for every vice 
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THE MISERIES OF KINGS. 


I pity kings, whom Worship waits upor 
Obsequious from the cradle to the throne, 
Before whose infant eyes the flatterer bows, 
And binds a wreath about thew baby brows 
Whom education stiffens into state 
And death awakens from that dream too late 

Oh! if Servility, with supple knees, 

Whose trade it 1s to smile, to crouch, to please 
If smooth Dissimulation, skill d to grace 

A devils purpose with an angel s face 

If smiling peeresses and simpering peers, 
Encompassing his throne a few short years 

If the gilt carriage and the pamper d steed 
That wants no driving and disdains the lead 

If guards, mechanically form d in ranks 
Playing, at beat of drum their martial pranks, 
Shouldering and standing as if struck to stone, 
While condescending majesty looks on!— 

If monarchy consist in such base things, 
Sighimg I say again I pity kings! 

To be suspected, thwarted, and withstood, 
E en when he labours for his country s good, 
To see a band, call d patriot, for no cause 
But that they catch at popular applause, 
Careless of all th anxiety he feels 
Hook disappointment on the public wheels 
With all their flippant fluency of tongue, 
Most confident, when palpably most wrong ,— 
If this be kingly then farewell for me 
All kingship and may I be poor and free! 

To be the Table Talk of clubs up stairs, 
To which th unwash d artificer repairs, 

To indulge his genius after long fatigue, 

By diving into cabinet intrigue 

(For what kings deem a toil, as well they may 
To him 1s relaxation and mere play), 

To win no praise when well wrought plans prevail 
But to be rudely censured when they fail 

To doubt the love his favourites may pretend 
And 1n reality to find no friend 

If he indulge a cultivated taste, 

His gallenes with the works of art well graced, 
To hear it call d extravagance and waste, 
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If these attendants, and if such as these, 
Must follow royalty, then welcome ease 
However humble and confined the sphere, 
Happy the state that has not these to fear 
From Table Talk 


THE SANCTIMONIOUS OLD PRUDF 


Yon ancient prude, whose wither d features show 
She might be young some forty years ago 
Her elbows pimon d close upon her hips, 
Her head erect, her fan upon her Nps, 
Her eye brows arch d, her eyes both gone astray 
To watch yon amorous couple in their play, 
With bony and unkerchief d neck defies 
rhe rude inclemency of wintry skies 
And sails with lappet head and mincing airs 
Duly at clink of bell to mornin, prayers 
lo thrift and parsimony much inclined 
She yet allows herself that boy behind 
Ihe shivering urchin, bending as he goes, 
With slipshod heels and dewdrop at his nose 
His predecessor s coat advanced to wear, 
Which future pages yet are doom d to share 
Carnes her Bible tuck d beneath his arm, 
And hides his hands to keep his fingers warm 

She half an angel in her own account, 
Doubts not hereafter with the saints to mount 
‘Lhough not a grace appears on strictest search 
But that she fists, and, efem, goes to church 
Conscious of age, she recollects her youth, 
And tells, not always with an eye to truth, 
Who spann d her waist, and who, where er he caine 
Scrawl d upon glass Miss Bridget s lovely name 
Who stole her slipper fill d 1t with tokay 
And drank the httle bumper every day 
Of temper as envenom d as an asp, 
Censorious, and her every word a wasp, 
In faithful memory she records the crimes, 
Or real, or fictitious, of the times 
Laughs at the reputations she has torn, 


And holds them dangling at arms length in scorn 
From Tr cth. 
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A THEOLOGICAL SOIRER, 


Adieu, Vinosa cries, ere yet he sips 
The purple bumper, trembling at his lps 
Adieu to all morahty! if grace 
Make works a vain ingredient in the case 
The Christian hope is—Waiter, draw the cork— 
If I mistake not—Blockhead! with a fork !— 
Without good works, whatever some may boast, 
Mere folly and delusion—Suir, your toast — 
My firm persuasion 13, at least sometimes 
That Heaven will weigh man s virtues and his crimes 
With nice attention, in a righteous scale 
And save or damn as these or those prevail 
I plant my foot upon this ground of trust 
And silence every fear with—God 1s just 
But 1f perchance on some dull drizzling day 
A thought intrude, that says or seems to 1 
If thus th important cause 1s to be tned 
Suppose the beam should dip on the wron, ick 
I soon recover from these needle s fiights, 
And, God 1s merciful—sets all to mghts 
Thus between justice, 1s my prime support 
And mercy, fled to as the last resort, 
I glide and steal along with heaven in view 
And,—pardon me the bottle stands with vou 
I never will believe, the Colonel cries 
The sanguinary schemes that some devise 
Who make the good Creator on then plan 
A being of less equity than man 
If appetite, or what divines call lust 
Which men comply with een because they must, 
Be punish d with peidition, who 1s pure? 
Then theirs, no doubt as well as mine 1s sure 
If sentence of eternal pain belong 
To every sudden shp and transient wrong 
Then Heaven e7yoins the fallible and frail 
A hopeless task, and damns them if they fail 
My creed (whatever some crecd makers mean 
By Athanasian nonsense, or Nicene)— 
My creed 18, he 1s safe that does his best 
And death s a doom sufficient for the rest 
Right says an Ensign, and, for aught I sce, 
Your faith and mine substantially agree 
The best of every min 8 performance herc 
Is to discharge the duties of his sphere 
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A lawyer s dealings should be just and fair, 

Honesty shines with great advantage there 

Fasting and prayer sit well upon a priest, 

A decent caution and reserve at least 

A soldier s best 1s courage in the field, 

With nothing here that wants to be conceal d, 

Manly deportment, gallant, easy, gay! 

A hand as liberal as the light of day 

The soldier thus endow d who never shnnks 

Nor closets up his thoughts, whate er he thinks 

Who scorns to do an injury by stealth, 

Must go to heaven—and I must drink his health 

Sir Smug, he cries (for lowest at the boaid 

Just made fifth chaplain of his patron lord 

His shoulders witnessing, by many a shrug 

How much his feelings suffer d sat Sir Smu,) 

Your office 1s to winnow false from true 

Come, prophet, drink and tel} us what think you 2 
Sighing and smiling as he tikes his glas 

Which they that woo preferment rarely piss 

Falhble man the church bred youth rephie 

Is still found fallible, however wise 

And differing judgments seive but to decluc 

‘That truth hes somewhere, 1f we knew but whe ¢ 

Of all it ever was my lot to 1ead 

Of critics now alive or long since dead 

The book of all the world thit charm d me im 

Was,—well a day the title page was lo t 

The wiiter well remaths A heart that hnow 

Io take with ,1atitude what Heaven be tow 

With prudence always ready at our call 

To guide our use of it, 18 all in all 

Doubtless 1t 1s —To which, of my own store, 

I superadd a few essentials more 

But these, excuse the hberty I take 

I waive just now, for conversation s sake — 

Spoke lke an oracle, they all eaclaim 

And add Right Reverend to Smug s honow: d nani 
And yet our lot 1s given us 1m a land, 

Where busy arts are never xt a stand 

Where Science points hei telescopic eye, 

Famuilar with the wonders of the sky 

Where bold Inquiry diving out of sight 

Brings many a precious pel of truth to hight 

Where nought eludes the persevering quest 

That fashion, taste, o1 luxury suggest 
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Tais lowly born and humbly nurtured peasant, of whom a land famous for 
producing distinguished men is especially and justly proud, was born on the 29th 
of January 1759 in the neighbourhood of the town of Ayr North Britain Hs 
father was not only a poor but an unfortunate and rack rented peasant so that 
the poet, whose fame was to fill the world could with difficulty acquire that 
measure of education which in Seotland can be procured for the poorest of its 
population He learned indeed to read and write and cast accounts, but in the 
midst of interruptions, and at the expense of many a sacrifice and to these 
acquirements he afterwards added some knowledge of Mensuration and a smat- 
tering of Latin and French But, like Shakspeare he studied the volume of 
Nature and there learned those invaluable lessons which books cannot impart 
and while he thus imbibed the poetical spirit, he unconsciously taught himself 
Ethics, Logic and Metaphysics by his debates and discussions with his fellow 
peasantry among whom the investigation of those profound subjects, which in 
other countries are confined only to the erudite constitute a favourite and habi 
tual exercise It was thus that he learned more than is dreamt of im the 
philosophy of colleges and was fitted to astonish and delight the world as an 
unsophisticated poet of nature and to give utterance to its purest and most 
genuine emotions 

When he had reached his sixteenth year Burns commenced his first efforts 
in rhyme and having made the deligt tful discovery that he could compose 
verses, he continued to produce poems in rapid succession always studying in 
the mean time to improve upon each production, and perfecting himself in a 
system of self taught criticism by which he tested his own labours In this 
manner while holding the plough, and engaged in the toils of husbandry he was 
fitting himself for the glorious vocation of a great national poet But poverty 
and misfortune stl] continued to oppress him so heavily that he had resol ed 
to leave his nat: e country and try his fortune in Jamaica and as funds were 
necessary f ! an adventure he published a volume of Poems from which 
he derived as much as would defray the expenses of his passage The day of 
sailing was at hand and he had taken a final adieu of al] he loved, when a letter 
from Dr Blacklock to one of the friends of Burns completely altered his r so- 
jutions f rit stated what success might await the poet if he tried the north m 
capital Burns immediately acted upon the hint, and on his arrival in Edin 
burgh the talented and influential courted the society of the high min ied, 
heaven-inspired ploughman A second dition of his Poems realized for him a 
sum which enabled him to relieve the distresses of his mother s family and his 
own and commence farming upon a small scale But agricultural speculations 
did not prosper in his hanls and he was reduced to apply to his influen ial 
admirers for some situation under G ernment from which he might deri e a 
moderate subsistence And what situation did tl ey procure for one whose works 
had yielded them such pure and elevated gratification? Such a one as would 
have been scarcely worthy of a superannuated gamekeeper or] ckey It was 
that of an exciscman—a gauger—an office peculiarly odious at that time in 
Scotland with a salary of some fifty pounds a yea: which was subsequently 
increased to seventy 

Burns had been guilty of occasional excesses among the society into which he 
was often thrown in Edinburgh but these unfortunately became more frequent 
in his new situation until the fatal habit of drinking became more and more 
confirmed And yet there is reason to think that these aberrations have be n 
grossly o er stated to the public for no complaint could be mace that he neg 
lected bis public duties His poems which he stil) continued to yroduce exhi- 
bited all the strength and freshness of his former days and although his salary 
was so small he left no debts behind him while such was his noble disinterest- 
edness that he sternly refused to receive any pecuniary re ion for those 
exquisite songs whick he furnished for Thomson s wai lsaabeneectiiss He 
died on the 2ist of July 1796 It is enough to say of his poems, that they will 
endure as long as the scenery of that beautiful and romanti land which le 
celebrated s0 eloquent! and loved sow I} 
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Still it s owre true that ye hae sa.d, 
Sic game 1s now owre aften play d 
There s monie a creditable stock 
O decent, honest fawsont folk, 

Are riven out baith root and branch 
Some rascals pridefu greed to quench, 
Wha thinks to kmt himsel the faster 
In favour wi some gentle master, 
Wha aublins thrang a parliamentin , 
For Britain s guid his saul indentin 
From The Twa Dot, 


TAM OSHANTER AND THE WITCHES 


But here my Muse her wing maun cowr, 
Sic flights are far beyond her powr, 
To sing how Nannie lap ind fiang 
(A souple jad she was and strang), 
And how Tam stood, hke ane bewitch d 
And thought his very een enrich d 
Ev n Satan glow rd, and fids d fu fain 
And hotch d and blew wi might and mun 
Pill first ae caper syne anither 
Tam tint his reason a thegither, 
And roars out,‘ Weel done Cutty sark! 
And in an instant a was dark! 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied 
As bees bizz out wi angry fyhe 
When plundering herds assail their byke, 
As open pussie 8 mortil foes 
When, pop! she starts before their nose 
As eager runs the market crowd, 
When ‘Catch the thief! resounds aloud 
So Maggie runs the witches follow, 
W1 monie an eldritch skreech and hollow 
Ah Tam! ah, Tam! thou Il get thy fairn ! 
In hell they Il roast thee hke a herrm ! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin ! 
Kate soon will be a wofu woman! 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key stane of the bng 
There 1 thou thy tail may toss, 
A runi eam they dare na cross 
But ere . ay stane she could make, 
The fient a tail she had to shake, 
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For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wi furious ettle, 
But httle wist she Maggie s mettle— 
Ae spring brought aff her master hale, 
But left behind her ain grey tail 

The carlin claught her by the rump, 


And.Jeft poor Maggie scarce a stump 
From Tam 0 Shut yr 


MEETING WITH DEATH 


The clachan yill had madé*the canty, 

I was na fou but just had plenty, 

I stacher d whyles, but yet took tent ay 
To free the ditches 

An hnllocks, stanes, and bushes kenn d ay 
Frae ghaists and witches 


The msing moon began to glowr 

The distant Cumnock hills out-owre 

To count her horns wi a my powr, 
I set mysel, 

But whether she had three or four, 
I coud na tell 


I was come round about the hill 
And todlin down on Willie s mill, 
Setting my staff wi a my skill, 
To keep me sicker, 
Tho leeward whyles, against my will 
I took a bicker 


I there wi something did forgather 
That put me m an eerie swither, 
An awfu’ scythe out-owre ae shouther, 
Clear, dangling hang 
A three taed leister on the ither 
Lay, large an lang 


Its stature seem d lang Scotch ells twa, 
The queerest shape that e er I saw 
For fient a wame 1t had ava! 

And then, its shank: 
They were as thin, as sharp, ¢ 

As cheeks 0’ branks! 
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To bold Balmerino s undying name, 
Whose soul of fire lighted at heaven s high flame 
Deserves the proudest wreath departed heroes claim 


Not unteveng d your fate shall be 
It only lags the fatal hour 
Your blood shall with incessant cry 
Awake at last th unspairing power 
As from the cliff, with thund ring course, 
The snowy ruin smokes along 
With doubling speed and gathering force 
Till deep 1t crashing whelms the cottage in the vale 
So vengeance . . bg 


HIGHLAND MARY 


Ye banks, and braes and streams, around 
The castle o Montgomery 

Green be your woods, and fair your flowers 
Your waters never drumlie! 

There simmer first unfald her robes 
And thege the langest tarry 

For there I took the last fareweel 
O my sweet Highland Mary 


How sweetly bloom d the gay green birk 
How nich the hawthorn s blosom! 
As underneath their fragrant shades 
I clasp d her to my bosom! 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 
Flew o er me and my deanie 
For dear to me, as light and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary 


Wi mone a vow and lock d embrace 
Our parting was fu tender 

And pledging aft to meet again 
We tore ourselves asunder 

But oh! fell death s untimely frost 
That nipt my flower sae early ' 

Now green s the sod, and cauld s the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary ' 


Pe 
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O pale, pale new, those rosy lips, 
I aft hae kiss d sae, fondly! 
And closed for ay the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 
And mould nng now, 1n silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 
But stall within my bosom s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary 


OTE 


‘ FAREWELL TO NANCY 


Ae fond kiss, and then we sever! 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever! 

Deep in heart wrung tears I Il pledge tl ce, 
Warring sighs and groatls I ll wage thee 
Who shall say that Fortune gneves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him? 
Me, nae cheerfu twinkle hghts me, 

Dark despair around bemghts me 


I ll ne er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy 
But to see her, was to love her 
Love but her, and love for ever 
Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met—or never parted 

We had ne er been broken hearted 


Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest! 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure! 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever! 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever! 

Deep in heart wrung tears ‘ll pledge thee 
Warnng sighs and groans I 1] wage thee 


THE BOOK WORMS 


Written in a splendidly bound, but worm eaten, copy f S! ukspon 
the property of a nobleman. 


Through and through the mspired leaves, 
Ye maggots, make your windings, 

But, oh! respect his lordship s taste, 
—And spare his golden bindings 
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The author of The Minstrel was born at Lautencekirk, Kincardineshire North 
Britain, in 1735 and was educated at Marischal College Aberdeen, where his 
uncommon proficiency excitgd hopes among his frignds which were not disap- 
pointed In 1761 he was appointed Professor of Philosophy in the University 


of Aberdeen, having by this time acquired a Bterary and poetical reputation 
and the able manner in which he filled the chair enhanced not only his own 
reputation, but that of the College In 1770 he published his Essay on Truth, 
which obtained such popularity that he received from the University of Oxford 
the degree of Doctor of Laws and from the king a pension of two hundred 
pounds a year In the same year followed The Minstrel, which established the 
fame of Beattie as a poet of high order 

With a reputation which had now extended over Europe and possessed of 
the esteem of society at large nothing seemed wanting to complete the bap- 
piness of a heart constituted like that of Beatte but his latter days were 80 
deeply embittered by domestic calamity as to render every thing else valueless. 
His wife became deranged, and had to be placed under restraint hus eldest son, 
a youth of br Iliant pr mise died at the age of twenty two and his second, and 
only surviving one of kindred character and talents died at the age of eighteen 
Well m ght Beattie exclaim at these melancholy bereavements I have done 
with the world After this he lingered on, and performed his duties me- 
chan c lly a d with a broken heart, until he was relieved by death in 1803. 


THE BOYHOOD OF THE MINSTREI 


There lived in Gothic days, as legends tell, 

A shepherd swain, a man of low degree 

Whose sires, perchance, in Fairyland might dwell, 
Sicihan groves, or vales of Arcady 

But he I ween, was of the north countrie! 

A nation famed for song and beauty s charms, 
/ealous yet modest imnocent, though frce 
Patient of tol serene amidst alarms 

Inflexible in faith imvincible m arms 


The shepherd swain of whom I mention made 

On Scotia s mountains fed his httle flock , 

Ihe sickle, scythe, or plough he never sway d 

An honest heart was almost all his stock 

His drink the ving water from the rock 

The milky dams supplied his board and lent 

Their kindly fleece to baffle winter s shock 

And he, though oft with dust and sweat besprent, 

Did guide and guard their wanderings, wheresoe er they 
went 


From labour health from health contentment springs , 
Contentment opes the source of every Joy 

He envied not, he never thought of, kings, 

Nor from those appetites sustain d annoy, 
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That chance may frustrate, or indulgence cloy , 
Nor Fate his calm and humble hopes beguiled , 
He mourn d no recreant friend, nor mistress coy, 
For on his vows the blameless Phebe smiled, 

And her alone he loved, and loved her from a child 


No jealousy their dawn of love o ercast, 

Nor blasted were their wedded days with ctrife 
Each season look d delightful ag it past 

To the fond husband and the faithful wife 
Beyond the lowly vale of shepherd hfe 

rhey never roamd_ secure beneath the storm 
Which in Ambition s lo‘ty land 18 rife 

Where peace and love are canker d by the worm 
Of pride, each bud of joy industrious to deform 


Lhe wight whose tale these artless lines unfold 
Was all the offspring of this humble pair 

His birth no oracle or seer foretold 

No prodigy appear d im earth or air 

Nor aught that might a strange event declare 

You guess each circumstance of Edwin g birth 
The parent s transport, and the parent s care, 

The gossip s prayer for wealth, and wit, and worth 
And one long summer day of indolence and muth 


And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy, 

Deep thought oft seem d to fix his infant ey< 

Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor tov 

Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy 

Silent when glad, affectionate though shy 

And now his look was most demurely sad 

And now he laugh d aloud, yet none knew why 

The neighbours stared and sigh d, yet bless d the lad 

Some deemd him wondrous wise, and some believed 
him mad 


But why should I his childish feats display ? 
Concourse, and noise, and toil he ever fled 

Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 

Of squabbling imps, but to the forest sped 

Or roam d at large the lonely mountain s head , 

Or, where the maze of some bewilder d stream 

To deep untrodden groves his footsteps led 

[here would he wander wild, till Phebus beam, 
Shot from the western chiff, released the weary te’ m 
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Th exploit of strength dexterity or speed, 

Io him ror vanity nor joy could bring 

His heait, from cruel sport estranged would bleed 
lo work the woe of any living thing 

By trap or net by arrow o1 by sling 

These he detested those he scot d to wield 

He wish d to be the guardian not the king 

Tyiant far less, or traitor of the field 

\nd sure the sylvan reign unbloody joy mght vield 


To! where the stripling, wrapt in wonder rovcs 
Beneath the precipice o erhung with pine 

And sees on high amidst th encicling groves 

From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine 

While writers woods, and winds in concert jom 

And Echo swells the chorus to the skies 

Would Edwin this myestic scene resign 

Yo. aught the huntsmans puny craft supphe ? 

Ah! no he better knows great Nature s charms to prize 


And ot he traced the uplands to survey 

When oer the sky advanced the kindling dawn 

‘The crimson cloud blue mam and mountain gre 

And lake dim gleaming on the smoky lawn 

Iku to the west the long long vile withdi wn 

Where twilight love to linger for awhik 

And now he faintly hens the bounding fawn 

And villager vbioid at early toil 

But lo! the Sun appears! and heaven, earth, ovean, 
smile 


And oft the c.aggy cliff he loved to climb 

When all in mist the world below was lost 

What dreidtul plersurc! there to stand sublime 

J the shipwreck d marine: on desert coast 

And view th enoimous waste of vapour tost 

In billows lengthening to the horizon round 

Now scoop din gulfs with mountuns now emboss d! 
And hear the voice of mirth and song 1ebound 

I locks herds and waterfall alon, the hoar profound! 


In tiuth he was a strange and wayward wight 
Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene 
In darkness, and in storm he found dehght 
Nor less than when on ocean wave serene 
The southern Sun diffu ed tn dazzling shen 
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Ev n gad vicissitude amused Ins soul 

And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 

And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he wish d not to control 
* % # % 


See, in the rear of the waim sunny shower 

The visionary boy from shelter fly, 

For now the storm of summer rain 1s 0 er 

And cool and fiesh, and fragrant, 1s the sky 

And, lo' in the dark east, expanded high 

The rainbow brightens to the setting Sun! 

Fond fool that deem st the streaming glory nigh, 

How vain the chase thine ardour his begun ! 

Tis fled afar, ere half thy purposed race be run 
* a * 2 % 


Or, when the setting Moon, in crimson dyed, 

Hung oer the dark and melancholy deep, 

To haunted stream, remote from man, he hed 
Where fays of yore then revels wont to keep, 

And there let Fancy rove xt large till sleep 

A vision brought to his entranced sight 

And first, a wildly murmuring wind gan cicep 

Shnill to his ringing evr, then tapers bright 

With instantaneous gleam, illumed the vault of night 





